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CYMRIC STUDIES IN RELATION TO ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


DurinG the last fifty years great 
light has been thrown upon the early 
period of English history by Sharon 
urner and Kemble, who professedly 
wrote upon the history of the Anglo- 
Saxons ; but scarcely less advantage 
has been derived incidentally from 
philological criticism. On the Con- 
tinent, the language of the Anglo- 
Saxons has been investigated, on the 
rinciplesof comparative grammar, by 
sk and Jacob Grimm ; the critical 
comparison of the various Germanic 
dialects, instituted by the latter, has 
produced most important results. 

The interest awakened by these 
inquiries led scholars to collate the 
numerous manuscripts in our public 
libraries. In the year 1831, the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries determined to 

ublish those Anglo-Saxon or Old 
nglish records, which existed only in 
manuscript, or had been imperfectly 
edited. fn the following year, an 
excellent edition of ‘“‘Caedmon” ap- 
eared, with an English translation 
S Benjamin Thorpe, who was already 
known as the translator of Rask’s 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar. The poem 
of Beowulf was edited by Kemble, 
with a literal translation and a glos- 


sary. 

The labours of Wright and Halli- 
well have rendered great service to 
the cause of Old English literature ; 
and the study is now so far advanced 
that a critical and historical know- 
ledge of the English language is en- 
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joined in the schools, and required in 


competitive examinations. 

Hence, many points are now fami- 
liar even to schoolboys, which were 
unknown to Dr. Johnson, Horne 
Tooke, and David Hume. The change 
has been effected by an improvement 
in method ; we have found that an 
enlightened study of language teaches 
much more than words ; and that if 
we mean to investigate history, we 
must consult the original sources in 
the original languages. 

Our present object is to inquire 
whether similar results may be ob- 
tained by studying the Cymric lan- 
guage and antiquities. 

It is a hopeful sign that scholars 
are directing attention to the Celtic 
languages. The “Grammatica Cel- 
tica” of Zeuss, in which he discusses 
the dialects of the Cymric and Gaelic 
branches, must produce its own effect 
in due time; but a work of that 
kind requires twenty or thirty years, 
to be fully appreciated. | 

Apart from grammatical studies, 
however, we wish to know whether 
historical and literary discoveries may 
be made—whether, in fact, there are 
the same treasures in Cymric as in 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Now, in the first place, we cannot 
tell what there is to explore, until we 
have made diligent search, Many 

rsons dispose of the question in 

imine by saying, “Oh! the Welsh 
have no literature,” without evap 
17 








giving themselves the trouble to in- 
quire what Cymric manuscripts exist, 
or what they contain. The treasures 
unfolded in the Anglo-Saxon would 
never have come to light unless in- 
vestigation the most careful and 
energetic had taken place; and it 
often happens that the researches of 
the philologist are, in the highest 
degree, useful to the historian. Simi- 
larly, persons have asserted that the 
Irish have no literature ; butin Eugene 
Curry’s “Manuscript Resources of 
Ireland” we can point to a satisfac- 
tory answer. 

We must remember, that in the 
Cymric there are documents of pro- 
fessed antiquity ; there are the poems 
of the early bards, and the historic 
Triads. Let us grant, for the sake of 
argument, that these productions are 
of little value, and are the work of a 
later age. Still, the British historian 
should be competent to pass judgment 
upon them; he should be able to 
hear and give reasons upon both 
sides of the question. But this he 
cannot do if he is ignorant of the lan- 
guage in which the alleged documents 
are written. The Greek poems as- 
cribed to Orpheus, are not admitted 
as authentic ; but on this subject we 
should pay little regard to the 
opinion of an individual who could 
not read a single line in any one of 
them. 

But if, it is urged, such a mine of 
historic and philological lore lies 
buried in the Cymric, why has not 
more been done by the Welsh them- 
selves ? to this we rejoin, much that 
has been done, has been written in 
Welsh, and is inaccessible to the 
literary world ; and, besides, much 
that has been written in English on 
this subject, is confined to the shelves 
of antiquaries. On all points of in- 
quiry, and on none more than this, po- 

ular errors are current, which are 

nown by a few investigators to be 
errors, but which are allowed to pass 
unchallenged. 

Unfortunately, we must add, that 
the Welsh arenotagreed among them- 
selves as to the principles of criticism. 
Thescholars of Wales may be divided 


into two classes ; we have— 

(1.) The traditional school, at the 
head of which was the lamented Ab 
Ithel (Reverend John Williams, late 
Rector of Llanymowddwy, Merion- 
eth). His views are well known to 
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the readers of the Cambrian Journal, 
of which he was the editor ; and his 
principles of criticism may be gather- 
ed from his preface to the “ Brut y 
Tywysogion,” which he edited for 
the Master of the Rolls. His spirit 
was eminently patriotic, and he was 
sometimes tempted to strain a point 
in favour of tradition ; but no man 
was better acquainted with the 
ancient literature of Wales, and we 
can ill afford to lose him. 

(2.) The critical school is repre- 
sented by Mr. Thomas Stephens, of 
Merthyr Tydvil, the author of the 
“Literature of the Kymry.” By ar- 
dent Welshmen of the more enthusi- 
astic party he is often denounced as 
an “infidel,” merely because he re- 
fuses to believe in the tales about 
Gomer, Hu Gadarn, and Prydain ab 
Aedd Mawr. The critical ability of 
Mr. Stephens is remarkable ; but even 
moderate partisans of the traditional 
school are inclined to think that he 
sometimes carries scepticism too far. 
Without doubt, however, his services 
to Cymric literature deserve very 
high praise. 

What we want is a judicious appli- 
cation of modern criticism to the 
ancient traditions ; but, while it fre- 
quently happens, that Welsh scholars 
are little versed in philology, we have 
to regret, on the other hand, that our 
English philologists are ignorant of 
the Cymric language. If anything 
important is to be achieved, one or 
other of two things must take place ; 
either Welsh scholars must acquire 
the principles of modern philology, 
or our European philologists must 
learn Welsh. 

The inquiry whether there are any 
portions of our history and literature 
on which Cymric studies may reason- 
ably be expected to throw light, in- 
volves a consideration of the early 
period of British history, of the ro- 
mantic literature of the middle ages, 
and of the revived study of British 
antiquity under the Tudors. 

The most interesting documents 
relative to the early history of Britain, 
that most obscure portion of our his- 
tory, are the poems of the early bards 
and the historic Triads. Very con- 
flicting opinions have been advanced, 
as to the character of these produc- 
tions. Let us see how the contro- 
versy stands. 

In the beginning of the present 
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century, three enthusiastic Welsh- 
men, ward Williams, W. Owen 
(afterwards better known as Dr. Owen 
Pughe), and Owen Jones, resolved to 
publish the most ancient Cymric re- 
cords, ee or in prose. The result 
was the Myvyrian Archaiology of 
Wales, the first-and second volumes 
of which appeared in 1801; the third 
in 1807. 

The first volume contained the 
works of the earliest bards from the 
sixth to the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury, and the works of the later bards 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth 
century. The most important of the 
poems were those ascribed to Taliesin, 
Aneurin, and Llywarch Hen, and 
assigned to the sixth century. The 
second and third volumes were in 
prose, containing the Triads, Chroni- 
cles of British Kings, and the laws of 
Howel Daa. 

It has been a sort of usage in Wales 
for men of letters to assume bardic 
titles and other distinctive appella- 
tives; thus Edward Williams called 
himself Iolo Merganwg, ‘.e., Edward 
of Glamorgan ; Dr. Owen Pughe was 
styled Idrison ; and Owen Jones took 
the appellation of Myvyr, that is 
“meditator” or “student.” The lite- 
rary labour was principally supplied 
by the two former; but as Owen 
Jones (Myvyr), a wealthy furrier of 
Thames-street, London, furnished the 
necessary funds, it was only fair that 
he should have some consideration ; 
and in his honour, the work was en- 
titled the Myvyrian Archaiology. 

Soon afterwards, Sharon Turner 

ublished his history of the Anglo- 

axons, and quoted these poems of 
the early Cymric bards, as illustrating 
certain passages of history. For this 
he was vigorously assailed by the re- 
viewers, who contended either that 
these poems did not really belong to 
the sixth century, or that there was 
not sufficient evidence of their authen- 
ticity. Inreply, Sharon Turner wrote 
his celebrated Vindication of the early 
bards, wherein he endeavoured to 
show that the poems are quoted or 
referred to by a series of writers from 
the age succeeding that of the bards, 
through the middle ages, down to our 
own time. Opinions are divided upon 
the Vindication, almost as much as 
upon the original question. Ab Ithel 
thought it satisfactory ; other scholars 
cunslier it inconclusive, and question 


the authority of the very writings 
which are adduced in corroboration. 
It is said, that in the preparation of 
this treatise, the assistance of Dr. 
Owen Pughe was largely employed ; 
it now forms part of the appendix to 
the third volume of Sharon Turner’s 
history. 

The controversy was agitated for a 
while, and then subsided. Nothing 
of importance was advanced on either 
part of the question till 1849, when 
Thomas Stephens published his “ Li- 
terature of the Kymry,” a treatise 
which gained the prize at the Aber- 
gavenny eisteddfod. This work is 
devoted to the literature of the period 
1080-1322; but as Mr. Stephens 
assigns to this period many of the 
poems usually ascribed to Taliesin, he 
is led to pronounce an opinion upon 
the rest; and he concludes that of 
seventy-seven poems attributed to 
Taliesin, twelve are historical, and as 
old as the sixth century. The rest, 
he thinks, are doubtful, or romances 
of the middle ages. It did not form 
part of his design to criticise the 
*“Gododin” of Aneurin ; but he is dis- 
posed to allow considerable historic 
value to that poem. 

In this work, Mr. Stephens does 
not consider the Triads at any length. 
His opinion may thus be condensed : 
that some of the Triads are possibly 
as old as the time of the Druids; but 
the collections we have are as late as 
the twelfth and down to the fifteenth 
century. However, he has since 
written some articles in the Cambrian 
Journal, arguing that the Triads are a 
compilation of later times, put toge- 
ther by the Bards of Glamorgan. 
This position, again, is combated by 
Professor Walter (Das alte Wales, 
Bonn: 1859), who seems to hold a 
middle place between the two schools, 
Professor Walter’s book is valuable, 
and ought to be translated. 

The most recent English statement 
of the controversy has been given by 
D. W. Nash, of Cheltenham, in his 
“Taliesin, or the Bards and Druids 
of Britain.” London : 1858. When 
Mr. Nash attacks the Mythological 
Poems, and the Neo-Druidism of 
Edward Williams and his associates, 
he is great. His sledge-hammer 
comes down with iconoclastic force. 
But his remarks on the Historical 
Poems are by no meansso satisfactory. 
His criticism upon the “ Gododin” is 
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seanty or incidental; and he would 
limit the Historical Poems of Taliesin 
to little more than the Battle of Gwe- 
nystrad and the Battle of Argoed 
Liwyvain. As for the Songs to Urien, 
eommonly ascribed to Taliesin, he 
gays :— 


“ Without, therefore, venturing to decide 
that these ‘Songs to Urien,’ were not re- 
written in the twelfth century from mate- 
fials originally of the date of the sixth, and 
that there are no poetical remains in the 
Welsh language older than the twelfth 
century, we may nevertheless assert that 
the common assumption of such remains 
of the date of the sixth century has been 
made upon very unsatisfactory grounds, 
and without a sufficiently careful examina- 
tion of the evidence on which such assump- 
tion should be founded. Writers who 
claim for productions actually existing only 
in manuscripts of the twelfth an origin in 
the sixth century, are called upon to de- 
monstrate the links of evidence, either 
internal or external, which bridge over 
this great intervening period of at least 
five hundred years. This external evidence 
is altogether wanting; and the internal 
evidence, even of the so-called ‘ Historical 
Poems’ themselves, is, in some instances at 
least, opposed to their claims to an origin 
in the sixth century.” 


This is only saying, in other words, 
that, in the present state of the con- 
troversy, we must suspend judgment 
and inquire further; and so far we 
quite agree with Mr. Nash. But 
when we have granted that all the 
manuscripts are no older than the 
twelfth century; that the orthogra- 

hy is comparatively modern; that 
interpolations and corruptions may 
have been introduced; we may still 
reasonably doubt whetherthe “‘Godo- 
din” and the other Historical Poems 
are pure fabrications of the Middle 
Ages. 

And there is a point raised by En- 

lish scholars, which gives peculiar 
interest to this inquiry. Wherever 
the Celts came in contact with the 
Germanic invaders, they called them 
Saxons, Saeson, Sassenach, &c. ; but 
the Angles had sufficient influence to 

ive their name to the country Zngla- 
and, and to the language, which was 
ealled Englisc. Some critics suspect 


that the Anglian share in the invasion 
was more important than has hitherto 
been supposed. 

Now the Historical Poems of the 
Cymry have reference principally to 
the struggle which was carried on in 





the country between the Humber and 
the Frith of Forth, precisely the 
scene of the Anglian invasion. Whe- 
ther the battle of Cattraeth (the sub- 
ject of the “ Gododin’’) took place near 
Catterick, in Yorkshire, or upon a 
rampart which ran from Galashiels 
to the Forth, makes no difference to 
the argument. The scene is still 
upon the battle-ground of the Angles. 
Similar reasoning will apply to the 
historical poems attributed to Taliesin. 
We shall see that the legends con- 
nected with Arthur, and the battles 
against the West Saxons, were more 
popular in Brittany than in the Island 
of Britain; but the earliest British 
poetry, such as we have it, turns upon 
the Anglian invasion of the north. 

If then, there is even a chance of 
extracting from these undoubtedly 
very ancient as well as most curious 
sources information about the early 
history of the country, a conscientious 
historian will not throw that chance 
away. Some, however, are influenced 
by foolish prejudice, while others are 
deterred, it must be owned, by sheer 
idleness. 

Having said thus much upon the 
historic bearing of these interesting 
relics, it is next well worth considering 
what has been the influence of British 
legends upon the romance literature 
of Europe. 

For the earliest development of this 
literature we must look to the country 
now called France. From various 
causes, the cultivation of the romance 
language in Gaul preceded that of the 
Italian in Italy ; and as the language 
was divided into two dialects, there 
was a corresponding division in the 
literature—the poetry of the trouba- 
dours flourished to the south of the 
Loire, that of the trouvéres to the 
north. Now nothing can be more 
striking than the difference between 
these two schools of poetry. All that 
we have from the troubadours par- 
takes of a lyric character, while the 
poetry of the trouvéres is decidedly 
epic. The first was earlier by a cen- 
tury, but, after giving the fairest pro- 
mises, produced no great work ; the 
other, though later in development, 
took the first rank in European litera- 
ture. 

The trouvéres were distinguished 
by producing the romances of chi- 
valry, which are so far “ epic” 
that they are narrative heroie poems. 
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These demanded moresustained power 
than mere lyrical effusions ; and, pass- 
ing by the legends of Amadis and the 
romances of the St. Gréal, we may 
divide Chivalric Romances into two 
great classes, those relating to Arthur, 
son of Uther Pendragon, and those 
which celebrate Charlemagne and his 
Paladins. The latter are entirely 
French ; the former were especial fa- 
vourites with the Norman and Anglo- 
Norman trouvéres. 

Hence in the intellectual move- 
ment which began in the twelfth 
century, and gave rise to modern 
European literature, we find the 
whole of Europe engaged in listening 
to stories concerning Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table. The 
world, as by common consent, was 
occupied in celebrating the ancient 
British heroes, holding them up as 
models of valour and of every other 
attribute which in those days was 
most highly honoured. 

Now the trouvéres and other ro- 
mance writers who celebrated Arthur 
and his knights are all indebted, for 
such measure of immortality as they 
enjoy, to Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
The merit of Geoffrey consists in hav- 
ing collected a body of legends which 
might otherwise have perished. These 
he put together in a narrative, which 
exercised a wonderful influence upon 
the literature of Europe, so that his 
work became one of the corner-stones 
of romance ; and there is scarcely a 
tale of chivalry, down to the sixteenth 
century, which has not directly or in- 
ow borrowed a colouring from 

im. 

It is, therefore worth while to in- 
quire who Geoffrey of Monmouth was, 
and to investigate the origin of his 
principal work. 

The real name of Geoffrey was 
Gruffydd ab Arthur, i.e., Griffith the 
son of, Arthur ; but it would appear 
that he substituted the Norman name 
Galfrai or Geoffrey, for the Cambrian 
“ Gruffydd ;” and from the fact of his 
having been Archdeacon of Mon- 
mouth, he iscommonly called Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. Almost every writer 
has confounded him with Godfrey or 
Geoffrey ab Arthur, who was conse- 
crated bishop of St. Asaph in 1152; 
but our Geoffrey was elected bishop 
of Llandaff in 1152, and died the 
same year. The exact date at which 
he published his Chronicle has not 


been ascertained ; but as Robert, Earl 
of Gloucester, to whom it is dedicated, 
died in 1147, the work must have ap- 
peared before that period. 

His History or Chronicle com- 
mences with the fabulous Brutus, a 
great-grandson of Aineas, and fur- 
nishes a list of British kings, includ- 
ing King Lear, Ferrex and Porrex, 
and Dunwallo Moelmutius, down to 
Cassibellaunus, in whose reign Ceesar 
invades the country. After this period 
we find the names of Cymbeline, of 
Lucius, who first accepts Christianity, 
and Constantine the Great, who ob- 
tains the empire of the world. The 
Saxon invasion is described at some 
length, together with the exploits of 
Uther Pendragon, Merlin, and Arthur. 
The latter, after conquering a great 
portion of Europe, is crowned with 
gorgeous ceremony at Caerlleon. This 
is the most romantic part of the work. 
The chronicle is continued to Cadwal- 
lader, the last of the British kings, 
who died A.D. 689. 

Although the work of Geoffrey was 
once received as containing the au- 
thentic records of the ancient British 
race, it has long been discarded as of 
any historical authority. But in pro- 
portion as its authority has declined, 
its literary value has increased, since 
it indisputably formed a new era in 
literature, and founded a new school 
in imaginative composition. 

Granting, then, that Geoffrey's 
chronicle is full of fable, we have 
still to inquire who was the inventor 
of these fables exhibiting so primitive 
a type of British fiction. In other 
words, is the chronicle a translation 
or an original work? He himself 
states, that Walter, Archdeacon of 
Oxford, presented him with a very 
ancient book in the British tongue, 
which related the actions of all the 
kings, from Brutus to Cadwallader. 
At Walter’s request he undertook the 
translation of that book into Latin. 
At the conclusion of his narrative he 
repeats this statement, and adds that 
Walter brought the book out of 
Brittany. 

Some have supposed that the Arch- 
deacon here mentioned was Walter 
de Mapes: more recent critics assert 
that it was Walter Calenius; and 
others have even conjectured that 
these two names denote the same 
person. But Geoffrey says nothing 
more than “ Walter, Archdeacon of 





Oxford ;” and this name constantly 
recurs in the various accounts re- 
specting the origin of this history. 
The original is called sometimes the 
“Book of Oxford,” at other times 
the “ Book of Walter, the Archdea- 
con,” and more rarely the “ Breton 
Book.” It is strange that a specific 
name should have been selected, if 
there were not some truth in the 
story; and it would be still more 
strange, if an individual had per- 
mitted his name to be so freely used 
without making any remonstrance, 
unless the assertion was substantially 
correct, or unless we assume that 
one Archdeacon fabricated an im- 
posture, and called upon another 
Archdeacon to back it. Unfortu- 
nately, the fabulous character of 
Geoftrey’s history has thrown dis- 
credit upon his testimony—not very 
justly, indeed, if his work should 
prove to be a translation. People 
seem to have argued that a man who 
could tell so many falsehoods is not 
to be trusted, even when he happens 
to speak the truth. Besides, in those 
days, it was very common for authors 
to give marvellous accounts of their 
original sources, in order to bespeak 
a favourable hearing ; hence poets and 
romance writers constantly quoted 
“Breton Lays,’ as authorities for 
their works, especially in reference 
to Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table. 


We have now to consider the evi- 


dence which may be derived from, 


Cymric manuscripts. There is, in the 
Cymric language, a well known record 
called the Brut 7'ysylio or “Chronicle 
of Tysylio,” containing an account of 
the British kings, from Brutus to 
Cadwallader. The best copy of this 
chronicle is preserved in the “ Red 
Book of Hergest,’ a folio volume, 
bound in red leather, and comprising 
several manuscripts of the fourteenth 
century. The volume formerly be- 
longed to Margam Abbey, in Gla- 
morganshire, and now reposes in the 
Library of Jesus College, Oxford. At 
the end of this copy of the “ Brut 
Tysylio,” the fullowing notice occurs : 
—*“T, Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, 
turned this book from Cymric into 
Latin ; and when I was old, I turned 
it back from Latin into Cymric.” 
Another chronicle, called the Brut 
Breninodd, or “Chronicle of the 
ings,” printed in the Myvyrian 
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Archaiology, exhibits a similar con- 
cluding remark :—“ Thisisthe Cymric 
book which Walter, Archdeacon of 
Oxford, translated from Latin into 
Cymric, and he rendered it truly and 
completely from the history of the 
said Cymry; and all this I re-trans- 
lated from Cymric into Latin.” 

The critics tell us that “I” means 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. Professor 
Walter (Das alte Wales, p. 46, Bonn, 
1859), thinks thatthe “ Brut Tysylio” 
is identical with the Breton book; 
while others suppose that the “ Brut 
Tysylio” is nothing else than a Welsh 
version of Geoffrey’s history. How- 
ever, if we believe the statements at 
the end of the respective manu- 
scripts, Walter, Archdeacon of Ox- 
ford, translated the “ Brut Tysylio” 
into Latin ; and the Cymric re-trans- 
lation, which he made, appears in the 
“ Brut y Breninodd.” 

If, then, Walter himself was a good 
Cymrie scholar, it could not be from 
ignorance of the language that he re- 
quested Geoffrey of Monmouth, to 
translate the original; and the com- 
mon explanation is, that since the 
Latin style of Geoffrey was remarka- 
ble for elegance, Walter employed 
his services in preparing the work 
for publication. That Geoffrey did 
not confine himself to the mere duties 
of a translator, is evident from the 
fact that he breaks off at the end of 
the Sixth Book, to introduce a lengthy 
account of Merlin’s prophecies, merely 
because public attention happened to 
be directed to the subject. Such a 
digression as this is wholly inconsist- 
ent with the duties of a translator ; 
and we may surmise that Geoffrey, 
like a skilful publisher, was ready to 
take up any subject that promised to 
suit the market. 

On the whole, we may conclude 
with Stephens (Literature of the 
Kymry, p. 322), “ that Geoffrey was 
less a translator than an original 
author ; that a great part of the work 
was derived from Cymric sources ; 
and that in the wars of Arthur he 
has borrowed from Armorican tradi- 
tions, or probably translated some 
Breton manuscript.” The story of 
the Trojan migration and. the de- 
scent of the kings from Brutus were 
con made: the account is so full 
in Nennius, that little is supplied by 
Gqatrer. 

We have seen that, while the 
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legends of Charlemagne were purely 
French, the legend of Arthur was a 
favourite with the Anglo-Norman 
poets; and we naturally inquire why 
the Normans should devote them- 
selves to the praise of British heroes. 

There are points of internal evi- 
dence which show that the stories of 
King Arthur were much more fully 
developed in Brittany than upon the 
island of Britain. The exiles, who 
fled to the Continent in the fifth and 
sixth centuries, carried their native 
legends with them; the districts 
from which they fled were Devon 
and Cornwall, the scene of Arthur’s 
exploits ; and we know with what 
fondness refugees exalt the glory of 
the country from which they have 
been driven. Thus the exiles exag- 
gerated the splendour and exploits of 
Arthur, and persisted in believing 
that he was not dead, but would 
come again to restore the kingdom. 
Further, in the legends of the Round 
Table, the names of places in Britain 
are either of sufficient celebrity to be 
known abroad, or so inaccurate as to 
betray want of local knowledge, in 
either case quite consistently with a 
Breton origin. 

Now, by treaty with Charles the 
Simple, the Normans held Brittany as 
an arriere-fief ; hence they had more 
frequent communications with the 
Bretons than with the inhabitants of 
the other provinces in France. The 
Norman was naturally an imitator 
and an improver. Wherever his neigh- 
bours possessed or invented any thing 
worthy of admiration, he made the 
most of it; and on this principle he 
adopted the poetic legends of the 
Bretons. We may consider, then, the 
intimate relation of the Normans to 
Brittany as the first cause of their 
acquaintance with Breton literature. 

ext we have the Conquest of Eng- 
land. Whether the invasion of 1066 
was a Breton, as well as a Norman 
Conquest, in which the British exiles 
of Armorica played off the return 
match against the Saxons, is a point 
which we cannot discuss here. At all 
events, we know that Alain Rufus, 
son of Hoel Count of Brittany, a 
kinsman and follower of William the 
Conqueror, obtained the title of Earl 
of Richmond and the estates of the 
Saxon Earl Edwin, embracing nearly 
200 manors and townships, with juris- 


diction over all Richmondshire, about 
a third of the North Riding of York- 
shire. This vast domain was long 
possessed by the successors of Alain ; 
and as they allotted a large portion of 
the lands in Richmondshire to Ar- 
morican knights, it is probable that 
Breton legends were introduced into 
England by these new colonists. In 
like manner, many other Breton lords 
and gentlemen, having signalized 
themselves at the Battle of Hastings, 
received from the Conqueror recom- 
nses of a similar kind. Hence the 
Norman and Anglo-Norman trouvéres, 
living under the same government 
with them, had many opportunities 
of learning the ancient traditions. 

Theearliest Norman-French version 
of the Chronicle of British Kings was 
written by Geoffroi Gaimar, a trou- 
vére of Stephen’s reign. He was at- 
tached to the household of Constance, 
the wife of Ralph Fitz-Gilbert, and 
he makes grateful mention of the 
assistance which she afforded him in 
his studies. The history of the Bri- 
tish Kings formed only a portion of 
Gaimar’s poem, which was continued 
through the Anglo-Norman period, to 
the reigns of the first and second 
Norman Kings. The British portion 
is not extant, having been probably 
eclipsed by the more popular version 
of Wace. The only part which re- 
mains is entitled Hstowe des Engles, 

At the end of the poem he gives an 
account of his original sources; but 
his words have given rise to diversity 
of interpretation. According to the 
Abbé de la Rue, the poet affirms that 
he had consulted a translation from 
Welsh manuscripts, made by order of 
Robert Earl of Gloucester; that he 
had compared this version with the 
translation made by Geoftrey of Mon- 
mouth from the Book of Oxford, and 
that he had corrected the one by the 
other. 

Mr.Thomas Wright, the well-known 
antiquary, thinks that the Abbé has 
strangely misinterpreted this e. 
To him it appears evident that the 
only history of the British Kings used 
by Gaimar was the work then re- 
cently published by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. If so, Gaimar’s assertion that 
Robert Earl of Gloucester had caused 
the history to be translated from the 
“Welsh” book, is a “mistake in the 
description of the original, into which 








he very easily fell, considering the 
dubious import of the Latin Britan- 
nicus(British or Breton) at that time.” 
But let us see what Gaimar himself 
actually says, a text as given 
by Mr. Wright (Biog. Brit. Lit., 
Anglo-Norman period, pp. 151, &c.), 
and translating literally. After ac- 
knowledging his obligation to Dame 
Constance, the poet adds :— 


“She sent to Helmsley for the book of 
Walter Espec. Robert the Earl of Glouces- 
ter caused this story to be translated, ac- 
cording to the books of the Welsh, which 
they had of the British Kings, Walter 
Espec asked for it, the Earl Robert sent it 
to him; then Walter Espec lent it to Ralph 
FitzGilbert. Dame Constance borrowed it 
from her lord, whom she much loved. 
Geoffrey Gaimar wrote this book, translated 
it, and put in facts which the Welsh had left 
out ; since he had purchased, whether it were 


right or it were wrong, the good Book of 


Ozford, which was Walter the Archdeacon’s ; 
so by it, he amended his own book well. 
And from the history of Winchester this 
story was amended,” &c. 


Gaimar’s argument is this, that he 
had great trouble in collecting his 
materials ; that he derived them from 
various sources, and amended one 
account by another. The foundation 
of all was the book which Walter 
Espee had borrowed from Robert 
Earl of Gloucester, and this was a 
translation from certain Welsh book's. 
But Gaimar took the liberty of in- 
serting several facts which the Welsh 
had omitted ; and his authority for so 
doing was the Book of Oxford, namely, 
the book of Archdeacon Walter, toge- 
ther with the history of Winchester, 
and other records. 

Supposing that Gaimar had taken 
as the foundation of his work the ver- 
sion made by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
it would have been useless to quote 
the book of Archdeacon Walter in 
support of additional facts, because 
Geoffrey of Monmouth appeals to the 
game book as his own authority. The 
question is not of comparative trans- 
lation from the same record, but of 
authority as furnished by various re- 
cords. And yet, Mr. Wright says— 
“ He(Gaimar) repeats that the original 
of this was the Welsh (7.¢., Breton) 
Book of Oxford, belonging to Walter 
the Archdeacon ;” although Gaimar 
étpressly quotes the Book of Oxford 
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as an authority for facts which were 
not found in his original document. 

That portion of Gaimar’s poem 
which refers to the British period of 
history has not been printed, and ap- 
pears to have been lost. This is the 
more to be regretted, as Gaimar may 
not improbably have recorded some 
traditions which are not preserved by 
other writers. The explanation, that 
the British portion of his work was 
eclipsed by the more popular poem of 
Wace, is sufficiently probable. 

The work of Wace, entitled Zi 
Romans de Brut,and otherwise called 
the Brut d Angleterre, is partly a close 
translation from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and partly a paraphrase with 
considerable amplifications. Themar- 
vellous exploits of King Arthur are 
the most interesting portions, because 
they form the basis of subsequent 
Arturian romances. Wace added the 
Legends of the Round Table, with its 
feasts and games, of which Geoffrey 
makes no mention. He was certainly 
acquainted with the traditionary lore 
of Brittany, so that his knowledge of 
local legends gives him very great im- 
portance in the history of romantic 
literature. 

In dealing with these traditions, 
he does not appear to be actuated by 
a spirit of blind credulity ; for, in re- 
marking upon Arthur and his knights, 
he gives his opinion that all is not 
true, and yet all is not false, in the 
account of their adventures ; but that 
the story-tellers, in order to embellish 
their poetry, have mingled so many 
fables with the history of Arthur and 
his companions in arms, that they 
have given a fabulous colour to the 
whole narrative. 

We have endeavoured to account 
for the interest which the Normans 
took in British legends; it is more 
strange thatthe contemporary English 
should have celebrated the exploits of 
Arthur, the great antagonist of their 
Saxon forefathers. This may possibly 
be explained by the force of imitation 
and the power of fashion; but it is 
more likely that, during the progress 
of fiction, Arthur completely lost his 
historical character, and became a 
mere ideal personage, the representa- 
tive of all that was glorious in chi- 
valry. It is, indeed, a striking proof 
of the popularity enjoyed by the 
British legends, that they appeared in 
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an English form within sixty years 
after the publication of Geottrey’s 
Historia Britonum. 

Layamon’s English version of the 
Brut, or Chronicle of Britain, is in 
the main a translation from the work 
of Wace, although Layamon has 
made considerable additions from 
other sources. It is not easy to as- 
certain its exact date; but, from inter- 
nal evidence, the critics have conjec- 
tured that 1200-1205 is the probable 
period of its composition. Some im- 
portant inferences may be drawn from 
the production itself. The fact that 
a priest of the midland counties 
translated Wace’s poem into English 
is sufficient evidence that a know- 
ledge of the Norman-French trouvéres 
and their writings was widely dif- 
fused ; and although French was the 
fashionable language of literature at 
the time, yet there must have been 
an English reading public, otherwise 
no one would have thought it worth 
while to make a translation of this 
kind. 

Layamon does not, however, con- 
fine himself to the work of a transla- 
tor, but frequently adds new matter 
of his own, and sometimes improves 
upon his copy by graphic touches, 
which give him a claim to be consi- 
dered an original writer. The follow- 
ing remark of his learned editor, Sir 
Frederic Madden, is well worthy of 
attention: “That Layamon was in- 
debted for some of these legends to 
Welsh traditions, not recorded in 
Geoffrey of Monmouth or Wace, is 
scarcely to be questioned; and they 
supply an additional argument in 
support of the opinion that the former 

Geoffrey) was not a mere inventor. 
any circumstancesincidentally men- 
tioned by Layamon are to be traced 
to a British origin—as, for instance, 
the notice of Queen Judon’s death; 
the mention of Taliesin and his con- 
ference with Kimbelin ; the tradi- 
tionary legends relative to Arthur ; 
the allusions to several prophecies of 
Merlin; and the names of various 
personages which do not appear in 
the Latin or French writers. Refer- 
ences are occasionally made to works 
extant in the time of Layamon, but 
which are not now to be recognised.” 

The investigation of romantic lite- 
rature is instructive, because epic and 
dramatic poetry arose in the middle 
ages quite independently of the clas- 


sical epos and drama. From the 
revival of learning in the fifteenth, 
to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, classical tastes prevailed ; but 
during the last hundred years there 
has been a reaction in favour of 
medieval research, leading to the 
distinction of the classical and ro- 
mantic schools. If the romantic 
literature of Europe is worth studying 
at all, it should be examined tho- 
roughly ; and as far as the Arturian 
cyclus is concerned, the fountain head 
is British or Breton tradition. 

The influence of British legends, as 
exhibited in the literature of the Tudor 
period, deserves special notice. On 
the accession of the Tudor family, 
increased attention was paid to British 
tradition ; and very naturally, because 
Henry VII. was a Welshman by des- 
cent, had spent much of his time in 
Brittany, and was placed upon the 
English throne by the aid of Welsh- 
men and Bretons. 

Henry’s grandfather, Owen Tudor, 
was a gentleman of Penmynydd in 
Anglesea, born about the year 1385. 
He went up to London to study law, 
and afterwards spent some time upon 
the Continent. He appears to have 
been handsome and accomplished ; at 
all events he succeeded in gaining the 
affections of Catherine, widow of 
Henry V., and married her. Of 
course by this alliance Owen gained 
great hcnour, but not the shadow of 
a title to the throne. 

His son, Edmund Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond, married the only daughter 
and heiress of John Beaufort, Duke 
of Somerset, who was descended from 
John of Gaunt, by Catherine Swyn- 
ford. NowJohn of Gaunt’s children 
by this lady were legitimated in the 
reign of Richard IT. ; but according to 
the reading in one copy of the patent, 
they were expressly debarred from 
any claim to the throne. Therefore 
any pretensions to the crown, founded 
upon the rights of the Beaufort 
family, would be open to question. 

Edmund’s son Henry (afterwards 
Henry VII.), was born in Pembroke 
Castle, about the year 1455. From 
the fifth year of his age to the time 
when he won the crown (1485), he 
was alwayseither in exile or in prison; 
during the last fifteen years of this 
period he remaind in France. 

It is clear that by his father’s side 
Henry wus a Cymro, or as we com- 
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monly say a “Welshman,” and could 
have no title to the throneof England. 
Any right that he enjoyed came 
through his mother; and her claim 
was not entirely free from dispute. It 
is doubtful whether his own unaided 
title would ever have carried him to 
the object of his desires; but when, 
in 1483, Richard III. obtained su- 
preme power, the discontented parties 
turned their eyes upon Henry. They 
thought that if he united himself in 
marriage with the princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV., such a com- 
bination might be effected as would 
overthrow the power of Richard. 

In the first instance the confeder- 
ates prepared a rising in Wales by 
help of the Duke of Buckingham ; 
but he was unsuccessful and lost his 
life. A more sure ally was found in 
Rhys ap Thomas, who possessed vast 
influence in South Wales; he was 
won over to Henry’s cause by the 
Bishop of St. David’s and others. 
Henry set sail from Harfieur with 
2,000 men, chiefly Bretons ; and upon 
landing at Milford Haven he was 
hailed as king by Rhys ap Thomas, 
who ordered the beacon fires to be 
lighted, and roused the country in his 
favour. 

No doubt, at Bosworth the turning 

int was the defection of the Stan- 
eys ; but it was altogether owing to 

elsh and Breton aid that Henry 
was able to advance as far as Bos- 
worth ; and this point has not escaped 
the attention of Shakespeare, who 
makes Richard say to his men, 


“ Remember whom you are to cope withal: 
A sort of vagabonds, rascals, and run- 
aways, 
A scum of Bretagnes,* and base lackey 
peasants, 
Whom their o’ercloyed country vomits 
forth 
To desperate ventures and assured de- 
struction. 
And who doth lead them but a paltry 
fellow, 
Long kept in Bretagne at our mother’s 
cost ? 
; milksop; one that never in his life 
elt so much cold as over shoes in snow. 
Let’s whip these stragglers o'er the seas 
again ; 
Lash hence these over-weening rags of 
France, 
These famished beggars, weary of their 
lives, 


* i.e. Bretons, 
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Who, but for dreaming on this fond ex- 
ploit, 

For want of means, poor rats, had hanged 
themselves, 

If we be conquered, let men conquer us, 

And not these bastard Bretagnes, whom 
our fathers 

Have in their own land beaten, bobbed, 
and thumped, 

And, on record, left them the heirs of 
shame.”—(Rich, I1I., Act 5, Sc. 3.) 


Henry was crowned on the field of 
battle, and he acknowledged his ob- 
ligations to Sir Rhys ap Thomas by 
conferring upon him the honour of 
knighthood. The Welsh triumphed 
in the glory of their countryman ; and 
though they afterwards complained 
that Henry did not pay sufficient re- 
gard to the interests of Wales, they 
never wavered in their loyalty. To 
this day Maes Bosworth (i.e. Bos- 
worth Field), is a favourite topic 
among the bards of the principality. 

Henry’s best title was his victorious 
sword. He was always jealous of ad- 
mitting that he owed anything to his 
wife ; and as a natural consequence, 
he offended the adherents of the 
House of York. Still he was not 
completely satisfied with his own 
Lancastrian title, and he claimed de- 
scent from Cadwallader, the last of 
the British kings. He sent letters to 
Dr. Owen Pool, Dr. John King, and 
others, who, consulting with bards 
and genealogists, soon manufactured 
a pedigree from Henry VII., son of 
Edmund, Earl of Richmond, son of 
Owen ap Meredyeld ap Tudor, all 
the way back to the fabulous Brutus. 

Concurrently with these researches 
about the descent of the Tudors, we 
observe a renewed study of British 
and Anglo-Saxon antiquity. John 
Leland and Lord Berners flourished 
during the reign of Henry VIII; 
while William Camden, Sir Henry 
Spelman, and Sir Robert Cotton, 
adorned the age of Elizabeth. The 
historians of the day manifested simi- 
lar tastes, as may be seen in the 
chronicles of Edward Hall, John 
Stow, and Raphael Holinshed. But 
not to lay stress on the works of his- 
torians or professed antiquaries, let 
us turn to the poets. For extent of 
narrative, the reader may consult the 
“Polyolbion” of Michael Drayton, 
who repeatedly introduces accounts 
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of Arthur and the British heroes ; or 
“Albion’s England,” by William War- 
ner, who narrates in verse the early 
history of Britain. The earliest Eng- 
lish tragedy, “Gorboduce,” is founded 
on the legends of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth ; and from the same source, 
directly or indirectly, Shakespeare 
has derived his “King Lear” and 
“ Cymbeline.” 

At present we shall confine our- 
selves to the use which Spenser has 
made of British traditions in his 
“ Faerie Queene.” 

Spenser tells us, in his preface, that 
the object of his book was to fashion 
a gentleman or noble person in vir- 
tuous discipline; and since the co- 
lour of historic fiction is pleasing to 
the mind, he chose the history of 
King Arthur, “ Whom I conceive,” 
says he, “after his long education by 
Timon, to whom he was by Merlin 
delivered to be brought up, so soon as 
he was born of the Lady Igrayne, to 
have seen in a dream or vision the 
Faerie Queene, with whose excellent 
beauty ravished, he awaking, resolved 
to seek her out; and so, being by 
Merlin armed, and by Timon tho- 
roughly instructed, he went to seek 
her forth in Faerie Land.” 

A brilliant description of Arthur’s 
appearance is given in Book I., canto 
7, and he narrates. his vision to Una 
in Canto 9; but in the present inquiry 
we are more concerned with the allu- 
sions to British antiquity. When 
Prince Arthur and Sir Guyon are 
wandering in search of adventure, 
they come to a castle, where they are 
hospitably entertained. In a tower 
of the building the Prince finds an 
ancient book, called “ Briton Moni- 
ments,” which is no other than “a 
chronicle of Briton kings from Brute 
to Uther’s reign” (Bk. IL, canto 8). 
Nearly the whole of the following 
canto is occupied with this chronicle ; 
all taken from Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
We meet with the old names of Leir, 
Gorboduc, and Cymbeline, down to 
Ambrosius and Uther Pendragon. 
There the book abruptly closes ; and 
the Prince is filled with secret plea- 
sure, and wonder of antiquity : 


“At last quite ravished with delight to 
hear 
The royal offspring of his native land, 
Cried out, ‘Dear country! O, how 
dearly dear 


Ought thy remembrance and perpetual 
band 

Be to thy foster-child, that from thy 
hand 

Did common breath and nouriture re- 
ceive ! 

How brutish is it not to understand 

How much to her we owe that all us 
gave; 

That gave unto us all whatever good we 
have !’”"—Bk, II., Canto 10. 


In the third book the legends are 
resumed ; but as they treat of things 
then in the future, they are given im 
the form of prophecy, and placed in 
the mouth of the enchanter Merlin. 
Britomartis is the daughter and 
heiress of King Ryence, “in Deheu- 
barth, that now South Wales is hight” 
(from deheu, “south,” and pers 
“ part—region”). She has fallen in 
love with Arthegal, and is taken by 
an old nurse to consult Merlin upon 
her future destiny. His prophetic 
spirit declares that from her womb 
should spring a famous progeny of 
the ancient Trojan blood ; renowned 
kings and sacred emperors should de- 
scend froin her, and restore the power 
of the Britons. The man destined to 
be her husband was Arthegall, Prince 
of Cornwall. Both he and she should 
give proof of valour, but her husband 
should be cut off too early by “ prac- 
tice criminal of secret foes.” Their 
son should fight bravely against his 
Saxon enemies, and so, with varying 
success, their grandson and his de- 
scendants. The prophecy foretells 
the massacre of the monks at Bangor- 
Tscoed, on the Dee, and the death of 
Cadwallader, the last British king. 
3ut the thraldom of the Britons is 
limited to a certain term ; after twice 
four hundred years (689, the death of 
Cadwallader, to 1485, the battle of 
Bosworth), they shall be restored to 
their former rule, and their “impor- 
tune fates be satisfied.” So when the 
term is full accomplished, 


* There shall a spark of fire, which hath 

longwhile 

Been in his ashes raked up and hid, 

Be freshly kindled in the fruitful isle 

Of Mona, where it lurked in exile; 

Which shall break forth into bright 
burning flame, 

And reach unto the house that bears the 
style 

Of royal majesty and souveraine name ; 

So shall the Briton blood their crown 
again reclaim. 
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“ Thenceforth eternal union shall be made 
Between the nations different afore, 
And sacred peace shall lovingly persuade 
The warlike minds to learn her goodly 
lore, 
And civil arms to exercise no more ; 
Then shall a royal virgin reign, which 


shall 

Stretch her white rod over the Belgic 
shore, 

And the great Castle smite so sore 
withal, 


That it shall make him shake, and shortly 
learn to fall. 


“ But yet the end is not.” 


There wasno small amount of court- 
ly flattery here. Mona is Anglesea, the 
home of the Tudors ; the royal virgin 
is, of course, Elizabeth ; the Belgic 
shore means the Netherlands—then 
oppressed by Spain ; and the great 

astle is taken to signify the Castilian 
or Spanish power. Here the Tudors 
are traced to old British times, and 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth herself 
is predicted by the famous enchanter, 
Merlin, whose prophecies were cur- 
rent for many centuries. 

We see at a glance that Spenser 
must have been a close student of 
British tradition ; but it is singular 
that the fame of Arthur has not been 
more fully identified with Spenser’s 
work. Hamlet and Othello immedi- 
ately call up the name of Shakespeare; 
but Arthur does not suggest the re- 
collection of Spenser, or conversely. 
It is equally true, that his Prince 
Arthur has not taken hold of the 

ublic imagination; neither is the 
‘Faerie Queene” itself a popular 
poem. Take a hundred men at haz- 
ard, and, perhaps, not one among 
them can tell how Spenser has treated 
the hero of British tradition. 

Some explain this want of popu- 
larity, by alleging that the poem itself 
has inherent defects ; but the follow- 
ing point deserves consideration. 
Spenser belongs, in spirit, to the 
school of medizval chivalry, and his 
yom is essentially romantic ; there- 
ore, since he wrote at a time when 
the feeling of chivalry was not lost, 
his work was well received. But 
when the tide set in against the ro- 
mantic, and in favour of the classical 
school, admiration of the Greeks and 
Romans induced a corresponding con- 
tempt for the middle ages. LEvery- 


pap Sr pen was termed Gothic, 
and ic meant barbarous. As the 





word was applied to many things, 
good and bad, with which it never 
had any. connexion, “ Gothic ro- 
mance” was condemned ; fairy tales— 
the “fancies of Gothic mythology ”— 
arose from the depths of “ Gothic ig- 
norance ;’ and much more to the 
same effect. 

We may trace this change of 
opinion by comparing Milton with one 
of his commentators. Though emi- 
nently a poet of the classical school, 
Milton often speaks fondly of chivalry, 
and pleasingly alludes to medisval 
legends. Among other passages which 
might be quoted, he says (“ Paradise 
Lost,” I, 580) :— 

“ And what resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther's son 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights ; 
And all who since, baptized or infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 

Damasco, or Marocco, or Trebisond, 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 
When Charlemain with all his peerage 
fell 

By Fontarabbia.” 


Milton published his “ Paradise 
Lost” in 1667, and his learned com- 
mentator, Bishop Newton, wrote in 
1749. The commentary, as a whole, 
is very valuable ; but, on the passage 
in question, the Bishop thus expresses 
himself :—‘‘ Though we cannot agree 
with Dr. Bentley in rejecting some of 
these lines as spurious, yet, it is much 
to be wished that our poet had not 
so far indulged his taste for romances, 
of which he professes himself to have 
been fond in his younger years ; and 
not been ostentatious of such read- 
ing, as, perhaps, had better never have 
been read.” How much wiser are poets 
than the most learned of their com- 
mentators ! Milton nursed his youth- 
ful imagination by reading romances ; 
and, at one time, he designed to 
make the exploits of King Arthur 
the subject of an epicpoem. ‘“ What 
we have lost,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
in his abandoning the theme, “can 
only be estimated by the enthusiastic 
tone into which he always swells 
when he touches upon the ‘shores of 
old romance.’ ” 

In fact, an epicon King Arthur 
has been at once the aspiration and 
the despair of our poets. On this 
subject, Ben Jonson is reported to 
have talked very largely, in his fa- 
shion ; and to the name of Milton 
we may certainly add that of. Dry- 
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den, who not only expressed his in- 
tention of founding an — poem on 
the history of Arthur, but actually 
wrote a dramatic opera on “ King 
Arthur, the British Worthy.” The 
drama, as it stands, is a poor affair. 
Having been written under UharlesIL., 
the piece, as originally composed, 
may con had a strong political ten- 
dency ; but there is reason to suppose 
that when it appeared in 1691, the 
political allusions had been suppress- 
ed, for fear of giving offence to the 
Government. owever, Purcell’s 
music saved the opera, containing, 
says Dr. Burney, “movements which 
a century has not injured, and which 
the best composers of the present 
time would not reject, particularly the 
duet, ‘Two daughters of this Aged 
Stream,’ and ‘ Fairest Isle, all isles 
excelling.’ ” 

Greater success has been obtained, 
in our own day, by Alfred Tennyson’s 
“ Tdylls of the King.” These are not 
so much “idylls” as fragmentary 
epic poems of the Arturian cyclus. 

ut their tone is excellent ; and the 
reason why Tennyson has been more 
successful than his predecessors, is 
not merely that he has consulted the 
medizeval romances, but that he has 
drawn, at first or second hand, from 
Cymric sources. It stands to reason, 
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that if a poet would write well about 
a Britannic hero, he himself must 
have the spirit of a Briton. 

These are some of the arguments 
which may be urged in favour of 
Cymric studies, as illustrating our 
history and literature. Whether we 
regard them or not, the Germans are 
now devoting themselves, with in- 
defatigible energy, both to Cymric 
and Gaelic inquiries. For example, 
the work of Professor Walter, to 
which reference has been made, is an 
important contribution to the history 
of Wales. After discussing the his- 
torical sources, and the early records 
which have been handed down, he 
gives an able review of legal docu- 
ments founded upon the ancient laws 
and institutes of Wales, published by 
the Record Commission. The Bre- 
hon Laws of Ireland will, no doubt, 
furnish ample materials for a similar 
work. 

Europe is justified in looking to 
these islands, where the Celtic ne 
guages are still spoken, for assistance 
in the philological and historical in- 
vestigation of Celtic antiquity ; but, 
unless our scholars bestir themselves, 
we shall be distanced by the Ger- 
mans on our own ground, to the 
lasting disgrace of the country. 


HAND, 


PART IV. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


IN WHICH CAPTAIN LAKE MEETS A FRIEND NEAR THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Laks had no very high opinion of 


entle or simple. 
dare say, the little 


men or women, 
“She listens, 

said h 

0 


sp’ e. 
, Master Stanley ; she’s a good 


1 N 
little gir 

“ She quite believes her mistress is 
up stairs—eh ?” 

“Yes; the Lord forgive me—I’m 
deceiving her.” 

He did not like the tone and look 
which accompanied this. 

“Now, my good old Tamar, you 
really can’t be such an idiot as to 
fancy there can be any imaginable 
wrong in keeping that prying little 
girl in ignorance of that which in no 


wise concerns her. This is a critical 
matter, do you see, and if it were 
known in this place that your young 
mistress had gone away as she has 
done—though quite innocently—upon 
my honour—I think it would blast her. 
You would not like, for a stupid 
crotchet, to ruin poor Radie, I fancy.” 

“Tm doing just what you both 
bid me,” said the old woman. 

“You sit up stairs chiefly ?” 

She nodded sadly. 

“ And keep the hall-door shut and 
bolted ?” 


one she nodded. 
“Tm going up to the Hall, and I'll 
tell them she’s much better, and that 
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I’ve been in her room, and that, per- 
haps she may go up to see them in 
the morning.” 

Old Tamar shook her head and 
groaned. 

“ How long is all this to go on for, 
Master Stanley ?” 

‘*Why, d you, Tamar, can’t 
you listen?” he said, clutching her 
wrist in his lavender kid grasp rather 
roughly. “How long !—a very short 
time, I tell you. She'll be home im- 
mediately. Dll come to-morrow and 
tell you exactly--maybe to-morrow 
evening—will that do? And should 
they call, you must say the same ; 
and if Miss Dorcas—Miss Brandon, 
you know—should wish to go up to 
see her, tell her she’s asleep. Stop 
that hypocritical grimacing, will you. 
It is no part of your duty to tell the 
world what can’t possibly concern 
them, and may bring your young 
mistress to—to perdition. That does 
not strike me as any part of your 
religion.” 

Tamar groaned again, and she said, 
“T opened my Bible. Lord help me, 
three times to-day, Master Stanley, 
and could not go on. It’s no use 
I can’t read it.” 

“Time enough—I think you've read 
more than is good for you. I think 
you are half mad, Tamar ; but think 
what you may, it must be done. Have 
not you read of straining at gnats and 
swallowing camels. You used not, 
I’ve heard, to be always so scrupu- 
lous, old Tamar.” 

There was a vile sarcasm in his 
tone and look. 

“Tt is not for the child I nursed to 
—, said Tamar. 





here were scandalous stories of 


wicked old Tiberius—bankrupt, dead 
and buried—compromising the fame 
of Tamar—not always a spectacled 
and cadaverous student of holy writ. 
These, indeed, were, even inStanley’s 
childhood old-world, hazy, traditions 
of the servants’ hall. But boys hear 
often more than is good, and more 
than gospel, who live in such houses 
as old General Lake, the millionaire 
widower, kept. 
“T did not mean anything, upon 
my honour, Tamar, that could annoy 
‘ou. I only meant you used not to 
a fool, and pray don’t begin now; 
for I assure you, ie and I would 


not ask it, if it could be avoided. You. 
have Miss Radie’s secret in your 
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hands. I don’t think you'd like to 
injure her, and you used to be trust- 
worthy. I don’t think your Bible 
teaches you anywhere to hurt your 
neighbour and to break faith.” 

“Don’t speak of the Bible now ; 
but you needn’t fear me, Master Stan- 
ley,” answered the old woman, with a 
heavy sigh. “I don’t know whyshe’~ 
gone, nor why it’s a secret—I dor 
and I’d rather not. Poor Miss]. 2", 
she never heard anything but what 
was good from old Tamar, whatever 
I might a’ bin myself, miserable sir 
ners are we all; and I’ll do a on™ 
bid me, and I have done, Master ‘ise, 
ley, howsoever it troubles my 1° wl; 
and now old Tamar’s word’s spoke- 
that’s all.” 

“Old Tamar is a sensible creature, 
as she always was. I hope I did not 
vex you, Tamar. I did not mean, I 
assure you ; but we get rough ways 
in the army, I’m afraid, and you won't 
mind me. You never did mind little 
Stannie when he was naughty, you 
know.” 

There was here a little subsidence 
in his speech. He was thinking of 
giving her a crown, but there were 
several reasons against it, so that 
handsome coin remained in his purse. 

“And I forgot to tell you, Tamar, 
I’ve aring for you in town—a little 
souvenir ; youll think it pretty—a 
gold ring, with a stone in it—it be- 
longed to poor dear Aunt Jemima, 
you remember. I left it behind ; so 
stupid !” 

So he shook hands with old Tamar, 
and patted her affectionately on the 
shoulder, and he said— 

“ Keep the hall-door bolted. Make 
any excuse you like; only it would 
not do for any one to open it, and run 
up to the room as they might, so 
don’t forget to secure the door when 
I go. I think that is all. Ta, ta, 
dear Tamar. Ill see you in the 
morning.” 

As he walked down the Mill-road 
toward the town, he met Lord Chel- 
ford on his way to make inquiry 
about Rachel at Redman’s Farm ; 
and Lake who, as we know, had just 
seen his sister, gave him all parti- 
culars. 

Chelford, like the lawyer, had heard 
from Mark Wylder that morning—a 
few lines, postponing his return. He 
merely mentioned it, and made no 
comment ; but Lake perceived that 
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he was annoyed rather at his unex- 
plained absence just then. 

Lake dined at Brandon that even- 
ing, and though looking ill, was very 
good company, and promised to bring 
an early report of Rachel’s convales- 
cence in the morning. 

I have little to-record of next day, 
xcept that Larkin received another 

ulon letter. Wylder plainly wrote 
haste, and ake said :— 

* y shall have to wait a day or two 
longer than I yesterday thought, to 
meet a fellow from whom I am tore- 
ceive something of importance, rather, 
as ; | hink, to me. Get the deeds 
rea | as I said in my last. If Iam 
not i .tylingden by Monday, we must 
put off the wedding for a week later 
~—there is no help for it. You need 
not talk of this. I write to Chelford 
to say the same.” 

This note was as unceremonious 
and stillshorter. Lord Chelford would 
have written at once to remonstrate 
with Mark on the unseemliness of 
putting off his marriage so capri- 
ciously, or, at all events, so myste- 
riously—Miss Brandon not being con- 
sidered, nor her friends consulted. 
But Mark had a decided objection to 
many letters : he had no fancy to be 
worried, when he had made up his 
mind, by prosy remonstrances ; and 
he shut out the whole tribe of letter- 
writers by simply omitting to give 
them his address. 

His cool impertinence, and specially 
this cunning precaution, incensed old 
Lady Chelford. She would have liked 
to write him one of those terse, cour- 
teous, biting notes, for which she 
was famous ; and her fingers, morally, 
tingled to box his ears. But what 
was to be done with inere “London ¢” 
Wylder was hidden from mortal sight, 
like a heaven-protected hero in the 
“ Tliad,” and a cloud of invisibility 
girdled him. 

Like most rustic communities, 
Gylingden and its neighbourhood 
were early in bed. Few lights burned 
after half-past ten, and the whole 
vicinity was deep in its slumbers be- 
fore twelve o’clock. 

At that dread hour, Captain Lake, 
about a mile on the noes which 
was the old London r from Gyl- 
ingd zn, was pacing backward and for- 
ward under the towering files of beech 
tha‘: overarched it at that point. 

The “ White House” public, with a 
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wide panel over its door, presenting, 
in tints subdued by time, a stage-coac 
and four horses in mid career, lay a 
few hundred yards nearer to Gyling- 
den. Not asoul was stirring—not a 
sound but those, sad and soothing, of 
nature was to be heard. 

Stanley Lake did not like waiting 
any more than did Louis XIV. He 
was really a little tired of acting 
sentry, and was very peevish by the 
time the ring of wheels and _ horse- 
hoofs approaching from the London 
direction became audible. Even 80, 
he had a longer wait than he expected, 
sounds are heard so far by night. At 
last, however, it drew nearer—nearer 
—quite close—and a sort of nonde- 
script vehicle—one-horsed—loomed 
in the dark, and he calls— 

“Halloo ! there,—I say—a passen- 
ger for the “ White House ?” 

At the same moment, a window of 
the cab—shall we call it—was let 
down, and a female voice—Rachel 
Lake’s—called to the driver to stop. 

Lake addressed the driver— 

“You come from Johnson’s Hotel— 
don’t you—at Dollington ?” 


“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, Pll pay you half-fare to 
bring me there.” 

“All right, sir. But the ’oss, sir, 
must ’av ‘is oats fust.” 

“Feed himhere, then. They are all 
asleep in the ‘ White House.” Tl 
be with you in five minutes, and you 
shall have something for yourself 
when we get into Dollington.” 

Stanley opened the door. She 
placed her hand on his, and stepped 
to the ground. It was very dark un- 
der those great trees. He held her 
hand a little harder than was his 
wont, 

* All quite well, ever since. You 
are not very tired, are you? I’m 
afraid it will be necessary for you to 
walk to ‘ Redman’s Farm,’ dear Radie 
—but itis hardly a mile, I think—for, 
you see, the fellow must not know who 

you are ; and I must go back with 
im, for I have not been very well— 
indeed I’ve been, I may say, very 
ill—and I told that fellow, Larkin, 
who has his eyes about him, and would 
wonder what kept me out so late, 
that I would run down to some of 
the places near for a change, and sleep 
a night there ; and that’s the reason, 
dear Radie, I can walk only a short 
way with you ; but youare mt ae. 
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to walk a part of the way home 
without me? You'are so sensible, 
and you have been, really, so very 
kind, I assure you I appreciate it, 


“ ALLOW me—pray do,” and he took 
her little bag from her hand. “I 
hope you are not very tired, darling ; 
you've been so very good ; and you're 
not afraid—you know the place is so 
sao the little walk by yourself. 

‘ake my arm ; I’ll go as far as I can, 
but itis very late you know—and you 
are sure you are not afraid ?” 

“T ought to be afraid of nothing 
now, Stanley, but I think I am afraid 
of everything.” 

“4 Merely a little nervous—it’s no- 
thing —I’ve been wretchedly since, 
myself ; but, I’m so glad you are home 

in ; you shall have no more trou- 
ble, I assure you, and not a creature 
suspects you have been from home. 
Old Tamar has behaved admirably.” 

Rachel sighed again, and said— 

“Yes—poor Tamar.” 

“ And now, dear, I’m afraid I must 
leave you—I’m very sorry ; but you see 
how it is; keep to the shady side, 
close by the hedge, where the trees 
stop ; but I’m certain you will meet 
no one. Tamar will tell you who has 
called—hardly anyone—I saw them 
myself every day at Brandon, and 
told them you were ill. You've been 
very kind, Radie ; I assure you I'll 
never forget it. You'll find Tamar 

and watching for you—I arranged 
all that ; and I need not say you'll 
be very careful not to let that little 
girl of yours hear anything. You'll 

very quiet—she suspects nothing ; 
and I assure you, so far as personal an- 
noyance of any kind is concerned, you 
= be Re ectly at ease. Good- 
night, Radie ; God bless you, dear : I 
wish very much I could see you all 
the way, but there’s a risk in it, you 
know. Good-night, dear Radie. By- 
the-by, htre’s your bag ; I’ll take the 
rug, it’s too heavy for you, and I may 
as well have it to Dollington.” 

He kissed her cheek in his slight 
way, and left her, and was soon on 
his way to Dollington, where he slept 
that night—rather more comfortably 
than hé had done since Rachel’s de- 








CHAPTER XXIV. 


HOW RACHEL SLEPT THAT NIGHT IN REDMAN’'S FARM, 
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Radie—I do, indeed; and I’m very 
grateful—I am, upon my word.” 
Rachel answered with a heavy sigh. 


Rachel walked on swiftly. Very 
tired, but not at all sleepy—on the 
contrary, excited and nervous, and 
rather relieved, notwithstanding that 
Stanley had left her to walk home 
alone. 

It seemed to her that more than a 
month had passed since she saw the 
Mill-road last. How much had hap- 
pened ! how awful was the change ! 

amiliar objects glided past her, the 
same, yet the fashion of the counte- 
nance was changed ; there was some- 
thing estranged and threatening. 

The pretty parsonage was now 
close by: in the dews of night the 
spirit of peace and slumber smiled 
over it; but the sight of its steep 
roof and homely chimney-stacks, 
smote with a shock at her brain and 
heart ; a troubled moan escaped her. 
She looked up with the instinct of 
prayer, and clasped her hands on the 
handle of that little bag which had 
made the mysterious journey with 
her ; a load which no man could lift 
lay upon her heart. 

Then she commenced her dark walk 
up the Mill-road—her hands still 
clasped, her lips moving in broken 
appeals to Heaven. She looked nei- 
ther to the right nor to the left, but 
passed on with inflexible gaze and 
hasty steps, like one who crosses a 
plank over some awful chasm. 

In such darkness Redman’s Dell 
was a solemn, not to say an awful, 
spot ; and at any time, I think, Ra- 
chel, in a like solitude and darkness, 
would have been glad to see the red 
glimmer of old Tamar's candle pro- 
claiming, under the branches, the 
neighbourhood of human life and 
sympathy. 

The old woman, with her shawl over 
her head, sat listening for her young 
mistress’s approach, on the little side- 
bench in the trellised porch, and tot- 
tered hastily forth to meet her at the 
garden wicket, whispering forsorn 
welcomes and thanksgivings, which 
Rachel answered only with a kiss, of 
her cold lips. 
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Safe, safe at home! Thank Hea- 
ven at least for that. Secluded once 
more—hidden in Redman’s Dell; 
but never again to be the same—the 
careless mind no more. The summer 
sunshine through the trees, the leafy 
songs of birds, ohscured in the smoke 
and drowned in the discord of an un- 
told and everlasting trouble. 

The hall-door was now shut and 
bolted. Wise old Tamar had turned 
the key upon the sleeping girl. There 
was nothing to be feared from prying 
eyes and listening ears. 

“You are cold, Miss Radie, and 
tired— poor thing! TI lit a bit of fire 
in your room, Miss; would you like 
me to go up stairs with you, Miss ?” 

“ Come.’ 

And so up stairs they went; and 
the young lady looked round with a 
strange anxiety, like a person look- 
ing for something, and forgettin 
what ; and, sitting down, she Jeane 
her head on her hand with a moan, 
the living picture of despair. ' 

“You've a headache, Miss Radie?” 
said the old woman standing by her 
with that look of painful inquiry 
which sat naturally on her face. 

“A heart-ache, Tamar.” 

“Let me help you off with these 
things, Miss Radie, dear.” 

The young lady did not seem to 
hear, but she allowed Tamar to re- 
move her cloak and hat and handker- 
chief. 

The old servant had placed the 
tea-things on the table, and what re- 
mained of that wine of which Stanley 
had partaken on the night from 
which the eclipse of Rachel’s life 
dated. So, without troubling her with 
questions, she made tea, and then 
some negus, with carefuland trembling 
hands. 

“No,” said Rachel, a little pet- 
tishly, and put it aside. 

“See now, Miss Radie, dear. You 
look awful sick and tired. You are 
tired to death and pale, and a 
my dear child; and to please o d 
Tamar, you'll just drink this.” 

“Thank you, Tamar, I believe you 
are right.” 

The truth was she needed it ; and 
in the same dejected way she sipped 
it slowly ; and then there was a long 
silence—the silence of a fatigue, like 
that of fever, near which sleep refuses 
to come. Butshe sat in that waking 
lethargy in which are sluggish dreams 


of horror, and neither eyes nor ears 
for that which is before us. 

When at last, with another great 
sigh, she lifted her head, her eyes 
rested on old Tamar’s face, at the 
other side of the fire-place, with a 
dark, dull surprise and puzzle for a 
moment, as if she could not tell why 
she was there, or where the place 
was ; and then rising up, with piteous 
look in her old nurse’s face, she said, 
“Oh! Tamar, Tamar. It isa dread- 
ful world.” 

“So it is, Miss Radie,” answered 
the old woman, her glittering eyes 
returning her sad gaze wofully. 
“ Ay, so it is, sure !—and such it was 
and will be. For so the Scripture 
says—‘ Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake’—hard to the body—a vale of 
tears—dark to the spirit. But it is 
the hand of God that is upon you, 
and, like me, you will say at last, ‘it 
is good for me that I have been in 
trouble.’ Lie down, dear Miss Radie, 
and [ll read to you the blessed words 
of comfort that have been sealed for 
me ever since I saw you last. They 
have—but that’s over.” 

And she turned up her pallid, 
puckered face, and her watery, 
shining eyes, and, with a tremblin 
and knotted pair of hands uplifte 
she muttered an awful thanksgiving. 

Rachel said nothing, but her eyes 
rested on the floor, and, with the 
quiet obedience of her early child- 
hood, she did as Tamar said. 
the old woman assisted her to un- 
dress, and so she lay down with a 
moan in her bed. And Tamar, her 
round spectacles by this time on her 
nose, sitting at the little table by her 
pillow, read, in a solemn and some- 
what quavering voice, such comforta- 
ble passages as came first to memory. 

Rachel cried quietly as she intend 
and at last, worn out by many feveri 
nights, and the fatigues of herjourney, 
she fell into a disturbed slumber, 
with many startings and sudden 
wakings, with cries and strange ex- 
citement. 

Old Tamar would not leave her 
but kept her seat in the high-backed 
arm-chair throughout the night, like 
a nurse—as indeed she was—in a 
sick chamber. And so that weary 
night limped tediously avay, and 
morning dawned, feges the dis- 
colo foliage of the glen with its 
glow, awaking the songs of all the 
18 
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birds, and dispersing the white mists 
of darkness. And Rachel, with a 


start, awoke, and sat up with a wild 
look, and a cry— 


It was not very much past eleven 
that morning when the pony carriage 
from Brandon drew up before the 
little garden wicket of Redman’s 
Farm. 

The servant held the ponies’ heads, 
and Miss Dorcas passed through the 
little garden, and met old Tamar in 
the porch. 

“ Better to-day, Tamar ?” inquired 
this grand and beautiful young lady. 

The sun glimmered through the 
boughs behind her ; her face was in 
shade, and its delicate chiselling was 
brought out in soft reflected lights ; 
and old Tamar looked on her in a 
sort of wonder, her beauty seemed so 
celestial and splendid. 

Well she was better, though she 
had had a bad night. She was up 
and dressed, and this moment coming 
down, and would be very happy to 
see Miss Brandon if she would step 
into the drawing-room. 

Miss Brandon took old Tamar's 
hand gently and pressed it. I sup- 
pose she was glad, and took this way 
of showing it; and tall, beautiful, 
graceful, in rustling silks, she glided 
into the tiny drawing-room silently, 
and sate down softly by the window, 
looking out upon the flowers and 
the falling leaves, mottled in light 
and shadow. 

We have been accustomed to see 
another girl—bright and fair-haired 
Rachel Lake—in the small rooms 
of Redman’s Farm. But Dorcas 
only in rich and stately Brandon 
Hall—the beautiful “genius loci” 
under lofty ceilings, curiously moulded 
in the first James’ style—amid carved 
oak and richest draperies, tall china 
vases, paintings, and cold white sta- 
tues; and somehow in this low- 
roofed room, so small and homely, 
she looks like a displaced divinity— 
an exile under Juno’s jealousy, from 
the cloudy splendours of Olympus— 
dazzlingly melancholy, and “ humano 
major” among the meannesses and 
trumperies of 


CHAPTER XXV. 


QORCAS BRANDON PAYS RACHEL A VISIT. 





“What is it ?” 


“ Nothing, dear Miss Radie—only 
oor, old Tamar.” And a new day 


iad begun. 


So there came a step and a little 
rustling of feminine draperies, the 
small door opened, and Rachel en- 
tered, with her hand extended, and a 
pale smile of welcome. 

Women can hide their pain better 
than we men, and bear it better, too, 
except when shame drops fire into the 
dreadful chalice. But poor Rachel 
Lake had more than that stoical hy- 
pocrisy which enables the tortured 
spirits of her sex to lift a pale face 
from the flames and smile. 

She was sanguine, she was genial 
and c@mpanionable, and her spirits 
rose at the sight of a friendly face. 
This transient spring and lighting up 
are beantiful—a glamour beguiling 
our senses. It wakens up the frozen 
spirit of enjoyment, and leads the 
sad faculties forth on a wild forgetful 
frolic. 

“ Rachel, dear, I'm so glad to see 
you,” said Dorcas, placing her arms 
gently about her neck, and kissing her 
twice or thrice. There was some- 
thing of sweetness and fondness in 
her tones and manner which was new 
to Rachel, and comforting, and she 
returned the greeting as kindly, and 
felt more like her former self. “You 
have been more ill than I thought, 
darling, and you are still far from 
quite recovered.” 

Rachel’s pale and sharpened fea- 
tures and dilated eye struck her with 
a painful surprise. 

“T shall soon be as well as I am 
ever likely to be—that is, quite well,” 
answered Rachel. ‘“ You have been 
very kind. I’ve heard of your coming 
here, and sending, so often.” 

They sate down side by side, and 
Doreas held her hand. 

“‘Maybe, Rachel dear, you would 
like to drive a little ?” 

“No, darling, not yet ; it is very 
good of you.” 

“You have been so ill, my poor 
Rachel.” 

“Til and troubled, dear—troubled 
in mind, and miserably nervous.” 
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Poor Rachel! her nature recoiled 
from deceit, and she told, at all events, 
as much of the truth as she dare. 

Dorcas’ large eyes rested upon her 
with a grave inquiry, and then Miss 
Brandon looked down in silence for 
a while on the carpet, and was think- 
ing a little sternly, maybe, and with 
a look of pain, still holding Rachel’s 
hand. She said, with a sad sort of 
reproach in her tone, 

“ Rachel, dear, you have not told 
my secret ?” 

“No, indeed, Dorcas—never—and 
never will; and I think, though I 
have learned to fear death, I would 
rather die than let Stanley even sus- 
pect it.” 

She spoke with a sudden energy, 
which partook of fear and passion, 
and flushed her thin cheek, and made 
her languid eyes flash. 

“Thank you, Rachel—my cousin, 
Rachel—my only friend. I ought not 
to have doubted you,” and she kissed 
her again. 

“Chelford had a note from Mr. 
Wylderthis morning—another note— 
his coming delayed, and something of 
his having to see some person who is 
abroad,’ continued Dorcas, after a 
little pause. “ You have heard, of 
course, of Mr. Wylder’s absence ?” 

“Yes, something—everything,” said 
Rachel, hurriedly, looking frowningly 
at a flower which she was twirling in 
her fingers. 

“He chose an unlucky moment for 
his departure. I meant to speak to 
him and end all between us; and I 
would now write, but there is no ad- 
dress to his letters. I think Lady 
Chelford and her son begin to think 
there is more in this oddly-timed 
journey of Mr. aps than first 
appeared. When I came into the 
parlour this morning I knew they 
were speaking of it. If he does not 
return in a day or two, Chelford, I 
am sure, will speak to me, and then 
T shall tell him my resolution.” 

“ Yes,” said Rachel. 

“JT don’t understand his absence. 
I think they are puzzled, too. Can 
you coyjecture why he is gone?’ 

Rachel made no answer, but rose 
with a dreamy look, as if gazing on 
some distant object among the dark 
masses of forest trees, and stood at the 
window so looking, across the tiny 
garden. 
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““T don’t think, Rachel dear, you 
heard me?” said Dorcas. 

“Can I conjecture why he is gone?” 
murmured Rachel, still gazing with a 
wild kind of apathy into distance. 
“Can I! what can it now be to you 
or me—why?! Yes, we sometimes 
conjecture right, and sometimes 
wrong; there are many things best 
not conjectured about at all—some 
interesting—some abominable—some 
that pass all comprehension—I never 
mean to conjecture if I can help it, 
again.” 

Aud the wan oracle having spoken 
she sate down in the same sort of 
abstraction again beside Dorcas, and 
she looked full in her cousin's eyes. 

“T made you a voluntary promise, 
Dorcas, and now you will make me 
one. Of Mark Wylder I say this 
his name has been for years hateful 
to me, and recently it has become 
frightful; and you will promise me 
simply this, that you will never ask me 
to speak again about him. Be he 
near, or be he far, I regard his very 
name with horror.” 

Dorcas returned her gaze with one 
of haughty amazement; and Rachel 
said, 

“Well, Dorcas, you promise ?” 

“You speak truly, Rachel, you 
have aright to my promise ; I give it.” 

“Dorcas, you are changed; have I 
lost your love for asking so poor a 
kindness ?” 

“T’m only disappointed, Rachel; I 
thought you would have trusted me, 
as I did you.” 

“Tt is an antipathy—an antipathy 
I cannot get over, dear Dorcas; you 
may think it a madness, but don’t 
blame me. Remember I am neither 
well nor happy, and forgive what you 
cannot like in me. I have very few 
to love me now, and I thought you 
might love me, as I have begun to 
love you. Oh! Dorcas, darling, don’t 
forsake me; I am very mane here, 
and my spirits are gone, and I never 
needed kindness so much before.” 

And she threw her arms round her 
cousin’s neck, and brave Rachel at 
last burst into tears. 

Dorcas, in her strange way, was 
moved. 

“T like youstill, Rachel; I’m sure 
T’ll always like you. You resemble me, 
Rachel: you are fearless and inflex- 
ible and generous ; that spirit belongs 
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to the blood of our strange race ; all 
our women were so. Yes, Rachel, I 
do love you. I was wounded to find 
you had thoughts you would not trust 
to me; but I have made the promise, 
and I’ll keep it ; and I love you allthe 
same.” 

“Thank you, Dorcas dear. I like to 
call you cousin, kindred is so pleasant. 
Thank you, from my heart, for your 
love; you will never know, perhaps, 
how much it is to me.” 

The young queen looked on her 
kindly, but sadly, through her large, 
strange eyes, clouded with mystery 
and a presage of futurity, and she 
kissed her again, and said— 

* Rachel, dear, I have a plan for you 
and me: we shall be old maids, you 
and I, and live together like the 
ladies of Liangollen, careless and 
happy recluses. I'll let Brandon, and 
ablicate, We will make a little tour 
together, when all this shall have 
blown over, in a few weeks, and 
choose our retreat; and with the win- 
ter’s snow we’ll vanish from Brandon, 
and appear with the early flowers at 








In the queer little drawing-room of 
Redman’s Farm it was twilight, so 
dense were the shadows frum the 
eat old chestnuts that surrounded 
it, before the sun was well beneath 
the horizon ; and you could, from its 
darkened window, see its red beams 
still tinting the high grounds of Wil- 
lerston, visible through the sombre 
stems of the old trees that were 
massed in the near foreground. 

A figure which had lost its energy— 
a face stamped with the lines and 
pallor of a dejection almost guilty— 
with something of the fallen grace 
and beauty of poor Margaret, as we 
see her with her forehead leaning on 
her slender hand, by the stirless 
spinning-wheel—the image of a 
strange and ineffaceable sorrow, sat 
Rachel Lake. 

Tamar might glide in and out ; her 
mistress did not speak ; the shadows 
deepened round her, but she did not 
look up, nor call in the old cheerful 
accents for lights. No more roulades 
and ringing chords from the piano— 
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our cottage among the beautiful woods 
and hills of Wales. Will you come, 
Rachel ?” 

At sight of this castle, or cottage, 
in the air, Rachel lighted up. The 
little whim had something tranquilliz- 
ingandbalmy. It wasescape—flight 
from Gylingden—flight from Brandon 
—flight from Redman’s Farm;— they 
and all their hated associations would 
be far behind, and that awful page in 
her story, not torn out, indeed, but 
gummed down, as it were, and no 
longer glaring and glowering in her 
eyes every moment of her waking 
life. 

So she smiled upon the picture 
painted on the clouds; it was the first 
thing that had interested her for days. 
It was a hope. She seized it; she 
clung toit. She knew, perhaps, it was 
the merest chimera; but it rested 
and consoled her imagination, and 
opened in the dreadful blackness of 
her sky, one small vista through 
whose silvery edge, the dewy blue 
and happy stars of heaven were 
visible. 
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no more clear spirited tones of the 
lady’s voice sounded through the low 
ceilings of Redman’s Farm, and 
thrilled with a haunting melody the 
deserted glen, wherein the birds had 
ended their vesper songs and gone to 
rest. 

A step was heard at the threshold 
—it entered the hall; and the door of 
the little chamber opened, and Stan- 
ley Lake entered, saying, in a doubt- 
ful, almost timid way— 

“Tt is I, Radie, come to thank you, 
and just to ask you how you do, and 
to say I'll never forget your kindness; 
upon my honour, I never can.” 

Rachel shuddered as the door 
opened, and there was a ghastly sort 
of expectation in her look. Imper- 
fectly as it was seen, he could under- 
stand it. She did not bid him wel- 


come—or even speak. There was a 
silence. 

“Now, you're not angry with me, 
Radie dear ; I venture to say I suffer 
more than you for it ; and how could 
I have anticipated the strange turn 
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things have taken? You know how 
it all came about, and you must see 
I’m not really to blame, at least in 
intention, for all this miserable 
trouble ; and, even if I were, where’s 
the good in angry feeling or reproaches 
now, don’t you see, when I can’t 
mend it? Core, Radie, let by-gones 
be by-gones. There’s a good girl ; 
won't you ?” 

“Ay, by-gones are by-gones ; the 
fe is, indeed, immutable, and the 
uture is equally fixed, and more 
dreadful.” 

“ Come, Radie ; a clever girl like 
you can make her own future.” 

“And what do you want of me 
now ?” she asked, with a fierce cold 
stare. 

“ But, I did not say I wanted any- 
thing.” 

“Of course you do, or I should not 
have seen you. ~ Mark me though, I'll 
go no further in the long route of 
wickedness you seem to have marked 
out forme. I’m sacrificed, it is true, 
but I won’t renew my hourly horrors, 
and live under the rule of your dia- 
bolical selfishness.” 

“Say what you will, but keep your 
temper—will you?’ he answered, 
more like his angry self. But he 
checked the rising devil within him, 
and changed his tone; he did not 
want to quarrel—quite the reverse. 

“T don’t know really, Radie, why 
you should talk as youdo. I don’t 
want you to do anything—upon my 
honour I don’t—only just to ex- 
ercise your common sense—and you 
have lots of sense, Radie. Don’t you 
think people have eyes to see, and 
ears and tongues in this part of the 
world ; don’t you know very well, in 
a small place like this, they are all 
alive with curiosity ; and if you choose 
to make such a tragedy figure, and 
keep moping and crying, and all that 
sort of thing, and look so fumeste and 
miserable, you'll be sure to fix atten- 
tion and set the whole d——d place 
speculating and gossiping ; and really, 

die, you're making mountains of 
mole-hills. It is because you live so 
solitary here, and it is such a gloom 
out-o’-the-way spot—so awful , dar 
and damp, nobody cou/d be well here, 
and you really must change. It is 
the very temple of blue-devilry, and 
T assure you if I lived as you do I'd 


cut my throat before a month—you 
musin't, And old Tamar, you know, 


such a figure! The very priestess of 
despair. She gives me the horrors, I 
assure you, whenever I look at her ; 
you must not keep her, she’s of no 
earthly use, poor old thing ; and, you 
know, Radie, we’re not rich aah 
= and I, to support other people. 

ou must really place yourself more 
cheerfully, and I’ll speak to Chelford 
about Tamar. There’s a very nice 
place—an asylum, or something for 
old women—near—{Dollington he was 
going to say, but the associations 
were not pleasant)—near some of those 
little towns close to this, and he’s a 
visitor, or governor, or whatever they 
call it. It is really not fair to ex- 
pect you or me to keep people like 
that.’ 

‘She has not cost you much hither- 
to, Stanley, and she will give you 
very little trouble hereafter. I won’t 
part with Tamar.” 

“She has not cost me much!” 
said Lake, whose temper was not of 
a kind to pass by anything. “No ; of 
course she has not. J can’t afford a 
guinea. You're poor, enough ; but in 
proportion tomy expenses—(a woma: 
of course, can live on less than ha. 
what a man can)—I’m a great deal 
poorer than you; and I never said I 
gave her sixpence—did I ? I have not 
got it to give, and I don’t think she’s 
fool enough to expect it ; and, to say 
the truth, I don’t care. i only advise 
you. There are some cheerful little 
cottages near the Green, in Gylingden, 
and I venture to think, this is one of 
the very ae and most uncom- 
fortable places you could haveselected 
to live in.” 

Rachel looked drearily toward the 
window and sighed—it was almost a 
groan. 

“Tt was cheerful always till this 
frightful week changed everything. 
Oh! why, why, why did youevercome?” 
She threw back her pale face, biting 
her nether lip, and even in that deep- 
ening gloom, her small pearly teeth 
glimmered white ; and then she burst 
into wild sobs and an agony of tears. 

Captain Lake knew something of 
feminine paroxysms. Rachel was 
not given to hysterics. He knew this 
burst of anguish was unaffected. He 
was rather glad of it. When it was 
over he expected clearer weather and 
a calm. So he waited, saying now 
and then a soothing word or two. 

“There — there — there, Radie— 
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there’s a good girl. Never mind— 
there—there.” And between whiles 
his mind, which, in truth, had a good 
deal upon it, would wander and pur- 
sue its dismal and perplexed explora- 
tions, to the unheard accompaniment 
of her sobs. 

He went to the door, but it was 
not to call for water, or for old Tamar. 
On the contrary, it was to observe 
whether she or the girl was listening. 
But the house, though small, was 
built with thick partition-walls, and 
sounds were well enclosed in therooms 
to which they belonged. 

With Rachel this weakness did not 
last long. It was a gust—violent— 
soon over; and the “o’er-charged” 
heart and brain were relieved. And 
she pushed open the window, and 
teed, for a moment in the chill air, 
and sighed, and whispered a word or 
two over the closing flowers of her 
little garden toward the darkening 
glen, and with another great sigh 
closed the window, and returned. 

“CanI do oye Radie? You're 
better now. knew you would. 
Shall I get some water from your 
room ?” 

“No, Stanley; no, thank you. 
I'm very well now,” she said, gently. 

“Yes, I think so. I knew you'd be 
better.” And he patted her shoulder 
with his soft hand ; and then followed 
a short silence. 

“T wish you were more pleasantly 
lodged, Radie ; but we can speak of 
that another time.” 

“Yes—you’re right. This place is 
dreadful, and its darkness dreadful ; 
but light is still more dreadful now, 
and I think I'll not change ; but, as 
you say, there is time enough to think 
of all that.” 

“Quite so—time enough. By-the- 
by, Radie. You mentioned our old 
servant, whom my father thought so 
highly of—Jim Dutton—the other 
evening. I’ve been thinking of him 
do you know, and I should like to find 
him out. e was a very honest 
fellow, and attached, and a clever 
fellow, too, my father thought ; and 
he was a good judge. Hadn’t youa 
letter from his mother lately? You 
told meso, I think; and if it is not 

too much trouble, dear Radie, would 
you allow me to see it.” 

Rachel opened her desk, andsilently 
selected one of those clumsy and 
original missives, directed in a stag- 
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gering, round hand, on paper oddly 
shaped and thick, such as mixes 
not naturally with the aristocratic 
fabric, on which crests and ciphers 
are impressed, and placed it in her 
brother’s hand. 

“But you can’t read it without 
light,” said Rachel. 

“No; but there’s no hurry. Does 
she say where she is staying, or her 
son ?” 

“Both, I think,” answered Rachel, 
languidly ; “but he'll never make a 
servant for you—he’s a rough crea- 
ture, and was a groom. You can't 
remember him, or you’d know that.” 

** Perhaps—very likely ;’ and he 
put the letter in his pocket. 

“T was thinking, Rachel, you could 
advise me, if you would, you are so 
clever, you know.” 

“ Advise!” said Rachel, softly ; 
but with a wild and bitter rage ring- 
ing under it. “I did advise when it 
was yet time to profit by advice. I 
bound you even by a promise to take 
it ; but you know how it ended. You 
don’t want my advice.” 

“But really I do, Radie. I quite 
allow I was wrong—worse than wrong 
—but where is the use of attacking 
me now, when I’m in this dreadful 
fix? I took a wrong step ; and what 
I now have to do is to guard myself, 
if possible, from what I’m threatened 
with.” 

She fancied she saw his pale face 
grow more bloodless, even in the deep 
shadow where he sat. 

“IT know you too well, Stanley. 
You want no advice. You never touk 
advice—you never will. Your des- 
perate and ingrained perversity has 
ruined us both.” 

“I wish you'd let me know my 
own mind. I say I do—(and he ut- 
tered an unpleasant exclamation). 
Do you think I'll leave matters to 
take their course, and sit down here 
to be destroyed? I’m no such idiot. 
I tell you I'll leave no stone unturned 
to save myself ; and, in some measure, 
you too, Radie. You don’t seem to 
comprehend the tremendous misfor- 
tune that menaces me—ws—you and 


me. 

And he cursed Mark Wylder with a 
gasp of hatred not easily expressed. 

She winced at the name, and 
brushed her hand to her ear. 

“ Don't—don’t—don’t,” she said 
vehemently. 
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“Well, what the devil do you mean 
by refusing to help me, even with a 
hint. I say—I know—all the odds 
are against us. It is sometimes a 
long game; but unless I’m sharp 
Ican’t escape what's coming. I can’t 
—you can’t--sgoner or later. It is 
in motion already—d--— him—it’s 
coming, and you expect me to do 
everything alone.” 

“T repeat it, Stanley,” said Rachel, 
with a fierce cynicism in her low 
tones, “you don’t want advice: you 
have formed your plan, whatever 
it is, and that plan you will follow, 
and no other, though men and angels 
were united to dissuade you.” 

There was a pause here, anda silence 
for a good many seconds. 

“Well, perhaps, I have formed an 
outline of a plan, and it strikes me as 
very well I have—for I don’t think 
7 are likely to take that trouble. 

only want to explain it, and get 
your advice, and any little assistance 
you can giveme; and surely that is not 
unreasonable ?” 

“T have learned one secret, and am 
exposed to one danger. I have taken— 
to save you— it may be only a respite 
—one step, the remembrance of which 

rtable. But I was passive. 


is insu 

I am fa len from light into darkness. 
There ends my share in your confi- 
dence and your fortunes. I willknow 
no more secrets—no more disgrace ; 
do what you will, you shall never use 


me again.” 

“Suppose these heroics of yours, 
Miss Radie, should contribute to bring 
about—to bring about the worst,” 
said Stanley, with a sneer, through 
which his yoice trembled. 

“Let it come—my resolution is 
taken.” 

Stanley walked to the window, and 
in his easy way, as he would across 
a drawing-room to stand by a piano, 
and he looked out upon the trees, 
whose tops stood motionless against 
the darkened sky, like towering 
shadows. Then he came back as 

ently as he had gone, and stood 
Cm his sister ; she could not see 
his — eyes now as he stood with 
his back to the window. 

“Well, Radie, dear—you have put 
your hand to the plough, and you 
shan’t turn back now.” 

“What!” 

“ No—you shan’t turn back now.” 

“You seem, sir, to fancy that I 
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have no right to choose for myself,” 
said Miss Rachel, spiritedly. 

“Now, Radie, you must be reason- 
able—who have I to advise with ?” 

“ Not me, Stanley—keep your plots 
and your secrets to yourself. In the 
guilty path you have opened for me 
one step more I will never tread.” 

“Excuse me, Radie, but you're 
talking like a fool.” 

“Tm not sorry you think so—you 
can’t understand motives higher than 
your own.” 

“You'll see that you must, though. 
You'll see it in a little while. Self- 
preservation, dear Radie, is the first 
law of nature.” 

“For yourself, Stanley, and for me, 
self-sacrifice,” she retorted, bitterly. 

“Well, Radie, I may as well tell 
you one thing that I’m resolved to 
carry out,” said Lake, with a dreamy 
serenity, looking on the dark carpet. 

“Til hear no secret, Stanley.” 

“Tt can’t be long a secret, at least 
from you—you can’t help knowing 
it,” he drawled, gently. 

“Do you recollect, Radie, what I 
said that morning when I first called 
here and saw you ?” 

“Perhaps 1 do, but I don’t know 
what you mean,” answered she. 

“T said, Mark Wylder” —— 

“ Don't name him,” she said, rising 
and approaching him swiftly. 

“T said he should go abroad, and 
so he shall,” said Lake, in a very low 
tone, with a grim oath. 

“Why do you talk that way? You 
terrify me,” said Rachel, with one 
hand raised toward his face with a 
gesture of horror and entreaty, and 
the other closed upon his wrist. 

“T say he shall, Radie.” 

“Has he lost his wits? I can’t 
comprehend you—you frighten me, 
Stanley. You're talking wildly on 
purpose, I believe, to frighten me. 

ou know the state I’m in—sleepless 
—half wild—all alone here. You're 
talking like a maniac. It’s cruel— 
it’s cowardly.” 

**T mean to do it—you’ll see.” 

Suddenly she hurried by him, and 
in a moment was in the little kitchen, 
with its fire and candle burning 
cheerily. Stanley Lake was at her 
shoulder as she entered, and both were 
white with agitation. 

Old Tamar rose up affrighted, her 
stiff armsraised,and uttered a blessing, 


She did not know what to miake of it, 
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Rachel sat down upon one of the 
kitchen chairs, scarce knowing what 
she did, and Stanley Lake halted near 
the threshold—gazed for a moment 
as wildly as she, with the ghost of 
his sly smile on his smooth cadaverous 
face. 

“ Does anything ail her—is she ill, 
Master Stanley ?” asked the old wo- 
man, returning with her white eyes 
the young man’s strange yellow glare. 

“JT—I don’t know—maybe—give 
her some water,” said Lake. 

“Glass of water—quick, child,” 
cried old Tamar to Margery. 

“ Put it on the table,” said Rachel, 
collected now, but pale, and somewhat 
stern. 

* And now, Stanley, dear,” said she, 
for just then she was past caring for 
the presence of the servants, “I hope 


Wy.per’s levanting in this way was 
singularly disconcerting. The time 
was growing short. He wrote with 
a stupid good-humour, and an inso- 
lent brevity which took no account 
of Miss Brandon's position, or that 
(though secondary in awkwardness) 
of her noble relatives. Lord Chelford 
plainly thought more than he cared 
to say; and his mother, who never 
minced matters, said perhaps more 
than she quite thought. 

Chelford was to give the beautiful 
heiress away. But the receiver of 
this rich and peerless gift—like some 
mysterious knight who, having car- 
ried all before him in the tournay, 
vanishes no one knows whither, when 
the prize is about to be bestowed, 
and whom the summons of the her- 
ald and the call of the trumpet fol- 
low in vain—had escaped them. 

“Lake has gone up to town this 
morning—some business with his 
banker about his commission—and he 
says he will make Wylder out on his 
arrival, and write to me,” said Lord 
Chelford. 

Old Lady Chelford glanced across 
her shoulder at Dorcas, who leaned 
back in a great chair by the window, 
listlessly turning over a book of 
costume. 

“ She’s a strange girl, she does not 
seem to feel her situation—a most 
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we understand one another—at least 
that you do me. If not, it is not for 
want of distinctness on my part ; and 
I think you had better leave me for 
the present, for to say truth I do not 
feel very well.” 

“Good-night, Radie—good-night, 
old Tamar. I hope, Radie, you'll be 
better—every way—when next I see 
you. Good-night.” 

He spoke in his usual clear low 
tones, and his queer ambiguous smile 
was there still ; and, hat in hand, 
with his cane in his fingers, he made 
another glance and a nod over his 
shoulder, at the threshold, and then 
glided forth into the little garden, 
and so to the Mill-road, down which, 
at a swift pace, he walked towards 
the village. 














painful and critical one. That low, 
coarse creature must be looked up 
somehow.” 

“ Lake knows where he is likely to 
be found, and will see him, I dare 
say, this evening—perhaps in time to 
write by to-night’s post.’ 

So, in a quiet key, Miss Dorcas 
being at a distance, though in the 
same room, the dowager and her son 
discussed this unpleasant and very 
nervous topic. 

That evening Captain Lake was in 
London, comfortably quartered in a 
private hotel, in one of the streets 
off Piccadilly. He went to his club 
and dined better than he had done 
for many days. He really enjoyed 
his three little courses—his pint of 
claret, his cup of café noir, and his 
chasse ; the great Babylon was his 
Jerusalem, and his spirit found rest 
there. 

He was renovated and refreshed, 
his soul was strengthened, and his 
countenance waxed cheerful, and he 
began to feel like himself again, under 
the brown canopy of metropolitan 
co and among the cabs and gas- 

ights. 

After dinner he got into a cab, and 
drove to Mark Wylder’s club. Was 
he there /—No. Had he been there 
to-day !—No. Or within the last 
week /—No ; not for two months. He 
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had left his address, and was in the 
country. The address to which his 
letters were forwarded was “ The 
Brandon Arms, Gylingden.” 

So Captain Lake informed that 
functionary that his friend had come 
up to town, and asked him again 
whether he was quite certain that he 
had not called there, or sent for his 
letters—No ; nothing of the sort. 
Then Captain Lake asked to see the 
billiard-marker, who was likely to 
know something about him. But he 
knew nothing. He certainly had not 
been at the “Lark’s Nest,’ which 
was kept by the marker’s venerable 
parent, and was a favourite haunt of 
the gay Lieutenant. 

Then our friend, Stanley, having 
ruminated for a minute, pencilled a 
little note to Mark, telling him that 
he was staying at Muggeridge’s hotel, 
7, Hanover-street, Piccadilly, and 
wanted most particularly to see him 
for a few minutes ; and this he left 
with the hall-porterto give him should 
he call. 

Then Lake got into his cab again, 
having learned that he had lodgings 
in St. James’s-street when he did not 
stay at the Club, and to these he 
drove. There he saw Mrs. M‘Intyre, 
a Caledonian lady, at this hour, 
somewhat mellow and talkative ; but 
she could say nothing to the purpose 
either. Mr. Wylder had not been 
there for nine weeks and three days ; 
and would owe her, on Saturday next, 
twenty-five guineas. So here, too, 
he left a little note to the same pur- 
pose ; and, re-entering his cab, he 
drove a long way, and past St. Paul’s, 
and came at last to a court, outside 
which he had to dismount from his 
vehicle, entering the grimy quad- 
rangle through a narrow passage. 
He had been there that evening be- 
fore, shortly after his arrival, with 
old Mother Dutton, as he called her, 
about her son, Jim. 

Jim was in London looking for a 
situation, all which ree Captain 
Lake ; and he desired that she should 
send him to his hotel to see him in 
the morning. 

But being in some matters of a 
nervous and impatient temperament, 
he had come again, as we see, hoping 
to find Jim there, and to anticipate 
his interview of the morning. 

The windows, however, were dark, 
and a little research satisfied Captain 
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Lake that the colony was in bed. In 
fact, it was by this time half-past 
eleven o’clock, and working-people 
don’t usually sit up to that hour. 
But our friend, Stanley Lake, was 
one of those persons who think that 
the course of the world’s affairs should 
bend a good deal to their personal 
convenience, and he was not pleased 
with these unreasonable working- 
people who had gone to their beds, 
and brought him to this remote and 
grimy amphitheatre of black windows 
for nothing. So, wishing them the 
good-night they merited, he re-entered 
his cab, and drove rapidly back again 
toward the West-End. 

This time he went to a somewhat 
mysterious and barricadoed place, 
where in a blaze of light, in various 
rooms, gentlemen in hats, and some in 
great coats, were playing roulette or 
hazard; and I am sorry to say, that 
our friend, Captain Lake, played first 
at one, and then at the other, with 
what success exactly I don’t know. 
But I don’t think it was very far from 
four o'clock in the morning when he 
let himself into his family hotel 
with that atch-key, the cock’s tail of 
Micyllus, with which good-natured 
old Mrs. Muggeridge obliged the 
good-looking Captain. 

Captain Lake having given orders 
the evening before, that any one who 
might call in the morning, and ask to 
see him, should be shown up to his 
bed-room sans ceremonie, was roused 
from deep slumber at a quarter past 
ten, by a knock at his door, and a 
waiter’s voice. 

“Who's that?” drawled Captain 
Lake, rising pale and half awake on 
his elbow, and not very clear where 
he was. 

“The man, sir, as you left a note 
for aes which he desires to see 
you?’ 

“Tell him to step in.” 

So out went the waiter in pumps, 
and the sound of thick shoes was 
audible on the lobby, and a sturdier 
knock sounded on the door. 

“Come in,” said the Captain. 

And Jim Dutton entered the room, 
and closing the door, made at the side 
of the bed his reverence, consistin 
of a nodand a faint pluck at the lo 
of hair over his forehead. 

Now Stanley Lake had, perhaps, 
expected to see some one else; for 
though this was'a very respectable-_ 
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looking fellow for his walk in life, the 
the gay, young officer, stared full at 
him, with a frightened and rather 
dreadful countenance, and actually 
sprung from his bed at the other side, 
with an ejaculation at once tragic and 
blasphemous. 

The man plainly had not expected 
to produce any such result, and looked 
very queer. Perhaps he thought 
something had occurred to affect his 
personal appearance; perhaps some 
doubt about the Captain’s state of 
health, and misgiving as to delirium 


“Anp so it is you Jim,” said the 
Captain. “And how do you do— 
= well, Jim—and out of place ! 

ou’ve been hurt in the foot, eh! 
so old—your—Mrs. Dutton tells me, 
but that won't signify. Iwas dream- 
ing when you came in; not quite 
awake yet, hardly; just wait a bit till 
I get my slippers on ; and this’—. So 
into his red slippers he slid, and got 
his great shawl dressing-gown, such 
as fine gentlemen then wore, about 
his slender person, and knotted the 
silken cords with depending tassels, 
and greeted Jim Dutton again in very 
friendly fashion, inquiring very par- 
ticularly how he had been ever since, 
and what his mother was doing ; and 
I’m afraid not listening to Jim’s 
answers as attentively as one might 
have expected. 

Whatever may have been his in- 
trinsic worth, Jim was not polished, 
and spoke, moreover, an uncouth 
dialect, which broke out now and 
then. But he was in a sort of way 
attached to the Lake family ; the son 
of an hereditary tenant on that estate, 
which had made itself wings, and 
flown away like the island of Laputa. 
It could not be said to be love ; it was 
a sort of traditionary loyalty ; a sen- 
timent, however, not altogether un- 
serviceable. 

When they had talked together for 
@ while, the Captain said— 

“The fact is, it is not quite on me 
you would have to attend ; the situa- 
tion, perhaps, is better. You have 
no objection to travel. You ave been 


abroad, you know; and of course 
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tremens, may have flickered over 
his brain. 

They were staring at one another 
across the bed, the Captain in his 
shirt. 

At last the gallant officer seemed 
to discover things as they were, for he 
said— 

“Jim Dutton, by Jove!” 

The oath was not so innocent; but 
it was delivered quietly ; and then the 
Captain drew a long breath, and then, 
still staring at him, he laughed a 
ghastly little laugh, also quietly. 
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wages and all that will be in propor- 
tion.” 

Well, Jim had not any objection to 
speak of. 

“What's wanted is a trustworthy 
man, perfectly steady, you see, and a 
fellow who knows how to hold his 
tongue.” 

The last condition, perhaps, struck 
the man as a little odd ; he looked a 
little confusedly, and he conveyed 
that he would not like to be in any 
thing that was not quite straight. 

“Quite straight, sir!” repeated 
Stanley Lake, looking round on him 
sternly ; “neither should I, I faney. 
You are to suppose the case of a gen- 
tleman who is nursing his estate—you 
know what that means—and wants 
to travel, and keep quite quiet, and 
who requires a steady, trustworthy 
man to look after him, in such a way 
as I shall direct, with very little trou- 
ble and capital pay. I have a regard 
for you, Dutton; and seeing so gooda 
situation was to be had, and thinkin 
you the fittest man I know, I wishe 
to serve you and my friend at the 
same time.” 

Dutton became grateful and docile 
upon this. 

“There are reasons, quite honour- 
able I need not tell you, which make 
it necessary, James Dutton, that the 
whole of this affair should be kept 
perfectly to ourselves ; you are not to 
repeat one syllable I say to you to 
your mother, do you mind, or to any 
other person living. The gentleman 
is liberal, and if you can just hold 
your tongue, you will have little 
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trouble in satisfying him upon all 
other points. But if you can't be 
quite silent, you had better, I frankly 
tell you, decline the situation, excel- 
lent in all respects as it is.” 

“T’m a man, sir, as can be close 
enough.” 

“So much the better. You don’t 
drink ?” 

Dutton coloured alittle and coughed 
and said— 

“No, sir.” 

“You have your papers ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“We must be satisfied as to your 
sobriety, Dutton. Come back at 
half-past eleven and I'll see you, and 
bring your papers ; and, do you see, 
you are not to talk, you understand ; 
only you may say, if any one presses, 
that I am thinking of hiring you to 
attend on a gentleman, whose name 
you don’t yet know, who’s going to 
travel. That’s all.” 

So Jim Dutton made his bow, and 
departed ; and Captain Lake con- 
tinued to watch the door for some 
seconds after his departure, as if he 
could see his retreating figure through 
it. And, said he, with an oath, and 
his hand to his forehead, over his eye- 
brow,— 

“ Tt 7s the most unaccountable thing 
in nature!” 

Then, after a reverie of some se- 
conds, the young gentleman applied 
himself energetically to his toilet ; and 
coming down to his sitting room, he 
looked into his morning paper, and 
then into the street, and told the ser- 
vant, as he sate down to breakfast, 
that he expected a gentleman named 
Wylder to call that morning, and to 
be sure to show him up directly. 

Captain Lake’s few hours’ sleep 
contrary to popular ideas about game- 
sters’ slumbers, had been the soundest 
and the most natural which he had 


THAT morning Lake’s first report 
upon his inquisition into the where- 
aad of Mark Wylder—altogether 
disappointing and barren—reached 
Lord Chelford in a short letter ; and 
a similar one, only shorter, found 
Lawyer Larkin in his pleasant break- 
fast parlour. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


LAWYER LARKIN'’S MIND BEGINS TO WORK. 
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enjoyed for a good many nights. He 
was refreshed. At Gylingden and Bran- 
don he had been simulating Captain 
Stanley Lake—being, in truth, some- 
thing quite different—with a vigilant 
histrionic effort, which was awfully 
exhausting, and sometimes nearly in- 
tolerable. Here the Captain was 
perceptibly stealing into his old ways 
and feelings. His spirit revived : some- 
thing like confidence in the future, 
and a possibility even of enjoying the 
present, was struggling visibly through 
the cold fog that environed him. 
Reason has, after all, so little to do 
with our moods. The weather, the 
scene, the stomach, how pleasantly 
they deal with facts—how they super- 
sede philosophy, and even arithmetic, 
and teach us how much of life is in- 
toxication and illusion. 

Still there was the sword of Damo- 
cles over his pineal gland. D—— 
that sheer, cold blade! D—— him 
that forged it ! Still there was a great 
deal of holding in a horsehair. Had 
not salmon, of I know not how many 
pounds weight been played and 
brought to land by that slender tow- 
age. There is the sword, a burnished 
piece of cutlery, weighing just somany 
pounds ; and the horsehair has sufficed 
for an hour, and why not for another— 
and soon? Hang moping and non- 
sense! Waiter, another pint of 
Chian ; and let the fun go forward. 

So the literal waiter knocked at 
the door. “A person wanted to see 
Captain Lake. No, it was not Mr. 
Wylder. It was the man who had 
been here in the morning—Dutton is 
his name.” 

“And so it is really half-past 
eleven!” said Lake, in a sleepy sur- 
prise. “ Let him come in.” 

And so in comes Jim Dutton again, 
to hear particulars, and have, as he 
hopes, his engagement ratified. 


Now this proceeding of Mr. Wyld- 
er’s, at this particular time, struck 
the righteous attorney, and reasona- 
bly, as a very serious and unjustifiable 
step. There was, in fact, no way of 
accounting for it, that was altogether 
complimentary to his respected and 
nutritious client, Yes; there was 
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something every way very serious in 
the affair. It actually threatened the 
engagement which was so near its 
accomplishment. Some most power- 
ful and mysterious cause must un- 
doubtedly be in operation to induce 
so sharp a “party,” so keen after 
this world’s wealth, to risk so huge 
a sacrifice. Whatever eminent quali- 
ties Mark Wylder might be deficient 
in, the attorney very well knew that 
cunning was not among the number. 

“Tt is nothing of the nature of 
debt—plenty of money. It is noth- 
ing that money can buy off easily 
either, though he does not like part- 
ing with it. Ten—twenty to one—it is 
the old story—some unfortunate fe- 
male connexion — some ambiguous 
relation, involving a doubtful mar- 
riage.” 

And Joseph Larkin turned up his 
small pink eyes, and shook his tall, 
bald head gently, and murmured, as 
he nodded it— 

“The sins of his youth find him 
out ; the sins of his youth.” 

And he sighed ; and his long palms 
were raised, and waved, or rather 
paddled slowly to the rhythm of the 
sentiment. 

If the butcher’s boy then passing 
saw that gaunt and good attorney 
standing thus in his bow-window, I 
am sure he thought he was at his de- 
votions, and abated his whistling as 
he went by. 

After this Mr. Larkin’s ruminations 
darkened, and grew, perhaps, less dis- 
tinct. He had no particular objec- 
tion to a mystery. fn fact, he rather 
liked it, provided he was admitted to 
confidence. A mystery implied a 
difficulty of a delicate and formidable 
sort ; and such difficulties were not 
disadvantageous to a clever and firm 
person, who might render himself 
very necessary to an embarrassed prin- 
cipal with plenty of money. 

Mr. Larkin had a way of gently 
compressing his under-lip between his 
finger and thumb—a mild pinch, a 
reflective caress— when contempla- 
tions of this nature occupied his 
brain. The silver light of heaven 
faded from his long face, a deep sha- 
dow of earth came thereon, and his 
small, dove-like eyes grew intense, 
hungry, and rat-like. 

Oh! Lawyer Larkin, your eyes, 
Spaneh very sinall, are very sharp. 

ey can read through the outer skin 
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of ordinary men, as through a parch- 
ment against the light, the inner 
writing, and spell out its meanings. 
How is it that they fail to sce quite 
through one Jos Larkin, a lawyer of 
Gylingden? The lawyer of Gylingden 
is somehow too opaque for them, I 
almost think. Is bs really too deep 
for you? Or is it that you don’t 
care to search him too narrowly, 
or have not time? or as men in money 
perplexities love not the scrutiny of 
their accounts or papers, you don’t 
care to tire your eyes over the docu- 
ments in that neatly japanned box, 
the respectable lawyer’s conscience ? 

If you have puzzled yourself, you 
have also puzzled me. I don’t quite 
know what to make of you. I’ve 
sometimes thought you were simply 
an impostor, and sometimes simply 
the dupe of your own sorceries. The 
heart of man is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked. Some 
men, with a piercing insight into the 
evil of man’s nature, have a blurred 
vision for their own moralities. For 
them it is not easy to see where wis- 
dom ends, and guile begins—what 
wiles are justified to honour, and what 
partake of the genius of the robber, 
and where lie the delicate boundaries 
between legitimate diplomacy and 
damnable lying. I am not sure that 
Lawyer Larkin did not often think 
himself very nearly what he wished 
the world to think him—an “eminent 
Christian.” What an awful abyss is 
self-delusion. 

Lawyer Larkin was, on the whole, 
I dare say, tolerably well pleased 
with the position, as he would have 
said, of his spiritual interests, and 
belonged to that complacent congre- 
gation who said, “ I am rich, and have 
need of nothing ;” and who, no doubt, 
opened their eyes wide enough, and 
misdoubted the astounding report of 
their ears, when the Judge told them, 
“Thou are wretched and miserable, 
and poor and blind and naked.” 

When Jos Larkin had speculated 
thus, and built rich, but sombre, 
castles in the air, for some time 
longer, he said quietly to himself— 

c78. 

And then he ordered his dog-cart, 
and drove off to Dollington, and put 
up at Johnson’s Hotel, where Stanley 
Lake had slept on the night of his 
sister’s return from London. The 
people there knew the lawyer very 
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well ; of course, os uite under- 
stand his position. Mr. Johnson, the 
proprietor, you may be sure, does not 
confound him with the great squires, 
the baronets, and feudal names of the 
county; but though he was by com- 
parison easy in his company, with 
even a dash of familiarity, he still 
respected Mr. Larkin as a man with 
money and a sort of influence, and 
in whose way, at election and other 
times, it might lie to do his house a 
good or an ill turn. 

Mr. Larkin got into a little brown 
room, looking into the inn garden, 
and called for some luncheon, and 

en and ink, and had out a sheaf of 
aw papers he had brought with him, 
tied up in professional red tape ; and 
asked the waiter, with a grand smile 
and recognition, how he did; and 
asked him next for his good friend, 
Mr. Johnson ; and trusted that busi- 
ness was improving; and would be 
very happy to see him for two or 
three minutes, if he could spare time. 

So, in due time, in came the cor- 
yulent proprietor, and Lawyer Lar- 

in shook hands with him, and 
begged him to sit down, like a man 
who confers a distinction; and as- 
sured him that Lord Edward Bux- 
leigh, whom he had recommended to 
stay at the house for the shooting, 
had been very well. pleased with the 
accommodation—very highly so in- 
deed—and his lordship had so ex- 
pressed himself when they had last 
met at Sir Hugh Huxterly’s, of Hatch 
Court. 

The good lawyer liked illuminating 
his little narratives, compliments, 
and reminiscences with plenty of ar- 
morial bearings and heraldic figures, 
and played out his court-cards in 
easy and somewhat overpowering 
profusion. 

Then he inquired after the two 
heifers that Mr. Johnson was so good 
as to feed for him on his little farm ; 
and then he mentioned that his friend, 
Captain Lake, who was staying with 
him at his house at Gylingden, was 
also very well satisfied with his ac- 
commodation, when he, too, at Lawyer 
Larkin’s recommendation, had put 
up for a night at Johnson’s Hotel ; 
and it was not every house which 
could satisfy London swells of Cap- 
tain Lake’s fashion and habits, he 
could tell him. , 

Then followed some conversation 
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which, I dare say, interested the 
lawyer more than he quite showed 
in Mr. Johnson’s company. For 
when that pleased and communica- 
tive host had withdrawn, Jos Larkin 
made half-a-dozen little entries in his 
v0cket-book, with “ Statement of Mr. 
Villiam Johnson,” and the date of 
their conversation, at the head of the 
memorandum. 

So the lawyer, having to run on as 
far as Charteris by the goods-train, 
upon business, walked down to the 
station, where, having half-an-hour 
to wait, he fell into talk with the 
station-master, whom he also knew, 
and afterwards with Tom Christ- 
mas, the porter ; and in the waiting- 
room he made some equally business- 
like memoranda, being certain chips 
and splinters struck off the clumsy 
talk of these officials, and laid up in 
the lawyer’s little private museum, 
for future illustration and analysis. 

By the time his little book was 
again in the bottom of his pocket, the 
train had arrived, and doors swun 
open and clapt, and people got in > 
out to the porter’s accompaniment of 
“ Dollington— Dollington— Dolling- 
ton !” and Lawyer Larkin took his 
place, and glided away to Charteris, 
where he had a wait of two hours for 
the return train, and a good deal of 
barren talk with persons at the sta- 
tion, rewarded by one or two sen- 
tences worth noting, and accordingly 
duly entered in the same little pocket- 
book. 

Thus was the good man’s day con- 
sumed ; and when he mounted his 
dog-cart, at Dollington, wrapped his 
rug about his legs, whip and reins 
in hand, and the ostler buckled the 
apron across, the sun was setting 
redly behind the hills; and the air 
was frosty, and the night dark, as 
he drew up before his own door-steps, 
near Gylingden. A dozen lines of 
one of these pages would suffice to 
contain the fruits of his day’s work ; 
and yet the lawyer was satisfied, and 
even pleased with it, and eat his late 
dinner very happily; and though digni- 
fied, of course, was more than usually 
mild and gracious with all hisservants 
that evening, and “expounded at 
family prayers” in a sense that was 
liberal and comforting ; and went to 
bed after a calm and pleased review 
of his memoranda, and slept the sleep 
of the righteous. 





Every day the position grew more 
critical and embarrassing. The day 
appointed for the nuptials was now 
very near, and the bridegroom not 
only out of sight but wholly un- 
traceable. What was to be done ! 

A long letter from Stanley Lake 
told Lord Chelford, in detail, all the 
measures adopted by that energetic 
young gentleman for the discovery of 
the truant knight :— 

“ T have been at his club repeatedly, 
as also at his lodgings — still his, 
though he has not appeared there 
since his arrival in town. The bil- 
liard-marker at his club knows his 
haunts ; and I have taken the liberty 
to employ, through him, several per- 
sons who are acquainted with his 
appearance, and, at my desire, fre- 
quent those places with a view to dis- 
covering him, aud bringing about an 
interview with me. He was seen, I 
have reason to believe, a day or two 
before my arrival here, at a low place 
called the “ Millers’ Hall,” in the 
city, where members of the “ Fancy” 
resort, at one of their orgies, but not 
since. I have left notes for him 
wherever he is likely to call, eutreat- 
ing an interview. On my arrival I 
was sanguine about finding him ; but 
I regret to say my hopes have very 
much declined, and I begin to think 
he must have changed his quarters. 
If you have heard from him within 
the last few days, perhaps you will 
be so kind as to send me the envelope 
of his letter, which, by its postmark, 
may possibly throw some light, or hint 
some theory as to his possible move- 
ments. He is very clever; and hav- 
ing taken this plan of concealing his 
residence, will conduct it skilfully. 
If the case were mine I should be 
much tempted to speak with the de- 
tective authorities, and try whether 
they might not give their assistance, 
of course without eclat. But this is, 
I am aware, open to objection, and, 
in fact, would not be justifiable, ex- 
cept under the very peculiar urgency 
of the case. Will you be so good as 
to say what you think upon this 
point ; also, to instruct me what you 
authorize me tosay should I be fortu- 
nate enoughtomeethim. At present I 
am hardly in a position to say more 
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than an acquaintance—never, I fear, 
very cordial on his part—would allow ; 
which, of course, could hardly exceed 
a simple mention of your anxiety to 
be placed in communication with him. 
If f might venture to suggest, I really 
think a peremptory alternative should 
be presented to him. Writing, how- 
ever, in ignorance of what may since 
have passed at Brandon, I may be as- 
suming a state of things which, pos- 
sibly, no longer exists. Pray under- 
stand that in any way you please to 
employ me, I am entirely at your 
command. It is also possible, though 
I hardly hope it, that I may be able 
to communicate something definite by 
this evening’s post. I do not offer 
any conjectures as to the cause of this 
very embarrassing procedure on his 
part ; and indeed I finda great difficul- 
ty in rendering myself useful, with any 
likelihood of really succeeding, with- 
out at the same time exposing myself 
to an imputation of impertinence. 
You will easily see how difficult is 
my position. Whatever may be the 
cause of Mark Wylder’s present line 
of conduct, it appears to me that if 
he really did attend that meeting at 
the ‘“ Millers’ Hall,” there cannot 
be anything very serious weighing 
upen his spirits. My business will 
detain me here, I rather think, three 
days longer.” 

By return of post Lord Chelford 
wrote to Stanley Lake :— 

“T am so very much obliged to you 
for all the trouble you have taken. 
The measures which you have adopted 
are, I think, most judicious; and I 
should not wish, on consideration, to 
speak to any official person. I think 
it better to trust entirely to the means 
you have already employed. Like 
you, I do not desire to speculate as 
to the causes of Wylder’s extraordi- 
nary conduct ; but, all the circum- 
stances considered, I cannot avoid 
concluding, as you do, that there 
must be some very serious reason forit. 
I enclose a note, which, perhaps, you 
will be so good as to give him, should 
you meet before you ove town.” 

The note to Mark Wylder was in 
these terms :— 


“ DEAR Wy LpEr,—I had hoped to 
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see you before now at Brandon. 
Your unexplained absence longer 
continued, you must see, will im- 
pose on me the necessity of offering 
an explanation to Miss Brandon’s 
friends, of the relations, under these 
untoward circumstances, in which you 
and she are to be assumed mutually 
to stand. You lave accounted in no 
way for your absence. You have not 
even suggested a postponement of 
the day fixed for the completion of 
your engagement to that young lady ; 
and, as her guardian, I cannot avoid 
telling her, should I fail to hear ex- 
plicitly from you within three days 
from this date, that she is at liberty 
to hold herself acquitted of her en- 
gagement to you. I do not represent 
to you how much reason every one 
interested by relationship in that 
young lady has to feel offended at the 
disrespect with which you have treated 
her. Still hoping, however, that all 
may yet be explained, 

“T remain, my dear Wylder, yours 
very truly, 

“ CHELFORD.” 


Lord Chelford had not opened the 
subject to Dorcas. Neither had old 
Iiady Chelford, although she ha- 
raugued her son upon it as volubly and 
fiercely asif he had been Mark Wylder 
in person, whenever he and she were 
téte-u-téte. She was extremely pro- 
voked, too, at Dorcas’s evident repose 
under this astounding treatment, and 
was enigmatically sarcastic upon her 
when they sat together in the draw- 
ing-room. 

She and her son were, it seemed, 
not only to think and act, but to feel 
also, for this utterly immovable 
young lady! The Brandons, in her 
young days, were not wanting in 
spirit. No; they had many faults, 
but they were not sticks or stones. 
They were not to be taken up and 
laid down like mere wax dolls ; they 
could act and speak. It would not 
have been safe to trample upon them ; 
and they were not less beautiful for 
being something more than pictures 
and statues. 

This evening, in the drawing-room, 
there were two very pretty ormolu 
caskets upon the little marble table. 

“A new present from Mark Wyl- 
der,” thought Lady Chelford, as these 
objects met her keen glance “The 
unceremonious bridegroom has, I sup- 
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pose, found his way back with a 
peace-offering in his hand.” And she 
actually peered through her specta- 
cles into the now darkened corners of 
the chamber, half expecting to dis- 
cover the truant Wylder awaiting 
there the lecture she was well pre- 
pared to give him; but the square 
form and black whiskers of the pro- 
digal son were not discernible there. 

“So, so, something new, and very 
elegant and pretty,” said the old 
lady aloud, holding her head high, 
and looking as if she were disposed 
to be propitiated. “I think I can 
risk a conjecture. Mr. Wylder is about 
to reappear, and has despatched 
these heralds of his approach, no 
doubt, suitably freighted, to plead 
for his re-acceptance into favour. 
You have heard, then, from Mr. Wyl- 
der, my dear Dorcas?” 

“No, Lady Chelford,” said the 
young lady, with a grave serenity, 
turning her head leisurely towards 
her. 

“No?! Oh, then, where is my son? 
he, perhaps, can explain; and pray, 
my dear, what are these?’ 

“These caskets contain the jewels 
which Mr. Wylder gave me about six 
weeks since. I had intended restor- 
ing them to him; but as his return is 
delayed, I mean to place them in 
Chelford’s hands ; because I have 
made up my mind, a week ago, to put 
an end to this odious engagement. It 
is all over.” 

Lady Chelford stared at the auda- 
cious young lady with a look. of 
incensed amazement for someseconds, 
unable to speak. 

“Upon my word, young lady! 
vastly fine and independent! You 
chasser Mr. Wylder without one mo- 
ment’s notice, and without deigning 
to consult me, or any other person ca- 
pable of advising you. You are about 
to commit as gross and indelicate a 
breach of faith as I recollect anywhere 
to have heard of. What will be 
thought?!—what willthe world say?— 
what will your friends say? Will you 
be good enough to explain yourself ? 
Z’ll not undertake your excuses, I 
promise you.” 


“Excuses! I don’t think of excuses, ° 


Lady Chelford ; no person living has 
a right to demand one.” 

“Very tragic, young lady, and 
quite charming!” sneered the dow- 
ager, angrily. 
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“ Neither one nor the other, I ven- 
ture to think; but quite true, Lady 
Chelford,” answered Miss Brandon, 
haughtily. 

“T don’t believe you are serious, 
Dorcas,” said Lady Chelford, more 
anxiously, and also more gently. “I 
can’t suppose it. I’m an old woman, 
my dear, and I shan’t trouble you 
very long. I can have no object in 
misleading you, and you have never 
experienced from me anything but 
kindness and affection. I think you 
might trust me a little, Dorcas—but 
that, of course, is for you, you are 
your own mistress now—but, at least, 
you may reconsider the question you 
propose deciding in so extraordinary 
away. I allow you might do much 
better than Mark Wylder, but also 
worse. He has not a title, and his 
estate is not enough to carry the 
point @ force dargent; I grant all 
that. But together the estates are 
more than most titled men possess ; 
and the real point is the fatal slip in 
your poor uncle’s will, which makes 
it so highly important that you and 
Mark should be united; bear that in 
mind, dear Dorcas. I look for his 
return every day—every hour, in- 
deed—and no doubt his absence will 
turn out to have been unavoidable ; 
you must not act precipitately, and 
under the influence of mere pique. 
His absence, I lay my life, will be 
satisfactorily accounted for; he has 
set his heart upon this marriage, and 
T really think you will almost drive 
him mad if you act as you threaten.” 

“You have, indeed, dear Lady Chel- 
ford, been always very kind to me, 
and I do trust you,” replied this 
beautiful heiress, fixing her large, 
shadowy eyes upon the dowager, and 
speaking in slow and silvery accents, 
somehow very melancholy. “TI dare 
say it is very imprudent, and I don’t 
deny that Mr. Wylder may have rea- 
son to complain of me, and the world 
will not spare me either; but I have 
quite made up my mind, and nothing 
can ever change me; all is over be- 
tween me and Mr. Wylder—quite 
over—for ever.” 

“Upon my life, young lady, this is 
being very sharp, indeed. Mr. Wyl- 
der’s business detains him a day or 
two longer than he expected, and he 
is vanished by a final dismissal !” 

The dld lady’s thin cheeks were 
flushed, and her eyes shot a reddish 
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light, and altogether she made an 
angry sight. It was hardly reasona- 
ble. She had been inveighing against 
Miss Brandon’s apathy under Wylder’s 
disrespect, and now that the young 
lady spoke, and acted too, she was 
incensed. Shehadrailed upon Wylder, 
in no measured terms, herself, and 
even threatened, as the proper mea- 
sure, that very step which Dorcas had 
announced ; and now she became all 
at once the apologist of this insolent 
truant, and was ready to denounce 
her for her unreasonable irritation. 

“So far, dear Lady Chelford, from 
provoking me to this decision, his 
absence is, I assure you, the sole rea- 
son of my having delayed to inform 
him of it.” 

“ And I assure you, Miss Brandon, 
J shan’t undertake to deliver your 
monstrous message. He will proba- 
bly be here to-morrow. You. have 
prepared an agreeable surprise for 
him. You shall have the pleasure of 
administering it yourself, Miss Bran- 
don. For my part, I have done my 
duty, and here and now renounce 
all responsibility in the future manage- 
ment of your affairs.” 

Saying which, she rose, in a stately 
and incensed way, and looking with 
flashing eyes over Dorcas’s head to a 
far corner of the apartment, without 
another word she rustled slowly and 
majestically from the drawing-room. 

She was a good deal shocked, and 
her feelings quite changed, however, 
when next morning the post brought 
a letter to Chelford from Mark 
Wylder, bearing the Boulogne post- 
mark. It said— 


“Dear CHELFORD,—Don’t get 
riled; but the fact is I don’t see my 
way out of my present business” —(this 
last word was substituted for another, 
crossed out, which looked like“scrape’”’) 
—‘for a couple of months, may be. 
Therefore, you see, my liberty and 
wishes being at present interfered 
with, it would be very hard lines if 
= Doreas should be held to her 
yargain. Therefore, I will say this— 
she is quite free for me. Only, of 
course, I don’t decline to fulfil my 
part whenever at liberty. In the 


meantime, I return the miniature, 
with her hair in it, which I con- 
stantly wore about me since I got it. 
But I have no right to it any longer, 
on’t be 


till I know her decision. 
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too hard on me, dear Chelford. Itis 
a very old lark has got me into this 

resent vexation. In the meantime, 

wish to make it quite clear what I 
mean. Not being able by any endea- 
vour’—(here anautical phrasescratch- 
ed out, and “endeavour” substituted) 
— ‘of mine to be up to time, and as 
these are P.P. affairs, I must only 
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forfeit. I mean, I am at the lady’s 
disposal, either to fulfil my engage- 
ment the earliest day I can, or Soho 
turned adrift. That is all I can say. 

“‘Tnmore trouble than you suppose 
Iremain, dear Chelford, yours, what- 
ever you may think, faithfully, 


“MARK WYLDER.” 


GLIMPSES OF CHSAREAN ROME. 


“* Trumpeters, 


With brazen din, blast you the city’s ears; 

Make music with your rattling tamborines ; 

That heaven and earth do shake their sounds together, 
Applauding their approach.”—Ant. § Cleopat. 


AN OLD PAGEANT. 


It is a bright September morning, 
warm and calm. The sun, risen above 
the Alban mountains, glowing splen- 
drously across the Campania, over 
the white structures and gardens of 
the seven hills, has already touched 
with fire the golden roofs of the 
Capitol. Far and wide the air rings 
with sound, with the voices of innu- 
merable multitudes, dressed in holi- 
day attire, hurrying in chariots, on 
horseback, and on foot,. along the 
great roads from the provinces to the 
city, and through the city streets to 
the Campus Martius, where the roll 
of drums and blare of trumpets an- 
nounce the assembling of the Dicta- 
tor’s Gallic Triumph. From many 
directions, from the Vatican Camp, 
across the river, and from the Pre- 
torian, beyond the city walls, skirting 
the Quirinal, the legions, foot and 
cavalry, are marching, and forming in 
the great open space near the Tri- 
umphal Bridge, and between the gar- 
den-covered hills to the north-east, 
and the turbid, rolling Tiber, whose 
waters are alive with vessels, wreath- 
ed and decked with gay flags. In 
this wide area, on either side of the 
great Flaminian Way, which, raised 
high above the level, runs through 
the Field of Mars to the Gate of the 
People, many great structures are 
scattered, some of which, dating hun- 
dreds of years back, indicate the 
rudeness of the yet unpolished re- 
public ; while others, vaster and more 
splendid, either completed or in pro- 
cess of erection, manifest the power 
which the City of Victory had at- 


tained during ages of war and con- 
quest. In one district may be seen 
the long, gray walls of some old 
stadium or palstra, in which the 
soldiersof Scipio mastered the Roman 
exercise and discipline ; in another, a 
theatre and arch of Flaminius, or a 
triumphal arch of Sylla, white and 
fresh, whose figured walls tell the 
story of the Mithridatic war; in 
another, the wooden amphitheatre 
of Pompey, in which the plebs 
have been lately delighted by the 
combats of five hundred lions and 
gladiators; in another, long lines of 
shady porticoes, bordered with trees, 
beneath whose vaulted marbles the 
gens togati enjoy the cool air of the 
Apennines, on burning summer da 
after the bath ; or exercise, shelte 
from the rains and snows of the 
hiemnal months. The plain is skirted 
to the south by the old city walls, 
which, running from the Janiculan 
bridge—near which the pyramidal 
tomb of Scipio Africanus rises—away 
along the crests’ of the osier-yellow- 
ed Viminal and Quirinal hills, are lost 
behind the temple-crowned turrets of 
the steep Capitoline and Palatine. 
From the Triumphal Bridge the 
Flaminian Way leads along the river 
through the Flaminian Gate and 
Circus, round the Capitoline hill to 
the Forum—and such is the course 
which the procession will pursue. 
What a scene of fierce tumult and 
excitement—what clouds of dust— 
what a tempest of mingled sounds— 
what multitudes are arriving! Rome, 
Italy—nay, the world itself, from 
Britain to Africa, and the furthest 
East—is represented here. Thousands 
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of horsemen, thousands of chariots, 
thousands of litters, are hurrying 
along the great highways to the spec- 
tacle. Glance first at the army ; two 
hundred thousand strong, chiefly in- 
fantry. There are the fierce Roman 
legions, which have subjugated West 
and East, before whom, within the 
last eleven years, during which the 
genius of death has paved the way to 
empire, two millions of men have 
been swept away. There they stand 
in serried lines, glittering in strong 
armour, mailed and shielded, de- 
corated with their spoils, shouldering 
their laurel-wreathed spears—a stern- 
ly barbarous host, disdainful ofdeath, 
hardened with massacre, insolent with 
victory. There, too, are the bar- 
barian legions, lately added to those 
of Italy—masses of gigantic Gauls 
and Germans, yellow-haired, blue- 
eyed, white-fleshed ; the first wearing 
the plaid tunic under their armour, 
and iron neck-collar; the latter par- 
tially clothed with head-dresses of 
skins ; all wearing on their hands the 
heavy iron ring—the symbol of bra- 
very; all sitting their saddleless 
horses with a savage grace; all 


tumultuously conversing. "There, too, 


are the black Numidian cavalry, 
mounted lightly on their reinless 
steeds, turbaned,—in flowing robes. 
There, too, the richly attired legions 
of Pontus and Egypt; the one attired 
in particoloured garments, the other 
in the white linens of the Nile, from 
helmet to buskin. 

Hark, to the tempest blast of 
trumpets—to the tornado of cheers 
rising from the legions, Roman and 
barbarian, which announce the ar- 
rival of the Dictator! Mark, too, the 
ominous silence of the sight-loving 
multitude. He is attired in the tri- 
umphal dress (the purple robe of 
Jupiter, taken from the god's statue 
in the capitol) and crimson sash; on 
his high-crowned head rests the heavy 
golden diadem ; in one hand he car- 
ries the laurel branch, in the other 
the ivory sceptre, eagle-topped. The 
group who have accompanied him, 
and whosurround him,are his generals 
—Balbus, Oppius, Martius, Pansa, 
Hirtius, and Dolabella; the red-hair- 
ed herculean-headed figure in magni- 
ficent dress, at his side, is Anthony. 
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And now advancing, he mounts the 
golden car, carefully plaeing his right 
foot first on the step, to guard against 
fortune.* His face, bronzed by the 
suns and rains of Africa and Gaul, 
is equally expressive of the love of 
pleasure and power, and though 
covered with the stern wrinkles of 
thought and care, beams with gay, 
confident joy, as he glances round on 
the legions—his commilitones ; his 
eye and motions are quick as light- 
ning, and he issues his commands in 
a shrill, clear, head voice. Again 
the trumpets ring, and now the vast 
procession begins to move slowly 
cityward along the Triumphal Way, 
which is strewed with flowers, and 
along which numerous altars flame 
with incense. First in order go the 
lictors, wreathed with laurel, followed 
by companies of musicians, clarionet 
and horn blowers, and by throngs of 
dancers dressed like Satyrs ; then the 
oxen, white from the Clitumnus pas- 
tures, decked for sacrifice; then a 
long train bearing the ivory images of 
the conquered towns, and the banner 
with the gilded inscription, ‘ Veni, 
vidi, vici.” Next a long line of car- 
riages, some piled with the riches of 
Gaul, Africa, Egypt,and Asia—statues, 
pictures, bullion, and coin; others 
1orrent with the rude or splendid 
arms of the conquered nations; a 
hundred elephants, next in order, 
march uncouthly forward ; then, pre- 
ceding the car of the conqueror, are 
seen a multitude of captives, with 
arms bound and heads depressed, 
headed by the vanquished Vercinge- 
torix, crowned and chained. In the 
triumphal car, drawn by four white 
horses, stands the Dictator, with the 
slave behind him, who whispers in 
his ear, according to ancient usage, 
“ Respice post te hominem memento.” 
Lastly,crowds,scattering perfumes, fol- 
low the victorious legions, who laurel- 
crowned and covered with their spoils, 
march with fierce and joyous reck- 
lessness, chanting songs in praise of 
the achievements of their general,— 
at whom they even rail with the 
freedom of December, and ever and 
anonshouting, “Iv Triumphale.” The 
head of the procession, which is some 
three miles long, and which has 
moved past the great structures of 


* Suetonius. 
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the Campus Martius,—mountainous, 
circular mausoleums, with ascending 
pillared terraces, intervalled by urns 
and cypresses ; spacious gymnasiums, 
with entrances lined by rows of stone 
lions, and open, inner walls, topped 
by long lines of statues,—has already 
reached the end of the sepulchre- 
skirted Flaminian Way, and dipped 
into the shadow there by the steep 
Capitoline, when a stoppage occurs 
in the neighbourhood of the tri- 
umphal chariot—whose axle-tree has 
broken. A cloud covers the sun at 
the moment, and a shadow falls on the 
place, over the garden, theatre, and 
senate-house of Pompey,* before 
whose vestibule the colossal statue of 
the conqueror of Pontus stands. The 
interruption, however, is but brief; 
— repaired, thechariot proceeds, 
though the tidings of the event, 
ominously recognised, spread through 
the vast multitude, like a shadowy 
wind undulating the sunny waves of 
the corn land. 

The sun is already sinking as they 
pass through the crowded Flaminian 
circus—a vast open structure, entered 
by a long portico, and surrounded by 
one, with ascending flights of stone 
steps extending on either side its 
area, down the centre of which runs 
the spina, or broad wall, intervalled 
by obelisks, columns, and small tem- 
ples, whose altars flame with incense, 
and passes thence into the north-west 
opening of the Forum. The declivi- 
ties and crests of the overhanging 
Capitoline and Palatine Hills, are 
alive with figures, crowded on the 
house-tops, the temple roofs, and in 
the hot, white, glaring, steep converg- 
ing streets; now, passing along the 
Via Sacra, it has reached the space 
of the Forum fronting the temple of 
Thundering Jove, and here, in the 
centre of Roms, pauses beneath the 
Hundred Steps. Around rise the 
= monuments of the Republic. 

mmense ranges of triple-arched ba- 
silicas form the sides of the Forum 
square, at the left of which towers 
the temple of Jupiter Stator, at the 
right that of Minerva, in the centre 
the Comitium,-a circular marble 
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structure, whose lessening ranges of 
pillared walls are terminated by a 
gilded trophy, and, near-hand, the 
triumphal arch of Fabius. Each 
declivity of the hill is covered with 
temples, pillars, monuments; of its two 
crests, the eastern is occupied by the 
old gray temple of Jupiter Ferretius, 
its western by that of JupiterCustos;— 
the vast shrine of Capitoline Jove, 
crowning the pyramid, sublime with 
lofty capitals; its walls, doors, and 
rvofs blazing with gold. Beneath the 
massy lustre of this mountain of 
marble, fountains flash ; and skirting 
the broad ascending steps, urns flame 
with incense. 

Here arrived, the conqueror com- 
mands the captive company to be led 
to prison—among whom the most 
conspicuous personage is the gigantic 
Vercingetorix of Gaul. Myriads of 
torches illuminate the scene at the 
great temple where sacrifice is per- 
formed, and where the spolia opima 
of the world is deposited in the 
treasury. Then, reascending his car, 
he proceeds to Domus Triumphalis, 
in the Sacred Way, amid the songs 
of the wild, vinous soldiery, and 
the shouting of the innumerable 
white-robed multitude ;—a hundred 
elephants, carrying each a flambeau 
in their proboscis, leading. But 
though Rome shakes with the thun- 
derous cheers of the army, multi- 
tudes of faces are seen darkened 
with a stern sense of the perished 
virtues and glories of the republic. 
There, in his palace in the Sacred 
Way, Brutus reclines, with face pale 
and stoic stern; while impetuous 
Cassius paces restlessly to-and-fro. 
To-morrow and to-morrow the army 
will triumph for Germany, Britain, 
Asia, Egypt ; then the people will be 
feasted for three days, the fountains 
will spout with wine, and the am- 
phitheatres be deluged with blood ; 
then Rome, gorged with largesses 
and death, having reeled through this 
carnival of massacre, will tumble 
into a sullen sleep—a sleep visited 
by a reproachful dream of the Re- 
public.t 


* It was in Pompey’s senate-house that, five months after, Cesar was slain. 


+ After the termination of the wars, Cesar’s reign lasted but five months. 


His death, 


which took place in the following March, while resulting mainly from political and mili- 
tary despotism, was hastened by the fiercest revenge. The chief conspirators were his 








THE CITY. 


Unurke Carthage, Rome in the 
Cesarean age was rather a city of 
splendid buildings than of majestic 
streets. Mighty temples, basilicas, 
theatres, and amphitheatres, porti- 
coes, aqueducts, arches, crested the 


hills, occupied the valleys, and Cam- 
pus Martius, and stretched along the 
plain ; but except along the Sacred 


and Flaminian V Jays, where rose the 
state mansions of the ruling classes 
and their private residences, the con- 
geries of narrow sloping streets which 
intermingled and centrified in dif- 
ferent directions between the Capi- 
toline, Aventine, Palatine, Ccelian, 
and Esquiline,; presented an irregular 
appearance, littleremarkable forarchi- 
tectural beauty. Generally speaking, 
the houses, with their pillared fronts 
and blank walls, with an occasional 
window space covered by a curtain 
en which was represented some 
painting of rural scenery, by a sheet 
ef glass, or mica slate, were but two 
stories high, though in particular 
districts there were clumps of struc- 
tures which rose to seven and even 
tenstories. These were the insula, to 
which so many Roman writers allude; 
among these, Horace, who, enume- 
rating the désagrémens of city life, 
speaks of the danger of passing 
through the funeral thronged streets 
under those overgrown enormous 
tottering piles of building, the homes 
of hundreds of families of the plebs, 
and of the multitudes of strangers of 
inferior rank who visited the city; 
for although there were inns along 
the great highway, a day’s distance 
apart, where a night’s accommoda- 
tion for horse and man cost but an 
ass, there were none in Rome. The 
city was arranged. in different quar- 
ters, each the residence of a particular 
class or occupation, from which each 
derived itsname. There were to be 
seen the houses of the artisan slave 
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population by whom the entire in- 
dustry of the capital was carried on; 
for the pure Romans, born for war 
and government, disdained manual 
toil of any sort. The central district 
near theSuburra was the chief quarter 
of the fierce, lazy, bloodthirsty Ro- 
man rabble—that dangerous body, 
whose origin dated some centuries 
back, at the period when the leading 
men commenced the client system— 
that of first defending them as a 
means of obtaining their votes; and 
as the plunder of the conquered pro- 
vinces pouredinto Rome,offeedingand 
amusing this floating population of 
the city—a system, which constantly 
broadening its basis, became perpe- 
tuated under the empire, when its im- 
politic and disastrous consequences 
were illustrated by the ominous cr 
of the turbulent amphitheatre-mad- 
dened mob to their patrons, “ Bread 
for nothing, and games for ever.” 
The gladiators’ quarters are in the 
neighbourhood of the amphitheatres 
and training schools—chiefly in the 
Campus Martius, where this vast 
multitude, the property of the various 
Roman magnates, some of whom 
have acquired them in war, others by 
purchase from the slave dealers (who 
oo bought them on the frontier 
from armies after battle, or from the 
yirates of the Mediterranean and 
Pontic Seas), may be seen—fierce, 
naked, brutalized, pursuing, under the 
rod of the danista, their gymnastic 
exercises, or lounging and swaggering 
about the wine shops and dens of 
the city. While they, like the slave 
population, represent the aggregate 
of nations conquered by the Romans— 
Africans, Asiatics, Germans, Britons, 
Gauls, the latter, like their rival 
Cappadocian giants, are most in re- 
quest, both for the combats of the 
arena, as lectica bearers, and as con- 
stituting the body guards of senators 
and patricians, some of whom, in 
those days, can number their gladia- 








personal friends—Brutus and Cassius were relatives. 
racter of Brutus in modern times was St. Just, of the French Revolution. 
leading part taken by the former in the assassination is afforded by Suetonius :— 

“Sed ante alias ille (Cwsar) delexit M. Bruti matrem Serviliam ; cui et primo suo consu- 
latu sexagiens H.S. margaritam mercatus est et bello civili super alias donationes amplissima 


predia ex auctionibus haste minimo addixit. 


tibus facetissime Cicero. 


Quo melius, inguit, emptum sciatis. 





The nearest parallel to the cha- 
A clue to the 


Cum quidem plerisque vilitatem miran- 
Tertia deducta; existi- 


mabatur enim Servilia etiam filiam suam Tertiam Casari conciliare” (the sister of Brutus).— 


Suetonius, J, Casar, 50. 
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tors by the hundred, as their domestic 
and rural slaves by the thousand.* 
Among the floating population of 
the city, also may be seen vast herds 
of beggars, who have thronged thither 
from various countries, and from the 
provinces, whose lands have been 
confiscated during the civil wars of 
Marius, Sylla, and Caesar—crowds of 
beggared farmers from Etruria and 
Cisalpine Gaul, sheltering in the 
shade of theatres, or under the arches 
of porticoes and aqueducts; crowds of 
wretched Asiatics, carrying with them 
the bundle of hay for the bed (vide 
Juvenal), clustered in some of the 
sacred groves which dot the sides of 
the Esquiline. Amid such masses of 
turbulence, ferocity, and misery, rise 
the mansions of the great, which are 
built so as to be easily fortified in this 
age of civic broils,t incendiarism, and 
party contests—magnificent mansions, 
in which the statues of Greece and 
tapestries of Asia, the marble and 
ivory work of Myron and Phidias, 
ae of Parrhasius, and plate by 

fentor, are thrown together with a 
tasteless barbaric splendour and pro- 
fusion. Already they have begun to 


incrust the walls and arched ceilings 
of the houses and villas with marble— 
Marmurra and Sallust setting the 


example. To realize something of 
the life of Rome at this period ; of 
its several classes—nobles, slaves, 
freedmen, and freedwomen; of the 
effect of the intermixture of the lat- 
ter in the Roman family—it would be 


* Slaves formed one of the principal items in the property of a Roman, 
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necessary to make a study of the 
social system existing in the southern 
slave states of America, always 
keeping in mind this difference, that 
hundreds of the Roman slaves, Greek, 
Asian, Gallic, and Iberian, were bet- 
ter educated than their masters and 
mnistresses. 

Let us glance in imagination 
through the old brick-built city, whose 
heavy “rome streets are without a 
footpath oralamp. Itisnoon. . 
What varied crowds, complexions, 
costumes, classes, social individuali- 
ties! There, under the porches of 
the circus, a gathering of rustics from 
Umbria and Apulia are having their 
fortunes told by a group of Asiatic 
women ; another are returning from 
one of the theatres, still laughing 
clownishly, tickled by the broad fun 
of one of the Atelian farces they 
have been listening to in their native 
Oscan ; and as they are steering direct 
to awine-shop, to refresh before seeing 
the other sights of the city, they jostle 
against the lecticas of a couple of 
senators (carried by tall, dark-robed 
British slaves) who are on their way 
to visit Cicero, whose house rises on 
the top of the Palatine. Hundreds 
of sedans are carrying the rich folk 
to the pillared baths which, shaded 
by trees, skirt the river fronting the 
Aventine, and some to the porticoes 
in the Campus Martius, and the new 
circular one around Cxsar’s Forum, 
a mile in length, in both of which 
numbers are promenading. 


Tn each great 


house, which was thronged with them, several were allotted the care of each chamber and 
domestic office, from that of the cook to the correspondent. Over this gathering of 
household slaves, one held the office of a governor, and others that of silentarii, whose 
business it was to preserve silence in the throng. Many wealthy persons. possessed ag 
many as 20,000 slaves, the larger proportion of whom, however, were employed in rural 
labour. In the country, when not occupied, they were kept chained in an underground 
room, called ergastulum. Slaves invariably formed portion of the bride’s dower. After 
the Gallic wars, Cesar presented thousands of slaves to several of the tributary kings of 
Asia and to his friends, and gave one to each of his soldiers, who had already become 
luxurious; vide Cesar’s saying, in Suetonius, that they fought nothing the worse for 
being essenced. When, also, Cicero conquered the Pindenessians—a people inhabiting 
the defiles of Amasis in Cilicia, he sold this entire people, of whom he made prisoners, for 
£100,000, giving the rest of the spoil, except the horses, to his soldiers. Writing to his 
friend Atticus, from Asia, he jests about this nation whom he had just sold, on the 
ground that he had never heard of their existence until they were captured, and brought at 
once under the yoke and hammer. ve 

{ Thus Clodius attacked the house of Cicero with a band of hirelings, and attempted 
to destroy it by fire. The turbulent and insecure state of life in Rome at this period, is, 
among many other incidents, illustrated by the attack made by Clodius and his gang on 
Milo, a short distance from the city (which was without a police), in noonday, as the 
latter, his wife, and attendants were driving in their chariot to their villa—an event which 
terminated in the death of the former, and gave rise to the trial on which Cicero deli- 
vered his famous oration. 
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There, under the shadow of the 
lane trees, a number of ladies rest- 
ing in their lecticas, are chatting about 
the latest fashions imported from 
Asia, the last new unguent, or new 
play, intermingling their conversation 
with Greek phrases—the spice of 
fashionable chat, as French is now. 
In the cool shadow, amid the porti- 
coes of yonder range of baths, a group 
are resting, wearied of the game of 
ball with which they have whiled the 
hour after bathing; while another, 
just issued from the libraries attached, 
1ave collected to listen to a logical 
contest maintained between two Greek 
philosophers, before, as is their pur- 
pose, enjoying the gladiatorial fight 
which is shortly to come off in the 
neighbouring amphitheatre. One of 
the intellectual combatants is a Stoic, 
the other an Epicurean ; their argu- 
ments embrace the stock questions of 
the respective schools—the nature of 
pleasure and pain, of good and evil, 
in what the swmmwm bonwm consists, 
&c.; and, as each now advances a 
proposition, whose definitive precision 
compels temporary acceptance, and 
the other now, by asudden perception 
of consequence, reduces the thesis 
to an absurdity—the auditors, clap- 
ping their hands, cry, “ Euge Zeno,” 
“Euge Epicurus,” as the case may be. 
Presently, when the Greeks (Graecu- 
lus esturiens in ccelum jusseres ibit,) 
have been invited by one of the 
audience to supper—where, after the 
apples come on the board, large cups 
being called for, they will again be 
pitted against other rivals, to inter- 
val the amusements of the feast—the 
performance of a fiute-player from 
the Nile, or of a couple of dancing- 
girls from Gades—the remainder 
stroll away, some to a theatre where 
a mythologic drama will be represent- 
ed in its verity——the story of Atys, 
maychance, or the burning of Hercules 
—realized in the persons of condemned 
criminals ; or the fable of Orpheus, in 
which the pageant is also realized to 
the eye, the woods and rocks being 
made to follow the music of his lyre, 
through the instrumentality of hid- 

den machinery. 

Yonder in his lectica, carried by 
young Medians, a rich man, lately re- 
turned from Bithynia, is proceeding 
to the Forum, to purchase boys, ves- 
sels of silver, myrrhine vases, villas, 
&c. Here a priest of Cybele moves 
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from house to house, waking a penny 
collection for the support of the 
temple; there a client is fixing a 
laurel wreath on the vestibule pillar 
of the house of a lawyer, who has 
gained his cause. There, along the 
streets, converging toward the Capi- 
toline, numbers of white-robed citi- 
zens are moving toward the temple 
of Jupiter to dedicatea monthly tenth 
of their property for sacrificial pur- 
poses. Yonder, too, numerous cha- 
riots and trains may be seen quitting 
the city and proceeding along the 
tomb-skirted Appian Way; the cha- 
riots of rich citizens, who are quitting 
the heats of the town for their villas 
along the wooded shores at Preneste 
or cold Trebula, in the grassy Sabine 
couutry. 

But turning for a moment from the 
multitudes thronging to the baths, 
where the poets are reciting under 
the echoing arches—from the cir- 
cuses where the charioteers are ca- 
reering—from the amphitheatre of 
Pompey, where the mob are enjoying 
a gladiatorial combat, or the last no- 
velty, a fight of lions and elephants— 
from the hum of the noisy Suburra, 
the sounds of music, the clash of cym- 
bals and tabors in the temples, &ec. ;— 
turning from this fierce luxurious life 
and strepor of the great city, let us 
glance across the river at yonder pa- 
Jatial villa, whose snowy marble 
shafts rise amid the quietude of the 
sumptuous gardens, wliich spread for 
a couple of miles from the banks, 
through the vales and declivities of 
the umbrageous Janiculum. 


BEYOND THE TIBER, 


Ir is noon: splendrous and hot the 
sun pours its light upon the Roman 
landscape—the semicircle of blue 
mountains and white villa-scattered 
plain around the bustling city ; but 
in those sumptuous gardens, with 
their rows of plane trees, their snowy 
marble colonnades, sparkling foun- 
tains, green meadows, and thickets 
of Preneste roses, which stretch along 
the yellow sanded river and up the 
declivities of the wooded Janiculum, 
summer peace reigns undisturbed ; 
and from this Trans-Tiberine region 
the noisy life of Rome, the companies 
of soldiers and youths exercising in 
the Campus Martius, the chariots 
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rattling along the Flaminian Way, 
the multitudes passing to the cir- 
cuses, theatres, and temples, the 
ome gathered on the Milvian bridge 
—is lost in the distance, and presents 
the appearance of a still-life picture. 

In the midst of its sunny silence 
and rural repose, a sumptuous Villa 
rises, its marble towers overtopping 
the groves ot box, plane trees, and 
cypress with which it is surrounded— 
through whose green vistas may be 
seen its pillared front and sides, inter- 
valled with statues—through whose 
alleys the figure of an Asian slave 
occasionally appears, carrying an urn 
of water, a skin of wine, or basket of 
fruit, to the outhouses which lie in its 
rear. The adytum is open to the air 
and sun. Enter ; and passing through, 
glance at yonder festal chamber, 
spacious, cool, and fragrant as a 
watered garden, on whose arched 
gilded roof the sunshine—reflected 
from the green margined piece of 
water without, where the swans are 
floating—plays dreamily ; and whose 
casements open on the green lawns 
and leafy ravines of the mountain. 
In its centre a fountain pulses lazily 
in its bubble-quivering basin in a 
mist of airy spray. Around rise the 
garland-hung pillars, their interstices 
now graced by some statue of a god 
or hero, or bust of sage or poet, the 
walls ornate with bacchanal and ama- 
tory groups, traced in the finest out- 
line by the fanciful grave of Grecian 
artists, while the same genius is 
stamped upon the festal ornaments 
scattered around. Here a funereal urn 
of Corinth, simple and solemn as the 
expression of a beautiful face reposed 
in happy death, occupies a shadowy 
niche; there a vase of Cyprus, 
brimmed with crystal lymph. Here 
an urn filled with British pearls ; 
there an African lion skin, the golden 
collar of a Gaul, a roll of Egyptian 
papyrus, a parchment of Greek 
poesy, strew the tesselated floors. 
At one end of the chamber spread 
the couches of the triclinium, with its 
draperies of Tyrian carpets and cush- 
ions of Syrian silk, tinctured yellow 
with saffron, and soft as sleep; in 
the centre a boxwood table, inlaid 
with ivory, on which glow bacchant 
bowls of Delos, cups traced with the 
laughing images of Paphos, and on 
which the fruits and wines set out for 
a repast blush and sparkle. On the 
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floor adjacent, which is covered with 
a mat of Egyptian workmanship, 
interwoven with purple amomum, 
whose bark returns a perfume to the 
foot, stand amphoras of Greek and 
Asian vintages, osier baskets of vio- 
lets and parsley, of Lesbian grapes, 
apples of aes melons of Magnesia, 
Crustamenian pears, vases of per- 
fumed waters and unguents, while 
beyond the cool marbles are strewn 
with rose leaves and rose wreaths, 
and blossoms of the fragrant Asiatic 
vine. 

Glancing up the green sloping 
avenue in the gardens yonder, a 
group may be seen standing under 
the silken awning, which, stretched 
across the tops of a quincunx of lofty 
cypresses, shields them from the sun. 
Two figures are conversing. Around 
them, in silence, stand the attendants 
—some long-robed, crisp-locked Ethio- 
pians, blackened with the heat ; some 
handmaidens, fair as the snow on 
the mountains of their native Cilicia. 
Of the chief personages, one is an 
Eastern lady of surpassing beauty— 
but a beauty whose attraction, power, 
and charm is still more of intellect 
and expression than feature. Her 
ebon eyes flash with a light, sump- 
tuous as the beam of Canopus, re- 
flected on the dark, sweet waters of the 
Nile ; her jet hair, in whose shadow 
a splendour wakes with transient 
indolence as she moves, flows in plen- 
teous waves on either side her bright, 
symmetrical brow ; her mouth, soft 
and red as acleft pomegranate, seems 
moulded with the genius of per- 
suasion and love. Her dress, gor- 
geously oriental, floats round her 
like a sunset cloud : her breast heaves 
beneath the transparent silk of Sidon ; 
from her small ears depend pearls, 
each large and precious enough to 
ee rag ‘a tetrarchy, or ransom a 

ingdom. Her air is superb; but 
when unfrequently she deigns a smile, 
its voluptuous witchery enchants the 
air; as when she speaks the clear, 
imperial treble of her voice thrills 
and subdues, like a magic music 
evoked by the power of some spell. 

Her companion is a tall figure, of 
senatorial mien, gray haired, with re- 
ular Roman features, large gray eyes, 
vely and eloquent, beneath a grave 
og of brow ey moulded. 

n his dress he orieee arich but 
austere simplicity. is manner; 
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dignified and calm, is instinct with jewelledhand,terminatesthe audience, 
hilosophical serenity. They have dismissing her companion, not a little 

oa for some time conversing in chafed by what he thinks her insuf- 
Greek, on many subjects—politics, ferable superbity.* The figures are 
art, literature—and at length the those of Cleopatra and Cicero. 

lady, with a queenly weave of her 


GLIMPSES OF CRUSADING DAYS. 
FIRST GLIMPSE :—DEPARTURE, 


Tis sunset: at the castle’s porch, 
Beside a lady, sad and pale, 
Upon whose jet birbette the larch 
Webbs trembling shadows, as the gale 
Tosses its branches, stands a knight, 
With coal-black curls and form of might ; 
Wildly the stormy evening light 
Sparks on his dagger, diamond bright, 
And shining jesseraut of mail : 
Beneath, his steed impatiently 
Paws the dry earth and snuffs the air : 
Beyond, upon the crimson sea, 
A sailed bark glimmers in the glare. 
’Tis a wild eve: in bright unrest 
The wind of sunset sways the floods 
And wilders through the sighing woods, 
Yellow with autumn. All the west 
Is filled with forms of fighting cloud ; 
While sadly in the fronting sky, 
White-cinctured in its vaporous shroud, 
Night’s lone star uiie fixedly. 


The tall Crusader holds in his 
The lady’s hand, and as the call 
Of clarion from the troop beneath, 
Echoing round each turret wall 
With shrill, relentless warlike breath, 
Quickens his pulses : “ Love,” he cries, 
Looking into her earnest eyes 
Beaming ’mid broken tears, “the hour 
Signals to sea; but ere I part, 
Promise me, heart of my very heart, 
That oft within your evening bower, 
Or from yon sea-surveying tower, 
Some sunset like the present, where 
The blood clouds battle through the air 
In fiery tumult, like the. war 
To which I hasten—like yon star, 
Clouded, but constant, thy sweet soul, 
True to my love shall ever burn, 
Howe’er the storms of chance may roll, 
True until I return.” 
A deep pause followed, while he pressed 
Her, tearful, to his mailed breast, 


* Superbiam autem ipsius Regine, quum esset trans Tyberim in hortis, commemorare 
gine magno dolore non possum,—Cicero, Epist. de Atticus, lib. xv. 15. 
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Where for a little space she lay 
Light as a scarf on armour, while 
He kissed her upraised beauteous face 
Silent with sorrow and love’s grace :— 
Then with a brave assuring smile— 
A few last words of broken breath— 
A last look, fixed as love or death— 
Hurried himself away. 


SECOND GLIMPSE :—PALESTINE, 


All hushed in golden calm repose 
The glooming air o’er Syria glows : 

A scarlet length of level cloud 
Crosses the peaks of Ascalon : 
A hot wind from the desert dun 
Breathes from the rounded sinking gun, 
Ruffling the tamarisk foliage dry : 
The while the silent vaulted sky, 
Like a vast cooling furnace still, 
Sullenly glows from hill to hill. 

Slow rides he : on his horse’s hair, 
In drying drops, blood trickling flows 
From the right arm, beneath whose blows 
Twice ten turbaned corses cold, 

Struck from the Paynim’s fiercest horde, 
Rest on the carnage-covered mould. 

Slow rides he : bloody is his sword, 
‘And sweated his tanned battle brow: 
But as he gazes seaward now 

Toward one rich star, a fonder light 
Dawns through its fierceness ; for a while, 
Silently paused with loving smile, 
Dismounted, kneeling, there he prays, 
Goldened by the fading rays, 
That westering down the distant day 
Look on his loved one far away ;— 
Then rides to camp, that with the morn 
Shall break, and Englandward return. 


THIRD GLIMPSE :—A LONELY DAY; NOON, 


Tis golden summer noon : around 
The leafy land and placid shores 
The hot clear-aired sunshine pours, 
And o’er the stately castle walls 
Of glaring granite drily falls, 
Shadowing on the silent ground, 
Its battlemented turrets crowned 
With banner drooped, flouting the air 
In crimson indolency there. 
Southward in hazy distance still 
Glimmer long lines of purple hill 
O’er white-shored bays ; and inland wide, 
From rounding sky to quiet tide, 
A landscape fair, with leagues of green, 
Warm growing wheat-field, spaced between 
Long winding roadways, in the sheen 
That now in airy radiance broods 
Above the roofs of verdant woods, 
N = = — i brick cochare wall . 
ellised with pear and languid peach, 
Now dazzling on some azure reach, 
Or level calm, or foamy fall 
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Of the wide river that by hall 
And hamlet, grange and garden small, 
Insilient floats from its clear spring 
Through tracts of summer serpenting. 
Beneath the mulberry on the we, 
Drowsed in the silent sultry noon, 
In leafy covert, sad withdrawn, 
The lady rests. The vellum’d tome 
That breathes Provence’s richest song, 
From her sweet fingers, fair as foam, 
Has fallen the clustered blooms among ; 
The while, now listlessly she hears 
The passing brown bee’s honey tune, 
Stopped in some flower—or whispered breath 
Of the hot leaves—or far beneath, 
From sheep-strewn lowland, patched with heath, 
The distant clash of shepherd shears. 
But joyless glows the summer day 
To the dim heart, that far away, 
In anguished muse, dejected turns 
Where Syria’s alien heaven burns 
O’er fields of battle—-realms of death. 
And slowly rolls each radiant hour 
Above her hushed and lonely bower, 
For to the heart of hopeless love 
Life’s glories but in mockery move, 
As now, tear-eyed, she glances toward 
The dial pillared on the sward, 
Measuring the hours that listless run ; 
Now turns her wearied gaze upon 
The peacock, that in pomp of plume 
Struts gaudily from bloom to bloom, 
Superbing in the sun. 


EVENING, 


Now slow the evening hush expands 
Along the broad spaced castle lands ; 
The air is steeped in light and balm ; 
The distant woods, in sunset rolled, 
Wave from the west farewells of gold. 
The wheaten breath of growing fields, 
Warm from the glowing west, comes o'er 
The sheltering banks along the shore, 
Clear mirrored on the tranquil tide. 
The pilgrim, tranced in holy calm, 
Has hak his vesper cup beside 
The well beneath the sycamore ;— 
As in her lofty lonely tower 
The lady breathes the fading hour, 
And from her narrow casement pane 
Gazes upon the golden main, 
Where, toward the sparks of planets twain, 
Passes a drift of purple rain ; 
Then, as the distance clears again, 
Lo! northward in the sunset’s wane, 
The long cloud tumult o’er the seas 
Takes shape in changing fantasies. 
Now in the gorgeous rack appear 
Two armed hosts in conflict rolled : 
One steely shielded, helmed with gold ; 
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One turbaned,,robed, with thronging spear 
And flashing cimeter manifold— — 
Encountering on a desert wold, 

Along some crimsoned morning meer. 

Long is the conflict, long in shock 

Of onset, like two reefs of rock 

Fierce fronted by an earthquake’s power 

They equalize the bloody hour ; 

Long topple on the earth beneath 

The balanced battle’s lines of death ; 

Till last, throughout the Paynim force 

Of fighting footmen, charging horse, 

A terror creeps—they waver—turn— 

While fierier in fury burn, 

Pursuing down the doomful sky 

The phalanxes of chivalry. 

In stormy light of triumph there 

One follows—one flies in despair. 


The pageant changes : now the breeze 
Opens a space of golden seas, 

Where mighty barks of battle sail, 
And heavy laden argosies, 

With broad vans stretched before the gale, 
That blowing from the morning light, 
Propitious speeds their stately flight, 
Northward—where looms an island cloud, 
With white-steeped shores and harbours proud 

And as long rapt in tranced gaze 

The lady views them in the rays 

Of evening, reach its opening bays ; 

The long regarded rack dislimbs, 

The cloud-shaped vision sinking dims ; 
Smooth flow the waves in silvered dark ; 
The sea-birds scream along the strands ; 
And from the stretching misty lands, 
Sounds brokenly the watch-dog’s bark ; 
Then as the blue night starrily 

Domes o’er the rounding landscape nigh ; 
In mournful muse she turns her eye 
Where, backed by shadowing woods, is seen 
The winding river’s arrowy sheen ; 
Bright at its curve, and by the bridge, 
That spans it with its crescent ridge ; 

All ebon dark, save for one star 
Sparking the low sky level. 


Hark ! 
What trumpet storms the distant dark ? 
What light of armour gleams afar, 
Along yon leafy roadway crossed 
With rising moon-rays !-—Lo! a host, 
With shadowing pe and shining spear, 


In heavy gallop thunder near ! 
And now throughout the courtyard rings 
The cheery clarion, hurrying fleet 
The old retainers crowd to meet 
The knightly troop with echoings 
Of aman acclaim and welcomings ; 
As from his steed the chieftain springs, 
And through the hall and upward there, 
With lovee foot mounts swift the stair, 
Till by the narrow casement, where 
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The airy moonlight soft and warm 
Slants through the glooms—he sees a form 
With hands pressed to the bounding heart— 
Soon clasped unto his own,—the tear, 
From the sweet cheek upturned dear 
Is kissed away—the last—the last 
J oF has returned—sorrow is past— 
hus meet they never more to part. 


MORNING. . 


O, when did such a summer morn 
Glow goldening o’er a realm of corn 
And orchard? When through balmy air, 
Such happy chimed laughters ring, 
From cottage door and hamlet spring, 
And castle porch, as those that there, 
Streaming around it everywhere, 
Float through the clear light echoing? 
As the sun, risen above the glade, 
Looks on yon sumptuous cavalcade 
Of gallant knight and beauteous maid, 
With cloak, and scarf, and costly blade ; 
And wreath, and tiar, and gemmed brocade, 
Who through the winking light and shade 
Of the glad roadway move along, 
’*Mid mingled minstrelsy and song, 
To the proud castle decked to-day, 
For nuptial rich festivity. 
What joyous groups of smiling fair 
Cluster in hall and chamber there ; 
What scented gloves and velvet caps ; 
What tulip boddices, with snaps 
Of polished gold and pearly rains, 
Sprinked lavishly o’er silken trains 
Of floating scarlet, fringing gold, 
Crosses and love-knots manifold. 


Now while the noonday sun is high, 

They throng the castle tilt-yard nigh ; 
Where, under roof of branches green, 

The gallery, wreathed with ladies fair, 

Whose smiles and laughters glad the air, 
Looks over many a gallant scene ;— 

The challenge—combat—horséd rush 

Of plumed warriors, a-flush 

With joyance, emulous to win, 

’*Mid smashing spear and trumpet din, 

The radiant glances of the eyes 

That shall reward their victories. 

Then, as the round sun’s globe of gold 

Sinks past the greenwoods and the wold, 

In torch-lit hall the feast is spread ; 

In torch-lit hall the dancers tread 

Winged by the viol’s airy sound, 

The light lavoltas jubilant round ; 

And plenteous flows the purple wine ; 

And, thick as stars above the brine, 

Wit sparkles, and love breathes divine ; 

Until the moon of summer night, 

Now floating westward o’er the bright 

Smooth ocean, views in fronting skies 

The young dawn’s opal radiancies. 
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BOOK THE SECOND—continued. 


CHAPTER XI. 


JENNY AS SECRETARY. 


Mr. MAxwELt did not dine at home 
that day—if that was dinner which 
consisted in snatching at a piece of 
meat more or less underdone, and com- 
plimentarily named “a chop,” and a 
glass of wine ;-—-but when he came home 
at night, ruminating and fretted—for 
he had been “pressed” during the 
day with a “point” which Vice- 
Chancellor Owlet’s note would have 
settled—and entered his study ; even 
his absent mind was struck by the 
change—the marvellous change. He 
could walk, the road was clear ; the 
Fairy of Order had come down to 
earth. But when he saw Vice-Chan- 
cellor Owlet neatly folded on his desk, 
and the lost Addison, he was posi- 
tively confounded. He first thought 
of the housemaids, who had felo- 


er dared to intermeddle; but 
e 


when he noted the method, the legal 
judiciousness of the handling—the 
Chancery-books set all together, and 
“ House of Lords Cases” well for- 
ward—he knew that here were no 
housemaid’s rude fingers. In fact, 
Frederick Maxwell, Q.C., with acute 
lawyer’s instinct, at once leaped to 
the conclusion he should have done ; 
and said—“ Really a most thoughtfu 
act ;” and repeating it again, added 
this—“ Really, a most kind and 
thoughtful act.” 

At breakfast next morning he re- 
turned his acknowledgments in, per- 
haps, an awkward way, to the wonder 
of the family, who were unused to 
such an exhibition. Jenny grace- 
fully acknowledged it ; and timorously 
said she was afraid she had been very 
meddlesome. 

“On the contrary, of inestimable 
service : I can draw breath now,” said 
Mr. Maxwell. “I can write, I can 
walk—I can find my way. So kind 
and considerate. I am really much 
obliged.” 

At this moment Jenny noted Jack’s 
eyes again fixed on her, with the old 
strange expression. She coloured, and 


one side of her nice full cheek went 
down with a sort of ghost of a con- 
tortion. 

Just at that moment, too, Mr. Max- 
well’s eyes fell upon Jack, and by 
natural association he thought of 
what Jenny had spoken yesterday 
touching his going to school. The 
equities of the case, as he would call 
it, required that this should be ad- 
justed, and a person in her dependin 
position, so “thoughtful, so kind, 
and so truly considerate—a really 
invaluable person” to have in @ 
house, should not be made uncom- 
fortable. So, on the first opportu- 
nity, he went to see Mrs. Maxwell, 
to speak about Jack’s removal to 
school. 

Jack was sitting with her, reading, 
which was a popular duty with him. 
It has been said he was the favourite, 
if there was any, of thesick ex-fashion- 
able woman—at least, she tolerated 
him more than the rest. This poor 
soul! with her warrant already in the 
sheriff’s hand, was, of course, busy 
doing what cleansing and burnishing 
she could compass with her poor, 
soiled, fashionable old soul. The 
book in Jack’s hands was, of course, 
the suitable book for the occasion. 
It was a lively thing, called “ Willis’s 
Rooms,” in three volumes—quite new, 
and said to be written by Lady Man- 
tower’s second daughter. 

Jack was sent out with his book. 
The ex-fashionable lady, very wan 
and attenuated, and every day u- 
ally assuming that pale lead tint 
which is the precursor of the great 
change, and was thrown out in a cu- 
rious relief by the white linen, won- 
dered at this unexpected visit. 

Mr. Maxwell opened his subject 
timorously. Someway, he felt there 
would be opposition. So there was. 
The sick lady’s eyes flashed up, the 
cords in her wasted throat quivered. 

“ He shall not go,” she said, tremu- 
lously. “I know very well who wants’ 
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to get him out of the house !—I 
know.” 

Mr. Maxwell recollected the doctor's 
injunction and grew nervous, as he saw 
her agitation. He tried to calm her. 

“You know it is for his good,” he 
said. “But don’t agitate yourself 
now ; we will talk of it again.” 

“ But we shall not,” said the sick 
lady, “so long as J lie in this bed ! 
You think because you keep me shut 


“up here in this room that I don’t 


know what is going on. But I tell 
you who shall go; she takes too much 
on herself, I can tell you. She ”—— 
“There—there,” said he, seriously; 
* everything shall be as you wish. He 
shall not go. There; you know you 
are not to disturb yourself. I merely 
thought, as he was getting so big ; 
but there now, we shan’t speak of it. 
Of course this is your house, and you 
are mistress.” And so he went down, 
wondering at the perverseness of 
sick people, and at the strange dis- 
torted views they take of things. 
That Miss Bell, who was so obliging, 
so thoughtful-—so anxious to please 
all in the house ;—such a ludicrously 
perverted view to take of her / 
While the sick Mrs. Maxwell—her 
heart thumping with the oscillations 
of a steam-engine—sank back, not 
without a certain glow of pride over 
her cheek. She was still mistress, 
and acknowledged as such ; and pre- 
sently the rescued Jack was sent for 
in, and recommenced reading, in 
his accustomed drone, the select views 
of life set out in “ Willis’s Rooms.” 
She presently told him the whole 
story. “They wanted to pack you off 
to a large school, Jackey,” she said. 
“You have to thank your friend, 
Miss, what’s her name, for that. She 
is not strong enough as yet for that. 
I shall take care of you, Jackey, never 
fear. I shall live longer than they 
think.” Which facts Jack took in 


steadily, much as he drank his tea of 


mornings—with a slow measured suc- 
tion. e only answered, “ Yes, 
mamma.” Very shortly after she be- 
gan to — sleepy, even in presence 
of Lady Mantower’s younger daughter, 
and was nodding. Jackey’s duty was 
then over, and he crept away softly. 
Coming down, he stood in the draw- 
ing-room doorway, where Jenny was 
working, and said, in his stolid way, 
“Miss Bell, I’m not to be sent to 
échool,” then disappeared. 
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It was singular, indeed, the morbid 
feeling with which the poor sick lady 
had begun to regard Jenny—the more 
extraordinary, too, as that young 
creature spared no pains, either of 
dutiful attendance or of delicate little 
soothing ways to win her over. The 
grimness of sickness or mere natural 
perverseness stood in the way. 

It is certain it grew and gathered 
strength ; and the sick lady grew pet- 
tishly curious about her and her 
inovements, and magnified what were 
mere breaths and vapours into thick 
heavy clouds. It took the shape ofa 
sort of intolerance—a sort of curious 
secret jealousy, utterly unaccountable. 

It must be said, in justice to our 
Jenny, never was there a more gra- 
cious indulgence to a sick woman’s 
humour, or a more kindly allowance. 
One of another mould would have 
promptly resigned her place, and gone 
out from among them. But she felt 
how cruel would be such a step to so 
disordered a maniac, and how help- 
lessshe would leaveall behind. What, 
indeed, upheld her, too, was the silent 
support extended to her by the lord 
of the mansion, wonderfully developed 
for one of his indifference to the 
world’s ways—that is, the world out- 
side the Committee—and which she 
acknowledged with silent gratitude. 
That this feeling on his part was daily 
strengthened may be well conceived, 
for it was brought home to him in 
many silent ways. What effectually 
established her in his respect and 
esteem, akin almost to the feeling 
with which he would regard Sergeant 
Rebutter, were some little incidents 
which shall now be detailed. 

Being overworked—like the case 
of many overworked men—Mr. Max- 
well began to break down in the eyes. 
These precious darling auxiliaries, so 
ule so driven, so galled, and so 
cruelly treated, and who yet work until 
they drop, as it were—these precious 
things he found giving way. There 
were first clouds and floating specks 
—the usual forerunners ; then swim- 
ming and rawness, and general sen- 
sitiveness to night light. Still there 
was a fitfulness—one day mending, 
another growing worse. sides, the 


work must be got through—some in- 
junction to move or oppose—and it is 
wonderful how this feeling supplies 
pagel defects. It carried Mr. Max- 
well through, just asairdoesa fire. Dis- 
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tracted people do feats of strength, and 
take wonderful jumps, which confound 
them as they think of it afterwards. 
But, finally, Mr. Maxwell’s eyes, now 
grown very hot and strained, came to 
closing up feebly, as lights were 
brought, and could do for very little 
work at all at-night. 

Of course, he went to Bradshaw, 
the eminent oculist, who got him into 
a dark room, and made a servant hold 
a taper, while he, Bradshaw, stared 
with a wonderful magnifier right into 
the ball of Maxwell’s eyes. The ver- 
dict was, “Chronic weakness, my dear 
sir; the vascular tissues are all over- 
charged with blood; inflammation, 
my dear sir,” with other particulars. 
There was also another “finding’— 
cessation from all night-work; with 
which comfort Mr. Maxwell went 
away ; and with, also, a lotion. 

This was terrible news for him. 
Even that very night there was work 
not to be postponed. An opinion set 
out in his own pale handwriting, was 
about as illegible as a chart of the 
nervous system. Nobody had the 
knack of deciphering these signs—not 
even his own clerk, for they varied 
with every day ; and he had no special 
character in his writing. His heart 
really sank at the prospect, for his 
legal occupation was to him food, 
meat, drink—life itself. The motion 
in this action was suspended. It was 
as though he were hurrying to decay. 

Who in the house had marked his 
trouble so well as our “thoughtful” 
Jenny. She had noted even the first 
ar inkness of those orbs, before it 

ad been announced officially, as it 
were. Hers were the steady inquiries 
of the morning; hers the gentle proffer 
of home-made lotions, not stamped 
ex cathedra, yet meant very well ; 
hers, too, were the gentlest and most 
timorous remonstrances, hoping that 
he would excuse the freedom, &c., but 
that she knew the danger from fatal 
family experience; her own darling 
mother, from an over enthusiasm for 
the labours of the needle, having 
brought on, &c. (Who was Jenny’s 
mamma, or was this ardour for semps- 
tress’s work something more than 
merely amateur?) She would timor- 
ously implore him—if not too gat a 
liberty—for the sake of his darling 
ones, to be a little discreet. 

But that night, when the “ opinion” 
was required, our Jenny showed her 
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thoughtfulness in a yet more practical 
way. She first said to Jack, “Go up 
to your dear mamma, Johnny, dear” 
(she never could bring herself to adopt 
the vulgarism of “Jackey”) “and sit 
with her.” Then she set some picture- 
books before the girls, and tripped 
away down stairs. 

Below in his study, just beginning 
to try and copy out his “opinion,” he 
found that it would not do. A sha 

ain, an expressible sinking, as thou 4 
1is eyes were slipping away iowentle 
It would not do, and he looked up 
blankly. Just then our Jenny tapped 
ever so softly at the door, as she 
always did, and entered. 

It was on another “thoughtful” 
mission. Would he allow her to help? 
Would he take her for his scribe? 
She was very patient, very industri- 
ous, would try and do her best; and 
besides this (she added a little timor- 
ously), thought she knew his hand 
pretty well. Might she, at least, make 
the attempt—she could only fail. 

It was an enormous relief. Yet 
Mr. Maxwell could not believe, and 
shook his head sadly. Woman at this 
sort of work? No! no! She trans- 
lated his thought for him at once. 
“You think, sir,” she said, “because 
I have not been trained—because I am 
not a man. I know we are poor, 
feeble creatures; but, sir, we some- 
times do our best. 

Mr. Maxwell shook his head, but 
less positively. He did not believe 
yet, but still he was pleased. He 
rubbed his hand across his poor, weak 
eyes. That, again, was another argu- 
ment. “Well,” he said, with a smile, 
“we can only try. Itis very charita- 
ble,” he added, with a dreamy air, 
being scarcely yet out of the com- 
mittee-room; “and very thoughtful, 
indeed. Would you sit down, then, 
here?” 

He drew a chair over, shovelled 
away some of the heavy legal mould 
upon the table, to make a clear spaé., 
and set the “opinion” before her, 
marked with all the straggling lines of 
the nervous system. But Jenny, whose 
innate ideas of delicacy were wonder- 
ful, hesitated a little. It was now 
gone ten o’clock. There was an awk- 
wardness, in short, sir. Perhaps he 
would not have any objection, if one 
of the girls were to come down ? 

The girls come down! And he gazed 
at her in bewilderment. = could 





not write! Jenny, much embarrasse 
was hanging her head. This dul 
Parliament man could not see it, until 
Jenny tripped away in confusion, and 
presently brought down “‘one of the 
girls, who was amazed at the new 

ction put upon her, and sat ina 
corner, with a heavy book on her 
knee—“ Gilbert on Uses,” I believe— 
which Jenny, in a sort of absent way, 
had put into her hands. 

There was the new secretary, with 
Mr. Maxwell now walking about, 
* now standing over her for a moment. 
Jenny had taken the roll of cuniform 
inscriptions, and was laboriously yet 
surely working it out in her own clear 
hand. He dictated alterations. New 
legal lights broke in on him. It 
was wonderful—extraordinary—the 
strange legal Argot and all. He was 
confounded, and stood beside her, fol- 
lowing her flowing pen with wonder. 

But Jenny was very intelligent. 
She really was acquainted with that 
barristerial hand. She was very fa- 
miliar with Mr. Maxwell’s—a fami- 
liarity no doubt acquired while she 
set his room in order. Nay, as for 
this very document itself—but this 
is pure speculation. 

edily, intelligently, she did the 
work—the “opinion” spread out 
neatly over the page. For a word 
here and there she paused, looking up 
timorously to her director. It came 
to eleven. The child, who was sup- 
rting “Gilbert on Uses” on her 
ee, dropped off to sleep, and suf- 
fered that defunct Lord Chief Baron 
(for that was the quality of the late 
Gilbert) to slip to the ground, with 
loud noise. Both looked round. 

“ Poor child,” said Jenny, with deep 
sympathy, “she has been kept up 
beyond her usual hour; poor, poor 
child.” 


Mr. Maxwell came into the world 
in. “Poor child,” he said also— 
it was doubtful to whom he applied 
it. “I am afraid I have been very 
selfish. This, I suppose, must do for 
to-night !” And he drew a deep sigh, 
for he thought of the welcome vigils he 
so loved, when at an hour or two past 
midnight he took his way up stairs, 
weary, yet with a grateful weari- 
ni 


“T 


ess. 

“T am not tired,” said Jenny. 
can write on for two hours to come. 
We must finish this to-night.” 

“But this child,” said he, looking 
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over at her who had dropped the Lord 
Chief Baron. 

“To be sure! 
Jenny, in a flutter. 

The girl, with weary eyes, stood up 
gladly. 

“ Go to bed,” said her father ; “‘ you 
must not be kept up any longer.” 

“But,” said Jenny, timorously, “ I 
am afraid the opinion cannot be done 
to-night. J could not”?—— 

“What !” said Mr. Maxwell, almost 
despairingly. “You will not leave 
me. It must be done by to-morrow 
morning !” 

The girl had fled away to her bed, 
leaving the Lord Chief Baron where 
he was, on the ground. 

“T must have it by the morning,” 
said Mr. Maxwell. “O could you be 
so kind. You have been of such aid 
tome, I never can sufficiently acknow- 
ledge.” 

Jenny had wonderful sense. She 

had the rare instinct for seizing the 
situation, where scruples would be 
impertinent, and should give way. 
She thought of this poor hard-work- 
ing man-of-burden, and his trouble ; 
his wistful look, his great sorrow, and 
the huge responsibility that rested on 
him. And was she, by childish hu- 
mours and delicacies, to stand in the 
way. 
Without a word more she sat down 
again, took up her pen, and wrote on. 
In nearly two hours time the whole 
was finished—a neat specimen of pen- 
manship ; and when the last word 
was written fled away, without wait- 
ing for the grateful thanks of her 
master. As he looked over her labour 
he grew very thoughtful. It was a 
Samaritan’s work,—no wonder he was 
grateful ; and as the hall clock was 
striking three he passed up stairs, still 
ruminant and thoughtful. 

Jenny that night, before retiring to 
bed, took out her little “ Letts’ Diary.” 
She wrote in it something that must 
have been pleasing, for she smiled as 
she wrote. Sometimes, as she rumi- 
nated, words would escape her, for 
she was of an enthusiastic temper ; 
and she really did murmur the name 
of a dear old friend, not seen now for 
a long time. “Charlotte,” was the 
name she murmured. Thinking, no 
doubt, of the old time, and the sweet 
pastoral breath of the country, con- 
trasted with her present servitude. 
She turned back to another diary, to 


She can go,” said 
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a special month, and found out the 
record of the last days of her stay at 
the Franklyns’ ; where, too, was that 
name of Charlotte Franklyn, with 
the cross + before it, and this she 
considered a long time very carefully. 
Sweet by-gone times ! She was not 
likely to forget them ! 

There was a letter all this time on 
her dressing-table, which, strange to 
say, she had never noted—a letter 
with the Franklyn post-mark. She 
opened it eagerly. This was our 
curate’s letter—our distracted curate’s 
letter—of which mention has been 
made, and a portion of which, as it 
were, read to the reader. This jour- 
nal of the doings down there, and the 
pleasant little gossip anent dearest 
Charlotte, dearest Jenny’s friend ; 
the coming of young Craven, and the 
pleasant family rallying on that sub- 
ject. 
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Jenny was solitary—so there was 
no one to mark or be astonished at 
her reception of this welcome bit of 
news ; but as she stood there, in a 
dim light, in a white dressing gown, 
haircast down,and universal dishabille, 
did she not suggest the notion of a 
sort of domestic Medea? And before 
she lay down to her soft, untroubled 
rest, she wrote a letter to dear Mr. 
Wells—an affectionate, grateful let- 
ter—thanking him, oh! soprofoundly, 
for his consideration for “the poor 
little exile ;’ such was the pretty ° 
name she had devised for herself 

She was longing, yearning, to learn 
more about her dear friend Charlotte, 
would it be too much to ask her 
friend—and she might, she thought, 
call him her friend—her friend, then, 
Mr. Wells, to furnish her with any 
additional particulars, and as speedily 
as possible. Might she rely on him ? 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE NEW GUEST. 


Down at the Franklyns there was 
a certain tempered excitement—now 
unhappily but little usual with that 
family—consequent upon the arrival 
of the guest. Young Welbore Craven 
had come, had been established in 
the chamber garnished and set out 
for him, and was making his com- 
pany very welcome to all. 

e was a tall, brave, bright, open 
creature ; with a fair face, and cheeks 
almost of a delicate pink. On this 
ground, a light yellow moustache, 
bloomed efflorescent. He was broad- 
chested—yet not of rough animal 
proportions; could walk a mountain, 
fly a gate of many bars, step deftly 
over a bog; in short, had graduated 
with distinction in the Grand Uni- 
versity whose curriculum lies in field 
sports and open-air exercise. But he 
had no special inner gifts, beyond a 
fund of tranquil good-humour—al- 
ways “on” as it were—not made to 
play on special and distinguished 
occasions, just as some men keep their 
grands eaux. This made him always 
welcome in every house, and more 
than supplied the want of those little 

es and devices which others 
exhibit. And in his absence was 
often heard, the gratifying ejacula- 
tion delivered from female lips very 


often, “Oh! I do so like Mr. Craven.” 
The being the child of his father, and 
destined to bear a Red Hand upon 
his sleeve, was, as it were, a sort of 
prism held between him and his vir- 
tues. It was wonderful how gor- 
geous was the refraction. The tints 
were multiplied prodigiously —pos- 
sibly, it will be said, wholly supplied 
by that medium. But no; were he 
yet unfranchised, and walking through 
the world clanking the chains and 
fetters of a younger son, he would 
still have found a welcome. He 
would not indeed be coveted; but 
entering into another category, he 
would be looked on with favour, and 
allowed to pass in with a smile at the 
gate of country-houses. The strict 
exclusives are not so wholly strict in 
thisregard. Crowns and quarterings, 
acres and purses, are not the sole 
passwords, The natural qualities— 
provided all dross of vulgarity be 
skimmed away—of freshness, geni- 
ality, good-nature, have a magnetic 
charm of their own. So with young 
Welbore Craven. 

They were very pleasant down at 
the Franklyns. They disported to- 
gether like children. The yo er 
girls enjoyed it prodigiously, 
more, perhaps, because there — 
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universal fast of late from all such 
things. These pastimes were, per- 
-— scarcely of the grave or digni- 
fied order suited to the ages of the 
persons engaged. There was a wild 
reckless freedom, and a rare physical 
development about them, perhaps 
more suited to the school Mt to the 
age of school time. 

But they were all born in the 
country—reared in the country—and, 
as seems to be the case in such in- 
stances, had never found their taste 
for the whole round of country asso- 
ciations—green fields, — trees, the 
running water, and the rest—grow 
enfeebled by satiety. Trite, but very 
true, is the remark, that it is impos- 
sible to read through the grand green 
book of nature. e never tire of 
turning over its gorgeously coloured 
prints, and fresh bright stories. 

There was a lake close by the 
house of the Franklyns, with a little 
pier down to the water, and a goodly 
sized boat. The Franklyn young 
ladies loved the water, and when 
they were alone would come down 
chattering and laughing, of mornings 
and evenings, and pull the oars with 

ood skill and fair strength. Young 


elbore Craven now on this visit, 
would come down with them often, 
and they would put off together, 
a noisy joyous party—not indeed 
with any pure love of oarmanship, 
for little was done in that direc- 
tion, but from the sheer “fun of the 


thing ;’ for the boat moved but 
lazily; and there was splashing and 
rocking from side to side, and en- 
apes of oars, and fictitious 
s, and pe we confusion, to a 

oud cheerful chorus of unchecked 

laughter and general frolic. The elder 
sister, who must not be taken to be 
too demure in her temper, and in 
her quiet way loved their droll ex- 
ercises too, attended as it were by 
way of general moderator. That 
strangely youthful young man of 
business, had a sort of leaning to at- 
tach himself to these parties. An odd 
fancy, for no one could be so utterly 
and hopelessly out of place. Yet for 
the young to consort with the young, 
what more natural. Yet it may not 
be concealed that his company was 
by no means relished. He was a 
living inconsistency—an anachronism 
among their sports. As discordant 
as the ideas of contingent remainders 
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and a ball-room, a Hebrew root and 
a wedding, yet with that curious 
misapprehension of the ends for 
which he was created, a strange 
fatality seemed to draw him to the 
young. He, too, went in the boat, 
and did splashing according to the 
infantine laws and canons. 

Young Welbore Craven did not 
relish him from the first. He made 
no secret of it. His fair open face 
would contract when he saw the 
young man of business approaching 
with light gay steps. “Why is this 
odious attorney always teasing us in 
this way? Can’t he stick to his law 
and bill of costs. We don’t want 
him.” And presently he had chris- 
tened him (with a tel boisterous 
laugh) “ Young Capias,” and the girls 
welcomed that sobriquet with delight, 
and by the name of “ Young Capias” 
he was invariably known among them 
for the future. 

He was considered horribly intru- 
sive, and was always introducing with 
a pleasant boyish dégage air into their 
amusements. He was agreeably free 
and easy with Miss Charlotte, who, 
strange to say, would appear to have 
accepted him on much the same 
footing. A blank would fall on the 
whole party when, somelittle congress 
of amusement being arranged, the 
young man of business was seen 
tripping from the house, in a jaunty 
lounging fashion, to join their sports. 
A plot of smooth-shaven grass had 
been marked out, decorated with 
— and flags, all for the now popu- 
ar game of croquet; with deft deli- 
cate touches, the blue, green, and black 
balls were all day long spinning along 
over the grass, and the sharp smart 
click of the spiteful roquet, was 
heard through the air like dropping 
musketry. An uncharitable game—a 
malicious exercise, more or less vin- 
dictive, mainly on account of that 
roquet element. It scarcely evokes 
the charities of society. He whose 
green or yellow ball lies within a 
stroke of victory, but which is 
savagely shot away across a whole 
prairie into the remote desert, strikes 
the ground savagely with this im- 

lement, and turns away to hide an 
impatient smile of vexation. 
oung Craven and Miss Charlotte 
usually played the field—the whole 
world in fact. The sides were about 
evenly matched. They could not 
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then relish the adhesion of the 
jaunty young man of business when 

e came tripping forth, swinging 
his mallet gracefully. Young Cra- 
ven would fling down his, or send 
a ball skimming into the distance 
with a savage stroke. He would 
not speak, save in a short surly way. 
“ Jealousy,” thought Mr. Crowle, with 
a simper—and was hugely gratified. 
It was all atoned for by Miss Char- 
lotte’s sweetness and attention. It 
was very marked—curiously marked 
—thought Mr. Crowle—and was very 
acceptable. 

Young Craven’s views and “‘inten- 
tions” were gradually becoming very 
significant ; and it was plain, to com- 
mon observers, would gradually work 
themselves clear. Before “ Young 
Capias” he froze up. Presently, 
however, he grew sarcastic, at least 
as sarcastic as his rough open manly 
temper would let him, and directed a 
few crude scoffs in the direction of 
“Young Capias,” it must be said to 
the infinite delight of the latter. 
“ Jealousy,” thought he, and wel- 
comed it with complacency. Some- 
thing, however, came about presently; 
and at the end of the second week of 
young Craven’s visit, which, as it 
were, cleared the air, but made the 
way very free and open for all par- 
ties. A very simple incident, un- 
worthy and almost mean in a his- 
toric sense, but with curious results 
for the future direction of this nar- 
rative. 

Down by the edge of the lake was a 
pleasant little grove of trees, which 
stretched out in a sort of diminutive 
peninsula into the waters. The head 

ardener—an ingenious Scot--who 

ad a fancy for training little conceits, 
in whatever resources were at his 
disposal, had cut out asort of sheltered 
retreat among the trees—very grate- 
ful and acceptable during the hot 
summer days ; and it had become a 
fashion with members of the Franklyn 
family to lay out little expeditions to 
this spot—to have tea on the island, 
or strawberries on the island ;—in 
fact, when anything delicate or ac- 
ceptable was to be taken, to have it, 
by any possible excuse, taken down 
for consumption to the island. The 
article, of whatever kind, was oe 
held to aéquire a richer flavour by the 


Since the coming of young Welbore 
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Craven, this little retreat had acquir- 
ed additional popularity. The plough- 
man, or other agricultural labourer 
who was homeward plodding his 
weary way, was often startled by the 
sounds of boisterous merriment pro- 
ceeding from the depths of this re- 
treat. 

And here, towards five o'clock of 
one Thursday, were our party gather- 
ed ; seated, it must be said, with dis- 
comfort about a little table, with the 
“sensible girl” making tea. 

It was “ jolly” —delightful—* such 
fun.” Everything, in fact. The fair 
youth, with the pink cheeks and 
saffron moustaches, was seated on a 
smooth ruinous trunk of a tree, which 
would not remain steady (unavoidably 
from its natural formation), and that 
was “such fun.” The teapot was 
overset, and that was still greater 
“fun.” But the height of enjoyment 
was reached when young Craven 
built up some dried sticks very neatly 
together, under a little portable kettle, 
and drawing a Vesuvian from his ci 
case set the sticks on fire, and actually 
boiled the water—which, when pour- 
ed out, made real tea, not very differ- 
ent from what was partaken of every 
morning at breakfast. 

The relish with which this ordinary 
beverage was consumed it is impossi- 
ble to describe ; and the whole, it 
must beagain repeated, was eminently 
“fun” in the highest degree. And 
at the bottom of all the “fun” was 
young Craven. 

“T wonder,” said one of the girls, 
suddenly, “that he hasn’t found us 
out here.” 

“We needn't be too sure of that 
as yet,” said the other. 

“He—who?” said the sensible 


irl. 
ee Odious Young Capias,” said the 
first, smartly. “ He was to be out to- 
day to see papa.” : : 

‘What a creature it is,” said young 
Craven, “I am beginning to detest 
him. I can’t bring myself to speak 
to him. And he is getting so forward 
and free-and-easy. I snubbed him 
finely the other day.” 

“But Charlotte likes him,” said 
one of the girls. “He is one of her 


ts. 

The youth burst into loud peals of 
laughter. ; 

“T’ve remarked it,” he said. “She 
gets uneasy when we are rough to 
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him. I assure you she has a great 
interest in him.” 

There was truth in this, for the 
sensible girl knew, or believed that 
she knew, how useful a friend he was 
to her embarrassed father. 

“No,” she said; “I have no great 
love for Mr. Crowle. But I cannot 
conceive why you all dislike him so. 
He is very good in his own particular 
line.” 

That’s it, exactly,” said the youth, 
noisily. ‘ Why doesn’t he keep to his 
own particular way? His is not 
the way of ladies and gentlemen. 
He’s a low creature—a low, crawling, 
slimy creature,” added he, with much 
disgust. 

“Oh!” said Charlotte, almost with 
alarm, and yet smiling. “What a 
description !” 

“ Just what he deserves,” said one 
of the girls. 

“Qonfound him,” said the youth; 
“can’t he drudge among his papers, 
and briefs, and six and eight-pences ? 
Why is he always hanging on to us ? 
He really puts me in such a rage. 
And then, when he tries to be sweet 
and smooth—confound him—why I 
could just take him up by the back 
of the neck as I woulda puppy dog.” 

“Hush! hush!” said the sensible 
girl, “Poor wretch! he can’t help 
it.” 

“T tell you what—wouldn’t it bea 
good joke—a splendid idea, by Jove!” 

ey hat, _ +” said the younger 

8, eagerly. 

en If he were to come poking after 
us to-day—which he will ;—suppose 
we were all to hide ; we'll take away 
the sticks which join the island, make 
a little bridge of twigs, then cover it 
over with grass and sods. He will 
come across with his greasy simper, 
and go souse in.” 

They all laughed in exquisite de- 
light at this notion—even the sensible 

ri. 

“Poor Mr. Capias,” she said, what 
treatment you are laying out for him 
—but it is very funny. The idea of 
him splashing about there.” 

“Like an eel,” said one of the girls. 

“He will glisten like a snake in the 
water, you will see,” said young 
Craven. 

“He will change colour like a dying 
frog.” 

* For shame,” said the sensible girl. 
“Oh, I see,” said young Craven ; 
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“this is private property. Miss Char- 
lotte’s own. We must take care.” 

“ Not at all,” said Charlotte, colour- 
ing ever so little ; “I hate the crea- 
ture too. He is odious in every 
sense; but we mustn’t plague him ; 
papa would be dreadfully annoyed.” 

Tt was agreed he should not be 
plagued, and perhaps the result was 
the same. 

It could not have succeeded ; for 
Mr. Crowle had actually, about half 
an hour before, arrived at the house 
on business—had, by way of com- 
mencing business promptly, asked for 
the young ladies—had been told they 
were down at the island drinking tea, 
and had set off smirking and smiling, 
and with a light step, to join the 
youthful party. What so natural ? 
The young should consort with the 
young. He had heard the chatter 
of their voices among the trees, and 
had stopped, anxious not to disturb 
them or come upon them with too 
much surprise. The young man of 
business among the trees, listened 
to this idle chatter, no doubt, with 
unconcern; but another ploughman, 
homeward plodding his weary way, 
met him suddenly, just as he began 
to move, and though generally care- 
less of physiognomy, was struck by 
the savage smile and impatient ges- 
tures of the young man of business, 
who was, besides, talking to himself; 
and the ploughman looked for a long 
while after him, muttering something 
about “clean daft.” Mr. Crowle 
did not join the party of young peo- 
ple that day, though he was plea- 
sant and agreeable as usual. No 
one would have detected any change 
in his feelings towards them all. 
He was a very skilful creature, this 
young man of business, but very vain 
—ridiculously vain—sensitive to a 
degree, and specially sensitive on his 
personal charms. Any affront there- 
fore in that direction galled him 
sorely. The only thing observed, and 
observed too with delight, was that 
he fell away by degrees from that 
old association with the amusements 
of the younger people ; and that he 
now and again gave out oracular ut- 
terances, curiously pointed and full of 
mystery, chiefly relating to the un- 
certain course of human affairs. 
These he would address to Migs 
Charlotte, with an attempt at fiéfe 
sarcasm ; and these were afterwards 
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a source of intense amusement to the 
whole family, who would treasure 
them up, and have them repeated 


over and over again by young Craven, 
in the tone and manner of the ori- 


ginal. 

So the warp and woof of life at the 
Franklyns moved on slowly for a 
week or so more, and was working 
into a quiet pattern. The Crowle 
thread was gradually being with- 
drawn, but two other threads were 
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awn * being brought closer to- 
gether. Finally, one evening the quiet 
girl came to her father’s study, and 
without flutter or agitation, but just 
as though she came to tell him that 
Johnson, the steward, was waiting to 
see him, told him how young Welbore 
Craven had that very evening made 
her a most important proposal, one 
on which the whole wilderness of her 
life depended— hopes, fears, joys, and 
SOITOWS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A DEFIANCE. 


Mr. FRANKLYN has sweet sleep that 
night. The sigh of joy and relief he 
drew, as the welcome news was told 
to him, was deep and refreshing. He 
had often dreamt of this event, but 
never thought it possible. He fore- 
bore delving among those wretched 
papers. Something like hope was in 
store for him yet ; clouds were clear- 
img away a little—might wholly clear 
away after all: Charlotte, the calm, 
steady, sensible girl, might save the 
family. His dear Charlotte—his good, 
faithful, comforting child. 

Asa match, nothing could be better 
or more delightful. Sir Welbore, his 
father, was favourable. There was 
title, fortune, station—every thing 
was favourable. There was ecstatic 
joy through the house—the bois- 
terous girls could have tumbled and 
thrown somersaults on the floor, to 
show their delight. And that dear, 
honest, broad-chested, good, open 
fellow, who was now recklessly dis- 
tributing golden presents up and 
down the house—was there one whom 
we wouldhave preferred? A darling ! 

It got about presently—was an- 
nounced, as it were, officially. The 
country ae inserted their para- 
graphs with their usual intelligible 
hieroglyphics. Mr. Crowle, who had 
been away, came back one morning, 
had his cold hand taken affectionately 
in Mr. Franklyn’s, and was told 
the glad tidings. He winced, but 
broke out presently into affluent 
smiles and ae of delight, 
and congratulated heartily. Going 
away—for he would not stay to din- 
ner—he met the curate, Mr. Wells, 
posting up to the house, radiant. 

“Such good news,” said thecurate. 


“Did you hear, Mr. Crowle. O, I 
am so glad. Are you not?” 

“O, yes; charmed — delighted,” 
said the other. “Such a pleasant 
piece of news—so agreeable for all 
parties.” 

“But how glad Miss Bell will be. 
She will hardly contain herself. You 
know she was so fond of Miss Char- 
lotte.” 

“Ah, indeed!” said Mr. Crowle. “I 
never knew that. By-the-way, we 
have not heard of Miss Jenny Bell 
lately. Nice person she was. Who 
has heard of her.” 

“T have. I hear from her con- 
stantly,” said the curate, with a flush 
of pride. “I writeto her regularly— 
she wishes to hear every thing that 
goes on in this dear family, as she 
calls them.” 

“O! I see,’ said Mr. Crowle. 
“ Quite so.” 

“And especially,” the curate went 
on, eagerly, “about Miss Charlotte, 
her bosom friend. I think,” said Mr. 
Wells, “I know nothing, or have 
read nothing comparable to her affec- 
tion for Miss Charlotte, who is now 
to be so happily married.” 

“Ah! indeed,” said Mr. Crowle, 
showing all his teeth in one delighted 
smile. ‘ How curious. And so you 
keep up a correspondence with Miss 
Bell ?” 

“QO, yes!” said the other ; “I must 
write by this very night’s post to tell 
her the news. Iam going to get all 
the particulars 1 can.’ 

“T see,” said Mr. Crowle. “Ve 
good; quite right. Ah! I see. 
suspected it when Miss Jenny was 
here. Don’t be angry ; butI did see 
she was very much grieved to go.” 
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The curate’s cheeks began to flush, 
but he was not displeased. 

* Nonsense,” he said, “Mr. Crowle. 
A poor curate must not think of such 
things. O, Mr. Crowle,” he added, 
growing suddenly confidential, “what 
a pity it was; and such a charming, 
engaging creature. Her conduct was 
aiie—aehle ! I never heard of any- 
thing like it.” 

“Noble, certainly,’ said Mr. 
Crowle ; “noble is exactly the word.” 

“Who in her position would have 
done the like ?” 

“Who, indeed?” said Mr. Crowle. 
“By-the-way, what is her address ? 
Somewhere in London ?” 

The clergyman grew suspicious. 
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“Her address?” he said. “She is 
out somewhere as a governess.” 

“So I heard,” said Mr. Crowle, still 
smiling. “I suppose they will tell 
me at the house ?” 

“©! of course,” said the curate, 
nats “ Chesterfield-street, May- 

air.” 

“Thanks—thanks—thanks,” said 
Mr. Crowle, very sweetly. “What 
trouble I must have given you. Not 
that I want to write to her. I should 
like to leave my card whenin London. 
Good-bye, good-bye.” 

And the young man of business 
went his way; and the road being 
lonely, began to smile and talk to him- 
self, as was his indiscreet habit. 


NOTES ON ELOQUENCE—ORATORY. 


Tue object of poetry, whose relation 
is to the individual, is to delight, re- 
fine, ennoble. The object of oratory, 
whose relation is to the aggregate, is 
to render the minds of an audience 
unanimous for purposes whose end 
is action. The tragic poet works on 
the passions by scene, character, 
thought, and sentiment, to purify, by 
pit and terror, the souls of a multi- 
tude ; the orator to unify them with 
his own by conviction and excitation, 
for a special object in view. An 
audience leaving the theatre in which 
a drama of Sophocles was performed, 
felt themselves inspired with the 
thoughts and conceptions of the poet, 
and so raised to the dignified stan- 
dard of his nature and intellect ; but 
the beneficial effect thus produced 
became manifested--- diffused over the 
general tenor of their lives. On the 
other hand, one quitting the theatre, 
in which Demosthenes thundered 
against Philip, intelligently electrified 
by his will, associate, unite, arm and 
march against the invader, animated 
with an ardour arising from the 
unanimity of interests produced by 
the address. From many circum- 
stances connected with ancient insti- 
tutions and life generally, the study 
and ice of oratory was more 
necessary than in epochs of more com- 


plex civilization—hence ancient elo- 

uence is more artistic than modern. 

‘he oral educational system pursued 
in Greece was specially suited to pro- 
duce a breed of orators. In the ages 
of Greece and Rome, also, before 
journalism, and while codes of law 
were comparatively simple, the orator 
was the most important political 
power in the state ; in the senate as 
at the bar, every political and civil 
result depended upon the art with 
which he mastered and impelled the 
minds of audience or judge—hence 
the rules which Quintilian lays down 
for gaining a control over the passions 
of not deliberative only, but judicial 
authorities. The Romans,” says 
Cicero, cultivated two arts—that of 
war and that of oratory—and their 
greatness is attributable to their 
union. While they became masters 
of the world by war, the art of ora- 
tory was essential to all their leading 
men, who gained power by the de- 
fence of clients, triumphs in civil con- 
tests, and to the general, to enable 
him to animate his soldiers before en- 
gaging inbattle. The Grecian states, 
and Roman also, continually con- 
vulsed in popular agitations and 
party conflicts, presented the natural 
area for the growth of the highest 
species of eloquence, and when the 


* Due sunt artes que possunt locare homine in amplissime u itatis—una 
imperatoris—altera oratoris boni. en Se 
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one was conquered and the other im- 
perialized, the art declined respec- 
tively in both. From the accounts 
which have descended to us of the 
effects produced by rhetorical me- 
thods, by the music of periods, &c., 
and of the peculiarities of ancient 
elocution, we gain some idea of the 
great difference between ancient and 
modern audiences ; in Greece and 
Rome a great speech was a great 
dramatic politico-national event—it 
was at once an inspired element of 
persuasion, and a piece of music and 
acting. The writer of the dialogue 
on the “ Corruption of Eloquence” (it 
is ascribed to Tacitus, but its style, 
unlike that of the historian, brief 
and nervous, resembles more the 
copious dignity ofa follower of Cicero), 
places the orator at the head of the 
social body. ‘ Look,” he says, 
“through the circle of the fine arts, 
survey the whole compass of the 
sciences, and tell me in what branch 
can the professors acquire a name to 
vie with the celebrity of a great and 
powerful orator. His fame does not 
depend on the opinion of thinking 
men, who attend business and watch 
the administration of affairs ; he is 
applauded by the youth of Rome—by 
all who hope to rise by honourable 
means. The eminent orator is the 
model which every parent recom- 
mends to his children. Even the 
common people stand and gaze as he 
passes by; they pronounce his name 
with pleasure, and point to him as 
the object of their admiration. The 
rovinces resound with his praise. 

he strangers who arrive from all 
parts have heard of his genius ; they 
wish to behold the man; and their 
curiosity is never at rest till they 
have seen his person and perused his 
countenance. Foreign nations court 
his friendship. The magistrates set- 
ting out for their provinces make it 
their business to ingratiate them- 
selves with the popular speaker, and 
at their return take care to renew 
their homage. The powerful orator 
has no occasion to solicit preferment 
—the offices of praetor and consul 
stand open to him—to those exalted 
stations he is invited. Even in the 
rank of private citizen his share of 
power is consi le, since his au- 
thority sways at once the senate and 


le. 
pen Poeta nascitur, orator fit,” an old 
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adage is, like most maxims, but a 
half truth; for, while nature and 
genius must form the basis of the re- 
spective characters, it would be eas 
to show that the poet, however gifted, 
requires as much self-culture to pro- 
duce great poetry, as the orator in- 
cessant study and practice to arrive 
at the loftiest standard of eloquence. 
If culture alone was capable of mak- 
ing orators, ancient and modern 
literature would testify the fact; and 
we should have as many specimens 
of the highest species of demas 
as we have of poetry ; whereas, the 
rarity of oratorical genius thus illus- 
trated, proves the converse of the 
proposition. Greece had her Homer 
and her three dramatic poets, not to 
speak of her many lyrics, whose works 
belong to the loftiest region of antique 
genius and art, and in oratory but one 
great name, Demosthenes ; for as to 
Lycias, Hyperides, Aéschines, and the 
rest, they were rather finished rheto- 
ricians than natural powers of elo- 
quence. In the Roman temple of 
fame Virgil and Cicero occupy the 
loftiest correspondent niches. The 
oe and political eloquence of 
rance, whose Celtic genius is especi- 
ally oratorical, with the exception of 
Bossuet and Mirabeau, is as a display 
of genius inferior to herdramatic ; but 
the greatest contrast is to be found in 
England, in which country no ora- 
torical genius, from the days of Bacon 
and Bolingbroke downwards, through 
epochs of revolution and senatorial 
contest, approximates to that dis- 
paged by Milton, not to speak of 
hakespeare. From this it appears 
evident, that not only are the com- 
plexity of gifts Seeseenay to produce 
great oratory rare, but that peculiar 
conditions, resulting from national 
character and circumstance, are ne- 
cessary for their manifestation. 

The mental and natural powers 
which enter into the composition of 
great poetic genius, are the same as 
those which constitute the oratorical ; 
except a great and abnormal emo- 
tional system is united to an intellec- 
tual, no man can be either a great 
poet or orator; minus the former, 
we may have fine displays of imagi 
tion, of logic and rhetoric, but neither 
eternal poesy or supreme eloquence, 
In the case of the orator, however, no 
matter how ample his gifts, a peculiar 
temperament is essential—a depth 
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and fire of nature—an inner power of 
at once awakening and controlling 
emotion—a capacity for being mightily 
moved, in order to move mightily. 
Agitatus cogitare ; while the passions 
and feelings set his intellect in action, 
the orator must be gifted with the 
faculty of conserving the action of his 
psychical power undisturbed and do- 
minant over the inner storm of being, 
whose forces give fervour and im- 
petus to his eloquence. This is at 
once a matter of physique and of dis- 
cipline and practice. 

It is only necessary to glance at the 
— of the greatest of orators, 

emosthenes, with his high crowned 
head and symmetrical brow, with his 
large emotional and compact intellec- 
tua! system, to perceive the type of 
reason and passion. His portrait 
illustrates his eloquence, which more 
than any other realizes the idea of 
logic on fire; vehement direct rea- 
soning, whose natural energy conceals 
its art ; disdain, anger, boldness in- 
volved in a continuous stream of 
argument—storm and light. Phreno- 
logically viewed, the head of Cicero 
exhibits an intellect various, capa- 
cious, strong, but less emotional, less 
reliant and regal than that of the 
Greek. They are respectively thetypes 
of natural and artificial, of pores 
and senatorial, eloquence. Inspired 
by passion, Demosthenes, unlike Ci- 
cero, philosopher and literateur, as 
well as orator, thinks solely of his 
subject and object—never of himself. 
His speeches are models of impetuous 
concentrated thought ; he deals prin- 
cipally with what the Greeks called 
mug rec,—inducements, means of per- 
suasion ; every thought, remark, ap- 
peal, is directed to one object ; every 
passage is a link with its forerunner 
and succeedent; and each is hammered 
out and rounded with equal accuracy 
and vehemence, the closing sentences 
of each paragraph are generally anti- 
thetical, and throughout the oration 
isaseriesof hits. Cicero’s oratory on 
the other hand, less torrentuous, re- 
sembles a spacious river, diversified 
with calms and rapids, abounding in 
reflections, digressions, descriptions ; 
it is only occasionally in the perora- 
tion that you hear the Demosthenian 
thunder of the waters. In Demos- 
thenes you never perceive the divi- 
sions of his subject, reason and passion 
are constantly mingled ; in Cicero the 
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argument is first finished off, then he 
proceeds to excite theemotions. While 
Cicero abounds in image and illustra- 
tion, the stern, chaste taste of Demos- 
thenes admits little of ornament, and 
when he indulges in a metaphor, he 
dismisses it in the fewest words, or 
in one, as when he speaks of the 
effect of the decree having passed 
“like a cloud;” nor is he distin- 
guished so much by abundance of 
language as choice and arrangement 
of diction. The fact that the change 
of a particle in one of his iron riveted 
sentences would injure the meaning, 
the sense being inseparately con- 
nected with the rhythm, testifies to 
his method of composition—that 
of revolving each paragraph with 
watchful care in his mind until ithad 
arrived at a perfection satisfying at 
once the ear and intellect. As far as 
structure is concerned, the orations of 
Demosthenes resemble the dense, 
close-knit, epigrammatic style of Thu- 
cydides, whose history, as the anec- 
dote states, he had committed to 
memory, and his ore orargu- 
mentative forms are the same as those 
of the historian, but infused with his 
peculiar passionate fire. No lon 
trains of sustained arguments indee 
are to be found in his eloquence, but 
a constant series of remarks, clear, 
plain, forceful, bearing immediately 
on the subject in hand. Each speech, 
whether of the emotive argumenta- 
tive order, as in the Philippics, or the 
deliberative, as in the Olynthics, is a 
perfect specimen of Attic taste and 
Athenian sense, refined, bright, and 
strong as polished steel. In this 
simple, heroic stateliness they resem- 
ble columns of the Doric order, as 
contrasted with the Corinthian, to 
which the orations of Cicero bear an 
analogy. The opinion which Cicero 
expresses in one of his letters to At- 
ticus, namely, that in strength, abun- 
dance, and beauty, the Latin language 
was superior to the Greek was natu- 
ral “to one who was so complete a 
master of the resources of its ample 
and magnificent vocabulary. 

“No sooner,” says Cicero, in his 
“Brutus,” “had eloquence ventured 
to sail from the Pirzeus, than she tra- 
versed all the isles and visited eve 
part of Asia, till at last infected with 
their manners, she lost all the purity 
and healthy complexion of the Attic 
style,and indeed almost forgot her na- 
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tivelanguage.” Thestyle called Asian, 
as in all oriental compositions, displays 
the unbalanced action of the imagina- 
tion—more of wing than body. It 
would seem, indeed, that the climatic 
conditions of extreme heat and cold 
have a similar effect on this faculty, 
giving it predominance to the loss of 
mental harmony: witness the poetry 
of Hindostan and Arabia, and the 
Edda of Scandinavia. As distin- 
guished from the Attic, indeed, Cice- 
ro’s oratory may be termed Asian, in 
its copiousness, magnificence, and dif- 
fusion; but while less intense it is, 
perhaps, as effective as that of De- 
mosthenes. One has but to contrast 
the arousing recuperative logic of the 
exordium of the first Philippic with 
the opening of the second Catiline to 
perceive, that while more copious, 
Cicero’s eloquence both in thought, 
passion, and diction, is quite as power- 
ful and perfect as that of the Greek 
in his peculiar style. As a specimen 
of descriptive eloquence in its special 

lace, it appears to us unequalled. 

Never was there a more spirited 
introduction : 


“ Tandum aliquando, Quirites, L’Catili- 
nam furentem audacia, scelus anhelentum, 
pestem patrie nefarie molientem, vobis at- 
que huic urbi ferrum flammamque mini- 
tantem, ex urbe vel ejecimus, vel emisimus, 
vel ipsum egredientem verbis prosecuti 
sumus. Abiit, excessit, evasit, eripuit; 
nulla jam pernicies 4 monstro illo, atque 
prodigio meenibus ipsis intra mcenia com- 
parabitur, atque hane quidem unum hu- 
gus belli domestici ducem sine controversia 
vicimus; non jam inter latera nostra sica 
illa versabitur: non in campo, non in foro, 
non in curia, non denique intra domesticos 
pariétes pertimescemus: loco ille motus 
est, cum est ex urbe depulosus: palam jam 
cum hoste, nullo impediente bellum justum 
geremus. Jacet ille nunc prostratusque est 
Quirites et se perculsum atque abjectum 
esse sentit; et retorquet oculos profectd 
spe at hance urbem, quem ex suis faucibus 
ereptam esse luget: que quidem laetari 
mihi videtur quod tantum pestum evomue- 
rit, forasque projecerit.” 


In the balance of their antithesis 
and general structural harmony many 
of his periods are perfect. In Demos- 
thenes the antithesis seldom consists 
in more than two —_ whereas 
Cicero always introduces four, as in 
the following from the “Pro 
Marcello,” in which he enumerates 
the achievements of Oxsar, &c.:— 
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“Domuisti gentes immanitate barbaras, 
multitudine innumerabiles locis infinitas, 
omni copiarum genere abundantes; sed 
ea tamen vicisti que et naturem et conditio- 
nem ut vinci possent, habebant ;—nulla est 
enim tanta vis, tanta copia, que non ferro 
ac viribus debilitari frangique possit : ve- 
rum animum vincere, iracundiam cohibere, 
victoriam temperare, adversarium nobilitate 
ingenio, virtute prastantem, non modo ex- 
tollere jacentem, sed etiam amplificari ejus 
pristinam dignitatem;—hee qui faciat, 
non ego cum summis viris comparo, sed 
simillimum Deo judicio.” 


The classic pulpit-eloquence of 
France—that of Bossuet, Fletcher, 
Massillon, and Bourdaloe—from the 
subjects treated, is necessarily of a 
more elevated order than senatorial 
and forensic oratory ; but it is more 
limited and less versatile in its range. 
In the “Oraisons Funebres” of the 
Bishop of Mieux, his elevated genius 
is everywhere apparent : declamatory 
panegyrical power is his forte ; and, 
were it not for his magnificent rhet- 
oric, the contrast presented between 
the spirit of the courtier and the apos- 
tolic fervour of the Christian minis- 
ter would be not unfrequently outre. 
From this circumstance, perhaps, no 
work impresses the mind so strongly 
with the vanity of all things human, 
as those funereal eulogies on kings 
and princes. As specimens of pulpit 
oratory, however, several of them are 
superb. Nothing, inits way, can sur- 
pass the exordium to the oration on 

enrietta of France, or the perora- 
tion to that on the Prince of Conde, 
with the pathetic touch at the close. 
Throughout it has all the mournful, 
sonorous majesty of a burial march, 
or grand resonance of a cathedral an- 
them :— 


“Venez, Peuples, venez maintenant ; 
mais venez plutét, Princes et Seigneurs; 
et vous qui juges la terre, et vous qui, 
ouvrez aux hommes les portes du ciel; 
et vous plus que tous les autres, Princes 
et Princesses, nobles rejettons de tant de 
Rois, tumiéres de la France, mais aujourd’- 
hui obscurcies et couvertes de votre dou- 
leur comme d’un nuage: venez voir le peu 
qui nous reste d'une si auguste naissance, 
de tant de grandeur, de tant de gloire. Jet- 
tez les yeux de toutes parts: voila tout ce 
qu’a pd faire la magnificence et la piété 
pour honorer un héros: des titres, des in- 
scriptions, vaines marques de cé qui n’est 
plus ; des figures qui semblent pleurer autour 
d’un tombeau et des fragiles images d’une 
douleur que le tems emporte avec tont Je 
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reste; des colonnes qui semblent vouloir 
porter jusqu’au ciel le magnifique témoign- 
age, de notre néant: et rien enfin ne 
manque dans tous ces honneurs, que celui a 
qui on les rend. Pleurez donc sur ces foi- 
bles restes de la vie humaine, pleurez sur 
cette triste immortalité que nous donnons 
aux héros, Mais approchez en particulier, 
6 vous qui courez avec tant d’ardeur dans 
la carriere de la gloire, Ames guerrieres et 
intrépides. Quel autre fut plus digne de 
vous commander? mais dans quel autre 
avez-vous trouvé le commandment plus 
honnéte? Pleurez donc ce grand Capitaine, 
et dites en gémissant: Voila celui qui nous 
menoit dans les hazards; sous lui se sont 
formés tant de renommés capitaines que ses 
exemples ont élévés aux premiers honneurs 
de la guerre; son ombre eut pf encore 
gagner des batailes; et voila que dans son si- 
lence son nom méme nous anime, et ensem- 
ble il nous avertit que pour trouver, a la 
mort quelque reste de nos travaux, et n’ar- 
river pas sans ressource 4 notre éternelle 
demeure, avec le Roi de la terre il faut en- 
core servir le Roi du Ciel. Servez donc ce 
Roi immortel et si plein de miséricorde, qui 
vous comptera un soupir et un verre d'eau 
donné en son nom, plus que tous les autres 
ne feront jamais tout votre sang répandu ; 
et commencez a compter le tems de vos utiles 
services du jour que vous vous serez donnés 
a un maitre si bienfaisant. Et vous, ne 
viendrez-vous pas a ce triste monument, 

vous, dis-je, qu'il a bien voulu mettre au 
rang de ses amis? Tous ensemble, en quel- 

que degré de sa confiance qu'il vous ait reciis, 

environnez ce tombeau; versez des larmes 
avec des priéres; et admirant dans un si 

grand Prince une amitié si commode et un 

commerce si doux, conservez le souvenir 

d'un héros dont la bonté avoit égalé le cour- 
age. Ainsi puisse-t-il tofijours vous étre 
un cher entretien ; ainsi puissiez-vous pro- 

fiter de ses vertus: et que sa mort, que vous 
déplorez, vous serve a la fois de consolation 

et d’exemple. Pour moi, s'il m’est permis 
aprés tous les autres de venir rendre les der- 

niers devoirs 4 ce tombeau, 6 Prince, le 

digne sujet de nos louanges et de nos regrets, 

vous vivrez éternellement dans ma mémoire; 

votre image y sera tracée, non point avec 

cette audace qui promettoit la victoire; 

non, je ne veux rien voir en vous de ce que 

la mort y efface. Vous aurez dans cette 

image des traits immortels: je vous y ver- 

rai tel que vous étiez 4 ce dernier jour sous 

la main de Dieu, lorsque sa gloire sembla 
commencer A vous apparoitre. C’est lA que 

je vous verrai plus triomphant qu’d Fri- 

bourg et & Rocroy; ravi d’un si beau 


triomphe, je dirai en action de graces ces 
belles paroles du bienaimé Disciple: Zt 
hec est victoria que vincit mundum, fides 
nostra: La véritable victoire, celle qui met 
sous nos pieds le monde entier, ce’st notre Foi. 
Jouissez, Prince, de cette victoire, jouissez- 
en éternellement par l’immortelle yertu de 
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ce sacrifice. Agréez ces derniers efforts 
d'une voix qui vous futconnue. Vous met- 
trez fin A tous ces discours. Au lieu de 
déplorer la mort des autres, Grand Prince, 
dorénavant je veux apprendre de vous a 
rendre la mienne sainte: heureux, si averti 
par ces cheveux blancs du compte que je 
dois rendre de mon administration, je ré- 
serve au troupeau que ’e dois nourrit de la 
parole de vie, les restes d'une voix qui 
tombe, et d’une ardeur qui s’eteint.” 


Judging from the effects he pro- 
duced, and the specimens of his elo- 
quence which remain, that of Mira- 
beau was of the grandest and most 
powerful order. While it resembled 
that of Demosthenes in its ‘union of 
reason and passion, it abounded in 
bold images, great metaphors, and 
those grand natural bursts—the crea- 
tion of the moment—whose effect on 
an audience, was, doubtless, powerful- 
ly increased by his physique and elo- 
cution—his “ Likeiaainttesaiieeet 
aspect and indomitable air. His voice, 
which was like the roar of a lion, &c., 
was electric. When he spoke, he was 
thoroughly fired and dominated by 
his subject ; and no man, as Dumont 
states, had a greater disdain for those 
artifices and fictitious ardours of ora- 
tory, which he was accustomed to call 
“the thunders and lightnings of the 
opera.” Persons who recollected him 
were used to say, that those who had 
not seen Mirabean speaking under 
the influence of anger, had not seen 
him, and that it was in his rages he 
was most superb—a remark which 
seems to be borne out by the finest 
passages of his oratory extant, such 
as his invectives, defences of his polit- 
ical conduct, &c. Sometimes a felici- 
tous expression, sometimes a flash of 
thought, says Carutti, in his eloge, 
revolutionized the minds of the as- 
sembly ; and he seemed to hold in 
his hand, now the prism of Newton, 
and now the head of Medusa. 
Nothing, indeed, can be finer than 
some of his great passages, in which, 
fired by antagonism, he throws the 
whole force of his nature and intellect 
into his address, and overwhelms 
opposition, as in the famous perora- 
tion to his speech of the 30th Ja- 
nuary, 1790, commencing—“ Qu’ ai- 
je donc fait de si coupable ;” and end- 
ing with the passage commencing— 
“Eh ! comments’arreterait-il aujourd’- 
hui dans sa course civique celui que 
le premier d’ entre les Francais a 
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rofesse hautement ses opinions sur 
es affairs nationales dans un temps 
on les circonstances etaient bien moins 
urgentes, et la tache bien plus peril- 
leuse! Non, les outrages ne lasseront 
pas ma conscience. J'ai ete, je suis, 
je serais jusque tombeau homme de 
la liberte publique—l’homme de la 
constitution. Malheur aux ordres 

riviliges, si c’est la plutot etre 
Fheuute du peuple que celui des 
nobles ; car les priviliges finiront, 
mais le peuple est eternel.” The same 
strain of strong passion and compact 
reasoning characterizes the no less 
famous passage in which he defends 
himself against his accusers :— 


“Strange, indeed, the madness, and deplor- 
able the blindness, that he who has ani- 
mated men with perishless principles for 
their benefit, should find himself in the 
midst of our debates made the subject of 
constant reproach by individuals who sub- 
stitute the irritation of self-esteem for 
patriotism, and who raise themselves into a 
temporary prominence by appealing to the 
ignorant vicissitudes of public opinion. 
Even those who a few days since desired to 
carry me in triumph, now make me the 
subject of denunciations, echoing through 
the streets, the ‘great treason of Mira- 
beau.” For me, indeed, I have had no 
need of that lesson to be aware how short is 
the distance between the Capitol and the 
Tarpeian rock. But the man who combats for 
reason and patriotism is not so easily over- 
come. He whose conscience tells him he 
has merited well of his country, which he 
feels the capacity and desire of still bene- 
fiting—he who is not puffed up with the 
breath of vain celebrity, and who disdains 
temporary success for true glory—he who 
ever desires to proclaim the truth and 
advance the public welfare, independent 
of the transitory fluctuations of public 
opinion, that man carries within himself 
the recompense of his successes, the charm 
for his afflictions, and the reward of his dan- 
gers. He looks forward from the present 
to the only object which interests him— the 
destiny of his name; when time, the incor- 
ruptible judge, shall award justice to all; 
when the men who for eight days have 
proclaimed opinions as mine of which I am 
ignorant—who at this instant calumniate 
my speech, without understanding it—who 
accuse me of worshipping the powerless 
idols I have destroyed, of being the vile 
subsidizer of men I have disdainfully ceased 
to combat—who denounce me as an enemy 
of the revolution of which I am the author— 
who excite popular clamour against me, 
who for twenty years have set myself to 
combat every form of oppression—who have 
spoken to Frenchmen of liberty, of the con- 
stitution, of resistance, in times when my 
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vile calumniators lapped the milk of the 
Court, and eked out an existence by appeal- 
ing to popular prejudices. But what 
matters it? The blows launched against me 
by high and low shall not arrest my career. 
To my enemies I say—answer me, if you 
can; calumniate me as much as you desire.” 


Of military eloquence many speci- 
mens might be selected from the clas- 
sics,—such as Agricola’s address to 
his soldiers, in Tacitus’ life, &c. ; but, 
generally speaking, such as we find in 
ancient histories are the compositions 
of the authors, and have, hence, but 
a fictitious interest. In modern days, 
Napoleon is, perhaps, the greatest 
master of this order of oratory, both 
as regards his short addresses and his 
larger and set speeches. Among the 
first, the finest is that which he uttered 
on the morning of the battle of the 
Pyramids, when, seeing the Mama- 
lukes drawn up on the banks of the 
Nile, in view of those mighty monu- 
ments, he rode to the van of his army, 
and pointing to them, exclaimed— 
“Soldiers ! from the summits of yon- 
der pyramids forty centuries look down 
on you!” or, when on the morning of 
the battle of Mo:scowa, as the sun 
rose with uncommon splendour, he 
cried—“ Behold thesun of Austerlitz.” 
All his speeches to hisarmies, through- 
out his numerous campaigns, exhibit 
a thorough area of the charac- 
ter of the French—all are striking, di- 
rect appeals to their vanity and love 
of glory. After numerous victories 
in his first campaign in Italy, he thus 
addressed his army :— 


“Soldiers !—You have, in fifteen days, 
gained six victories, taken twenty-one 
standards, fifty pieces of cannon, several 
fortresses, made fifteen hundred prisoners, 
and killed or wounded more than ten thou- 
sand men! You have equalled the con- 
querors of Holland and the Rhine. Desti- 
tute of all necessaries, you have supplied 
all your wants. Without cannon, you have 
gained battles—without bridges, you have 
crossed rivers!—without shoes, you have 
made forced marches!—without brandy, 
and often without bread, you have bivou- 
acked! Republican phalanxes, soldiers of 
Liberty, alone could have survived what 
you have suffered! Thanks to you, sol- 
diers !—your grateful country has reason to 
expect great things of you! You have 
still battles to fight, towns to take, rivers 
to pass. Is there one among you whose 
courage is relaxed? Is there one who 
would prefer to return to the barren sum- 
mits of the Apennines and the Alps, to en- 
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dure patiently the insults of these soldier- 
slaves? 

“ No!—there is none such among the 
victors of Montenotte, of Millesimo, of 
Dego, and of Mondovi! 

“ My friends, I promise you this glorious 
conquest; but be the liberators, and not the 
scourges of the people you subdue!” 


Nothing can be more effective, in 
its brief strength and pathetic sim- 
plicity, than his farewell speech to his 
soldiers at Fontainbleau, before de- 
parting to Elba; but, perhaps, the 
most animated of all his addresses is 
that with which, after landing at 
Cannes, he heralded his march on 
Paris :— 


“Soldiers! In my exile I heard your 
voice, We have not been conquered but 
betrayed. We must forget that we have 
been masters of nations; but we must 
not tolerate their interfering in our affairs. 
Who shall pretend to be master of France ? 
or who has the power? Resume the colours 
which the nation has proscribed, and which 
for twenty years struck terror into the ene- 
mies of our country. Resume that tri- 
colour cockade, which we have worn in our 
grand marches. Resume those eagles which 
you bore at Ulm, at Austerlitz, at Jena, at 
Eylau, at Wagram, at Friedland, at Eik- 
mahl, Eisburg, Smolensk, Moscow, Lubzen, 
and Montmirail. Come! Range yourselves 
under the flag of your chieftain, who lives 
only for the people and for you! Whose 
interest, honour, and glory are yours. 
Come! Victory will march at the charge- 
step! The eagle, with the national colours, 
will fly from steeple to steeple, even to the 
turrets of Notre Dame.” 


The definition of eloquence by the 


ancient authors is characteristic. 
Thus Plato, in his “‘ Gorgias,” says, 
that an orator should be gifted with 
the subtlety of the dialecticians and 
the sciences of the philosophers, the 
diction almost of the poets, and the 
voice and gestures of the greatest 
actors ; while in his “ Rhetoric,” Aris- 
totle lays it down as a rule, that a 
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knowledge of philosophy, essential to 
all the other arts, is no less so to 
oratery, and that the power’ of prs. 
suasion is its foundation and chief 
instrument ; both of which views 
Cicero has worked up in his “ De 
Oratore,”’ and “Brutus.” In the 
former, he states the method he him- 
self pursued. “The first thing I 
generally consider,’ he says, “is, 
whether the cause requires the minds 
of the audience should be excited, 
for fiery oratory is not to be exercised 
on trivial subjects, and to act tra- 
gedies on trifles, is absurd. The first 
thing is, to ascertain the passion to be 
worked on,” &c. This was, evidently, 
the method of Demosthenes, who 
differs from Cicero, however, by con- 
cealing his art ; whereas, the latter 
invariably divides his oration into two 
parts, and when he has done with his 
argument, invariably gives his au- 
dience notice that he is going to ex- 
cite their passions. While, too, De- 
mosthenes goes direct to his object, 
Cicero always makes the most of his 
subject—oratorizes, embellishes, and 
delights to awaken admiration of his 
powers. This intentive preparation 
and artistic division of subject which 
appears in the orations of Cicero, was, 
however, well adapted to the sena- 
torial and judicial audience he ad- 
dressed, and, in variety of theme and 
treatment, he far surpasses Demos- 
thenes. 

Of the different species of eloquence 
it would be endless to offer examples. 
What can be more simple, impassion- 
ed, and sublime, than the fifteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, as a 
specimen of the eloquence of Christi- 
anity dealing with one of the noblest 
themes? Or where can we find an 
example of Pagan so grave and nobl 
characteristic as the speech whic 
Lucan makes Cato deliver at the gate 
of the Oracleof Jupiter Ammon.* The 


eatin ee ee aa 
* “ Quid queri Labieni jubes? an liber in armis ? 


Occubuisse velim potius, quam regna videre ? 
An sit vita nihil, sed longam differat «tas? 

An noceat vis ulla bono? fortuna que perdat 
Opposita virtute minas ? laudandaque velle, 

Sit satis, et nunquam successu crescat honestum ? 
Scimus, et hoc nobis non altius inseret Ammon. 
Heremus cuncti Superis, temploque tacente 

Nil facimus non sponte Dei; nec vocibus ullis, 
Numen egit ; dixitque semel nascentibus auctor, 
Quicquid scire licet : sterileis non legit arenas 
Et caneret paucis, mersitque hoc pulvere verum : 
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dramatic spirit which the French 

into their oratory, and which consti- 
tutes tlie peculiar excellence of their 
imaginative literature, is evident in 
many of their orations, political and 
clerical—as in Massillon’s famous pas- 
sage in his Sermon on the Day of 
Judgment, with its grandly-prepared 
electric interrogatories, and some of 
the best hits of Mirabeau, Manuel, 
La Foix, Vergnaud, and La Berriere. 
In philosophical eloquence, Cousin 
excels all his contemporaries, and in 
critical—a species of which there are 
so few examples—some of the best 
specimens may be found in Schiller’s 
lectures on Atsthetics, as in the pas- 
sage in which he sketches the ideal 
of the artist, beginning :—“ Let him 
look upward to the law, not down- 
ward to his happiness and wants,” 
&c. “ Let others draw the temporal 
and actual, but be it his object by 
uniting the possible with the neces- 
sary to produce the ideal. Let him 
imprint and express it in fiction and 
truth ; imprint it in the sport of his 
imagination, and the earnest of his 
actions ; imprint it in all sensuous 
and spiritual forms, and cast it silently 
into everlasting Time.” It is hardl 


necessary to say that Antony’s speec 


over the dead body of Cesar, in 
Shakespeare, is the most complete 
little oration in literature. Cowley’s 
character of Cromwell is a fine speci- 
men of eloquent portraiture; De 
Quincy’s vision, in the ‘‘ Confessions 
of an Opium Eater,” is a splendid piece 
of rhetorical description. As regards 
contemplative eloquence, we know 
nothing equal to Pascal’s meditations 
on the general knowledge, greatness, 
and misery of man, in his “* Pensées.” 

Oratorical images, metaphors, and 
similes, are either distinguished for 
their splendour or appropriateness, 
but such as belong tothe first order are 
but sparsely scattered through the 
domains of printed eloquence. Very 
felicitous is Burke’s application of 
Milton’s description of Sin, to the 
half-bright, half-terrible phenomena 
of the French Revolution, which 
rising, crowned with all the radiance 
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of intellect, terminated in massacre 
and horror. Very noble Canning’s 
comparison of England in a time of 
peace toa ship of war resting an- 
chored on the placid ocean amid the 
reflection of her tall masts and battle- 
ments. Fine also—it is his best—the 
image used by Shiel, who, alluding to 
the spirit of liberty rising from the 
lower to the upper orders, says :— 
“ At length they have learned to par- 
ticipate in the popular sentiment ; 
the spirit by which the great body of 
the people is actuated, has risen to 
the higher classes, and the fire which 
has so long lain in the lower region 
of society, has burst at length from 
its frozen summits.” In its solid 
symmetry and grave harmony, the 
following well-known figure of Plun- 
ket reminds us of several of those of 
Hooker :—“ Time is the great de- 
stroyer of evidence, but he is the great 
protector of titles. He comes with a 
scythe in one hand to mow down the 
muniments of our possessions, while 
he holds an hour-glass in the other, 
from which he incessantly metes out 
the portions of duration, which are to 
render the muniments no longer ne- 
cessary.” 

Among oratorical apostrophes may 
be mentioned that of Tiecseninenan to 
the manes of the heroes who fell at Ma- 
rathon ; that of Aischines to Thebes ; 
that of Cicero, in the passage of 
his oration against Verres, in which 
he describes the crucifixion of a Ro- 
man citizen. Modern eloquence pre- 
sents few examples of this figure. 
As to the passage in Erskine’s speech 
in defence of Stockdale, in which he 
introduces the Indian chief, its ap- 
younese in its place has an air of 
egal artifice, and its tone is exag- 
gerated. 

The French genius is more oratori- 
cal than poetic—a correlative result 
of the language of the nation. Per- 
haps, after ssuet, one of their 
greatest masters of rhetoric is Rous- 
seau. Nothing can be more perfect, 
as a specimen of simple and noble 
structure, than the comparison which 
he draws between Socratesand Christ, 


Estne Dei sedes nisi terra et pontus et aer 

Et coelum et virtus? Superos quid querimus ultra? 
Juppiter est quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris 
Sortilegis egeant dubii, semperque futuriss, 

Casibus ancipites; me non oracula certum 

Sed mors certa facit, pavido fortique cadendum est.” 
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in the sermon of the Savoyard vicar 

‘in the “ Emile” —morerhetorically ani- 
mated than the opening passage in the 
“ Confessions ” :— 


“ Que la trompette du jugement dernier 
sonne quand elle voudra, je viendrai ce 
liver a la main me presenter devant le 
souverain juge. Je dirai hautement voila 
ce que j'ai fait, ce que j'ai pense, ce que je 
fus. . Etre eternal, rassemble autour de moi 
I’ innombrable foule de mes semblables, 
qu'ils ecoutent mes confessions, quils gemis- 
sent de mes indignites, que’ls rougessent de 
mes miseres. Que chacun d’eux decouvre 
a son tour son cour at ped de tron avec 
la meme sincerite, et puis qu’au seul te 
dise s’il l’ose. Je fus meilleur que cet homme 
la.” 


Many of the passages of finished 
eloquence in Victor Cousin’s “Course 
of Philosophy” remind us of Boling- 
broke, as far as style is concerned 
~-style, which is his only merit. 

Among the prose-writers of Eng- 
land, it is unnecessary to say that 
Milton is one of the most sublime. 
Though his structure is frequently 
stiff, the eloquent force and august 
majesty of his thoughts and language 
overcomes the effect of his grammati- 
cal involutions and classical forms. 
Many of his finest passages move 
along with nervous stateliness, ca- 
parisoned in the most gorgeous dic- 
tion, and ever and anon his prose un- 
consciously assumes even the measure 
of blank verse, as in the passage 
which has the exhalation of the in- 
spiration it describes :—“ But when 

od commands to take the trumpet, 
and blow a dolorous ‘and jarring 
blast, it stands not in man’s power, 
what he shall say, or what he shall 
conceal.” It — “a easy to a 
many passages from his prose works, 
from his _ on the “ Liberty of Un- 
licensed Printing,” &c., &c., of the 
highest oratorical order. Thefollowing, 
though not one of the most perfect, 
is a good illustration of his grave and 
majestic eloquence. He is speaking of 
the character of Christ -— 


“ Who is there that measures wisdom by 
simplicity, strength by suffering,dignity by 
lowliness? Who is there that counts it 
first to be last, something to be nothing, 
and reckons himself of great command in 
that he is a-servant? Yet God, when he 
meant to subdue the world and hell at once 
—part of that to salvation, and this wholly 
to perdition—made choice of no other wea- 
pons or auxiliaries than these, whether to 
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save or to destroy. It had been a small 
mastery for Him to have drawn his legions 
into array, and flanked them with his 
thunder: therefore he sent foolishness to 
confute wisdom, weakness to bind strength, 
despisedness to vanquish pride.” 


The eloquence of the first great 
English orators is now a mere matter 
of tradition. Ben Johnson has left a 
memorial of Bacon’s manner of speak- 
ing, and it is easy to fancy the wise 
pregnancy of its matter, its illumina- 
tions of original thought, and the 
grave majesty and solid brilliancy of 
his style; while of Bolingbroke’s 
oratory we can form an idea from his 
written compositions, which, as far as 
mere animation, grace, and variety of 
structure are concerned, can hardl 
be surpassed. It abounded in dif- 
fusive thoughts, metaphor, and il- 
lustration of subject, and was _dis- 
tinguished by fine flow and periodical 
climax, but was not remarkable for 
argument, passion, or force. As no 
man has ever written more like a 
speaker than Bolingbroke, we may 
judge of his manner by an extract or 
two, taken at random from his tract 
“Onthe Spirit of Patriotism.” Speak- 
ing of the two orders of men--those 
who are great by accident and by 
nature—after commenting on the 
mode in which the first pass their 
lives, he characterizes the second (in 
a passage evidently allusive to him- 
self), thus :—“ The latter come into 
the world, or at least continue in it, 
after the effects of surprise and inex- 
perience are over, like men who are 
sent on more important errands. 
They observe with distinction, they 
admire with knowledge. They may 
indulge themselves in pleasure ; but 
as their industry is not employed 
about trifles, so their amusements are 
not made the business of their lives. 
Such men cannot pass unperceived 
through a country. If. they retire 
from the world, their splendour ac- 
companies them, and enlightens even 
the obscurity of their retreat. If they 
take a part in public life, the effect is 
never indifferent. They either appear 
like ministers of Divine vengeance ; 
and their course through this world is 
marked. by desolation and oppression, 
by poverty.and servitude ; or they are 
the guardian angels of the country 
they inhabit—busy to avert the most 
distant evil, and to maintain or to 
procure peace, plenty, andthe greatest 
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of human blessings--liberty.” Of 
Quintilian’s rule for sentential in- 
crease--augere debent sententie et 
insurgere—his writing presents a 
constant succession of examples, and 
the structure of his oratorical pas- 
sages must have been equally artistic 
and animated. Take the following 
paragraph :—“ This decency, this 
grace, this propriety of manners, is so 
essential to princes in particular,that 
whenever it is neglected, their virtues 
lose a great degree of lustre, and 
their defects acquire much aggrava- 
tion. Nay more, by neglecting this 
decency and this grace, and for want 
of a sufficient regard to appearances, 
even their virtues may betray them 
into failings, their failings into vices, 
and their vices into habits unworthy 
of princes, and unworthy of men.” 
The remark of Pitt, that had he the 
power of selecting one of the lost 
compositions of antiquity, he would 
have chosen one of the speeches of 
Bolingbroke, perhaps illustrates his 
penchant for diffusive harmonious 
oratory, rather than his critical judg- 
ment. His was the genius for ele- 


gant, copious, animated, and orna- 
mental, rather than powerful oratory, 


uniting a faint reflection of Cicero 
with the polish and versatility of 
Hyperides. In a word, we are in- 
clined to think that the traditional ef- 
fects which he produced are the result 
of style and elocution, rather than 
thought, the absence of which, in his 
written essays, has been remarked by 
Grattan, who was an earnest admirer 
of his artistic power as a composer. 
It was, we believe, Fox, who said 
that the speech which read well could 
not have been effective orally de- 
livered—a remark derived possibly 
from his experience of himself, and of 
the house in his time, but whose 
falsity is proved by the greatest ora- 
tions which have been accurately re- 
ported, and their effect, such as those 
of Demosthenes, Cicero, Bossuet, 
Grattan, Mirabeau,&c. Even the great 
passages of Burke, despite his incom- 
arably bad manner of delivery, must 
ion influenced any auditory who had 
earstohear. Throughout the speeches 
of Fox read wretchedly, and hence we 
may conclude the power of his ora- 
tory arose from two causes, his per- 
sonalty and the principles he advo- 
cated. He wasan impassioned speaker, 
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with a natural overwhelming earnest- 
ness, and he stood on the advantage 
ground of the Liberal side. Pitt's 
was the premier style— eloquent, 
sonorous, and stately ; its force was 
a consequence of position more than 
intellect. On the other hand, Burke’s 
oratory, displaying all the resources of 
the most splendid philosophical and 
poetic mind with which any states- 
man had been gifted, delivered in the 
drowsy manner of an essayist, may be 
said to have been spoken, not for his 
contemporaries, but posterity. Onl 

on the occasions of his Hastings’ speec 

and that on Fox’s India Bill did he 
produce effects in any way correspon- 
dent with the productions of his 
genius. When we read of Burke 
being called the “ dinner bell,” one is 
disposed to regret that the study of 
rhetoric, especially in its elocutionary 
department, formed no part of educa- 
tion in his day, from the immense 
loss of influence thus resulting. Had 
his manner, as was the case with his 
only rivals in Greece and Rome, been 
— or suited to his matter, instead 
of being merely tolerated in Parlia- 
ment, he would have commanded his 
country and age. As they exist, his 
speeches are monuments of the most 
solid and splendid eloquence, argu- 
mentative, emotional, and descrip- 
tive, at the same time that they 
abound with a greater number of 
illuminative ideas, political and philo- 
sophical, than those of any other 
orator. There is the same superfo- 
tation of thought in them asin Shak- 
speare’s dramas. His finest style is 
of course his earliest, before intense 
intellectuation and the earthquake 
phenomena of the French revolution 
disturbed the balance of his brain. 
In his early speeches his intellect 
shines in kingly brightness ; in his 
later and latest, his emotions domi- 
nating over his understanding, gave 
his imagination the abnormal predo- 
minance which was signalized both in 
his oratory and action. Passing over 
the many specimens of argumentative 
and philosophical eloquence with 
which his speeches are replete, let us 
extract from his speech on the Nabob 
of Arcot’s debts, the famous passage 
descriptive of the descent of Hyder 
Ali on ‘the Carnatic, as illustrative 
of the highest order of descriptivé ora- 
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“When at length Hyder Ali found that 
he had to do with men who either would 
sign no convention, or whom no treaty, and 
No signature could bind, and who were the 
determined enemies of human intercourse 
itself, he decreed to make the country pos- 
sessed by these incorrigible and predestinat- 
ed criminals a memorable example to man- 
kind. He resolved, in the gloomy recess of 
a mind capacious of such things, to leave 
the whole Carnatic an everlasting monu- 
ment of vengeance, and to put perpetual 
desolation as a barrier between him and 
those, against whom the faith which holds 
the moral elements of the world together 
Was no protection. He became at length so 
confident of his force, so collected in his 
might, that he made no secret whatsoever 
of his dréadful resolution. Having termi- 
nated his disputes with every enemy, and 
every rival, who buried their mutual ani- 
mosities in their common detestation against 
the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, he drew 
from every quarter whatever a savage fero- 
city could add to his new rudiments in the 
arts of destruction; and compounding all 
the materials of fury, havoc, and desola- 
tion, into one black cloud, he hung for a 
While on the declivities of the mountains. 
Whilst the authors of all these evils were 
idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing 
meteor, which blackened all their horizon, 
it suddenly burst, and poured down the 
Whole of its contents upon the plains of the 
Carnatic—Then ensued a scene of woe, 
‘the like of which no eye had seen, no heart 
conceived, and which no tongue can ade- 
quately tell. All the horrors of war before 

nown or heard of, were mercy to that new 
havoc. A storm of universal fire blasted 
every field, consumed every house, destroyed 
every temple. The miserable inhabitants 
flying from their flaming villages, in part 
were slaughtered ; others, without regard to 
Sex, to age, to the respect of rank, or sa- 
credness of function—fathers torn from chil- 
dren, husbands from wives—enveloped in a 
‘whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst the goad- 
‘Ing spears of drivers, and the trampling of 


‘pursuing horses, were swept into captivity, 


ip an unknown and hostile land. Those 
who were able to evade this tempest fled to 
the walled cities; but escaping from fire, 
sword, and exile, they fell into the jaws of 
famine. 


. In commenting on this passage, 
Lord Brougham deprecates Burke for 
the confusion of imagery with which 
he illustrates the descent of the Indian 
chief, and in contrast therewith eulo- 


gizes the effective simplicity of a 
similar use of image in Demosthenes. 
First Burke compares Hyder Ali’s 
army to “a black cloud,’* then to a 
“meteor,” then to a “tempest.” To 
us, however, this very variation of 
the imagery heightens the effect of 
the picture and action described of 
the terrible warrior and his host ad- 
vancing from the portentous encamp- 
ment on the mountains to the mas- 
sacre in the plain, though it must be 
admitted thatthe “ meteor blackening 
all the horizon” is a visual inaccuracy. 
We may add that the fine image 
“enveloped in a whirlwind of ca- 
valry” is, perhaps, derived from 
Lucan, who in one of his lines speaks 
of “a storm of horse.’ As an ex- 
ample of descriptive oratory, nothing 
can be more eloquent than the pic- 
ture of the Carnatic, which follows, 
with the concluding passage in which, 
alluding to the great water-works of 
the princes of Hindostan, he says, 
“These are not the monuments,” We. 

Grattan has been called the poet 
of Irish politics, but it may with 
greater equity be said that he was 
the most imaginative of orators, 
ancient or modern. The best efforts 
of English speakers, which have been 
conserved, read tamely compared with 
his, abounding, as they do, with ful- 
minating bursts of the most passion- 
ate and splendid eloquence. In the 
origination, selection, and arrange- 
ment of arguments, as may be seen 
from his longest speeches, he displays 
a judgment, pertinence, and copious- 
ness equal to any precedent orator ; 
but his general manner, that which 
is cognate with the synthetic cha- 
racter of his intellect, is less to pro- 
duce long trains of reasonings, than 
the concrete results of reason itself— 
less to lead the minds of an audience 
through the slow labyrinths of logical 
processes to the understanding of a 
question, than by a single flash to 
possess them with illuminative con- 
viction. A brilliant impassioned 
ardour characterizes his oratory ; but 
while it displays every resource of 
genius, wisdom, and art allied, pro- 
found knowledge—political, philoso- 


* The passage in Livy in which he describes Hannibal's descent from the Alps, possibly : 


led Burke to work out the above image as 


itke to ‘ he has done :—“ Tandem ¢ain nubem, que 
sedere in jugis montium solita est cum -procella imbrem dediase.” 7 
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phical, and moral—a power of ani- 
mating, arousing and controlling 
emotion, and of fixing and firing the 
intellect and onal such elements 
are marshalled by the imagination, 
which, while it impresses, gives the 
impetuous movement to his eloquence 
by which it is par excellence distin- 
guished. The language which he 
uses, always admirable in choice and 
force of diction, and not unfrequently 
wonderful in its dithyrambic melody, 
is the furthest possible remove from 
the ordinary medium of parliament- 
ary speakers ; it bears the stamp of 
imagination. Though highly figura- 
tive, its ornament, always distributed 
with chastity of taste, rises naturally 
from the subject it illustrates ; its 
metaphors and images, too, are sin- 
gularly bright, striking, and original. 
Such, as among many others, the pas- 
sage in his speech on the downfall of 
Buonaparte, in which, warning Eng- 
land against deserting her allies at 
that crisis, he says : “ In vain have you 
stopped in your own person the flying 
fortunes of Europe—in vain have you 
taken the eagle of Napoleon, and 
snatched invincibility from his stand- 
ard, if now, when confederated 
Enrope is ready to march, you take 
the lead in desertion, and preach the 
penitence of Buonaparte and the po- 
verty of England.” As an instance 
of his concrete imaginative phrase- 
ology, speaking of Ireland, in his 
oration on the ‘riumph of Independ- 
ence: “She is no longer a wretched 
colony, returning thanks to her go- 
vernor for his rapine, and to her 
king for his oppression ; nor is she 
now a squabbling, fretful sectary, 
rplexing her little wits, and firing 
er furious statutes with bigotry, 
sophistry, disabilities, and death, to 
transmit to posterity insignificance 
and wir.” In his speech on Tithes 
there are many fine instances of his 
rapid style and splendid imagery ; as 
in the appeal to the Irish Parliament, 
with which it concludes—“ Were I to 
raise you to a great act, [ would not 
recur to the history of other nations ; 
I would recite your own, and set you 
in emulation with yourselves. Do 
you remember the night when you 
gave your country a free trade, and 
with your own hands opened all her 
harbours? That night when you 
gave her a free constitution, and broke 
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the chains of a century, when Eng- 
land, eclipsed at your glory and 

our island, rose, as it were, from its 

d, and got nearer to the sun.” In 
power of invective the lowest, as of 
pathos the highest, element of ora- 
tory, Grattan displays an equal mas- 
tery: vide his philippics against 
Flood, Corry, and Duigenan, for the 
first ; and for illustration of the latter, 
the words in which he expresses his 
relation to the extinct Irish senate, 
“Of the Parliament of Ireland I en- 
tertain a parental recollection. I sate 
by her cradle ; I followed her hearse.” 
Grattan’s speeches on the Catholic 
question are the most laborious in- 
stances of his powers ; but perhaps 
his oration on the declaration of Irish 
Right conveys the best idea of his 
genius as an orator. The following 
appears to us a more eloquent perora- 
tion than can be found in the oratory 
of any other nation or age :— 


“And as anything less than liberty is in- 
adequate to Ireland, so is it dangerous to 
Great Britain. We are too near the Brit- 
ish nation, we are too conversant with her 
history, we are too much fired by her ex- 
ample, to be anything less than her equal; 
anything less, we should be her bitterest 
enemies—an enemy to that power which 
smote us with her mace, and to that con- 
stitution from whose blessings we were 
excluded ; to be ground as we have been by 
the British nation, bound by her parlia- 
ment, plundered by her crown, threatened 
by her enemies, insulted with her protection, 
while we returned thanks for her conde- 
scension, is a system of meanness and misery 
which has expired in our determination, as 
I hope it has in her magnanimity. 

“Do not tolerate that power which 
blasted you for a century, that power which 
shattered your loom, banished your manu- 
factures, dishonoured your peerage, afd 
stopped the growth of your peaple; do not, 
I say, be bribed by an export of woollen, or 
an import of sugar, and permit that power 
which has thus withered the land to remain 
in your country and have existence in your 
pusillanimity. 

“Do not suffer the arrogance of England 
to imagine a surviving hope in the fears of 
Ireland; do not send the people to their 
own resolves for liberty, passing by the tri- 
bunals of justice and the hig court of par- 
liament; neither imagine that, hy any for- 
mation of apology, you can palliate such a 
commission to your hearts, still less to your 
children, who will sting you with their 

cursés in your grave for having 
‘between them and their Maker, ir 
them of an immense cme uae 
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opportunity which you did not create, and 
can never restore. 

“Hereafter, when these things shall be 
history, your age of thraldom and poverty, 
your sudden resurrection, commercial re- 
dress, and miraculous armament, shall the 
historian stop at liberty, and observe—that 
here the principal men among us fell into 
mimic trances of gratitude—they were 
awed by a weak ministry, and bribed by an 
empty treasury—and when liberty was 
within their grasp, and the temple opened 
cher folding doors, and the arms of the peo- 
ple clanged, and the zeal of the nation 
urged and encouraged them on, that they 
fell down, and were prostituted at the 
threshold. 

“T might, as a constituent, come to your 
bar, and demand my liberty. I do call 
upon you, by the laws of the land and their 
violation, by the instruction of eighteen 
counties, by the arms, inspiration, and pro- 
vidence of the present moment, tell us the 
rule by which we shall go,—assert the law 
of Ireland,—declare the liberty of the land. 

“T will not be answered bya public lie, in 
the shape of an amendment; neither, speak- 
ing for the subjects’ freedom, am I to hear 
of faction. I wish for nothing but to 
breathe, in this our island, in common with 
my fellow-subjects, the air of liberty. I 
have no ambition, unless it be the ambition 
to break your chain, and contemplate your 
glory. I never will be satisfied so long as 
the meanest cottager in Ireland has a link 
of the British chain clanking to his rags; 
he may be naked, he shall not be in iron ; 
and I do see the time is at hand, the spirit 
is gone forth, the declaration is planted ; 
and though great men should apostatize, yet 
the cause will live; and though the public 
speaker should die, yet the immortal fire 
shall outlast the organ which conveyed it, 
and the breath of liberty, like the word of 
the holy man, will not die with the prophet, 
but survive him. 

“T shall move you, “That the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, and the Lords and 
Commons of Ireland, are the only power 
competent to make laws to bind Ireland,” 


The eloquence of Curran, who pos- 
sessed exhaustless wit and humour, 
and the natural adjunct of the latter, 
oo, is chiefly forensic ; but though 

ar inferior to that of Plunket in 


logic, as to that of Grattan in splen- 
dour and fire, his speech in defence of 
Hamilton Rowan (which is modelled 


on the Pro Milo of Cicero) contains 
perhaps, the most finished oratorical 
passage in modern eloquence. It is 
equal to the finest of Cicero, both in 
the elevation of its tone and the rhet- 
orical perfection of its harmony :— 
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“T put it to your oaths: Do you think 
that a blessing of that kind, that a victory 
obtained over bigotry and oppression should 
have a stigma cast upon it, by an ignomin- 
ious’ sentence upon men bold and honest 
enough to propose that measure ? to pro- 
pose the redeeming of religion from the 
abuses of the church; the reclaiming of 
three millions of men from bondage; and 
giving liberty to all who had a right to 
demand it? Giving, I say, in the so 
much censured words of the paper, giving 
Universal EmMAncrpation? I speak in 
the spirit of the British law, which makes 
liberty commensurate with, and inseparable 
from British soil; which proclaims even to 
the stranger and sojourner, the moment 
he sets foot upon British earth, that the 
ground on which he treads is holy, and con- 
secrated by the genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation. No matter in what language his 
doom may have been pronounced; no mat- 
ter what complexion incompatible with 
freedom an Indian or an African sun may 
have burned upon him; no matter in what 
disastrous battle his liberty may have been 
cloven down; no matter with what solemni- 
ties he may have been devoted upon the 
altar of slavery—the first moment he touches 
the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the 
god sink together in the dust; his soul 
walks abroad in her own majesty ; his body 
swells beyond the measure of the chains 
that burst from around him, and he stands 
redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled by 
the irresistible genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation.” 


The question how far a speaker is 
to trust to improvisation, is one, of 
course, involved in the self-knowledge 
of the orator himself. Judging from 
the examples of eloquence which have 
been conserved, and traditional ac- 
counts of effects produced, it is evi- 
dent, that while the greatest speeches 
have been studiously prepared the 
greatest bursts have been improvised ; 
a fact obvious indeed, and illustrated 
by the long line of orators from De- 
mosthenes to Burke, from Chatham 
to Mirabeau. The following eloquent 
passage, from Dupin’s Inaugural Ad- 
dress, delivered before the French 
Aeademy in 1834, is worth inserting, 
as it sets forth the merits and de- 
merits of improvisation, which, how- 
ever, as we have said, must be a mat- 
ter for individual consideration :— 


“Invoquons de grands souvenirs et de 
grands exemples! Nos orateurs politiques les 
plus renommés, Mirabeau, Barnave, de 
Serre, le général Foy, n’ont-ils pas prouyé 
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que celui qui s’abandonne au milieu de ces 
circonstances ardentes a tous les hasards de 
limprovisation, trouve quelquefois, dans 
lembarras méme de sa situation, des secours 
inespérés ? . 

“ Quoique non préparé sur les mots, s’il 
connait bien les choses, s'il sent vivement, 
sil est soutenu’par la conscience du bien, 
au milieu méme de tant d'isolement—dans 
ce trouble incessamment apporté au dé- 
veloppement de sa pensée par les interrup- 
tions les plus vives et les clameurs parfois 
les plus insenées—dans ces tourment de 
toutes ses facultés, il lui arrivera de rencon- 
trer des tours, des expressions, des hardiesses 
qui ne viendraient pas trouver une homme 
moins fortement excité. 

“Ce que perdront le style et la belle or- 
donnance, l’orateur le regagnera du coté de 
action, de cette action oratoire a laquelle 
les anciens accordaient les trois premiers 
rangs. Sa main ne tiendra pas un cakier ; 
son wil ne sera pas fix’ sur son écriture, il re- 
trouvera l’arme du regard; son esprit ne 
sera pas livré aux incertitudes dela mémoire ; 
libre dans son allure comme ces cavaliers 
Numides qui montaient a cri et sans frein, 
il luttera corps a corps avec son auditoire ; 
maitre de retenir ou de laisser aller son dis- 
cours, de glisser sur ce qui commencerait a 
déplaire comme d'insister sur ce qui aura 
fait sensation ; et, s'il est bien inspiré, son 
succés dépassera l'effet des discours les plus 
étudiés! Alors éclateront ces vives sym- 
pathies, ces retours électriques de l’assemblée 
sur l’oratéur, qui l’'avertiront qu’il a conquis 
les votes, et que la majorité vient a lui!” 


There is, perhaps, no finer manifes- 
tation of the power of the human 
mind than that of an orator, launched 
unexpectedly on the ocean of impro- 
visation, struggling onwards toward 
his object; extemporizing thought 
after thought ; now apparently over- 
whelmed in a storm of interruption, 
yet rising stronger from opposition ; 
now suddenly collecting his ideas in 
an interval of applause, battling with 
and conquering both himself and 
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his audience, and mounting trium- 
hantly billow after billow, until at 
ast he reaches his desired goal to- 
gether with his auditory. 

To inform, to please, to excite the 
feelings, such, according to Cicero, 
are the three objects of the orator. 
But from this category he omits its 
ultimate end, persuasion—the power of 
convincing. The art of the highest 
eloquence may be said chiefly to con- 
sist in satisfying the understanding 
and reason, and exciting the imagina- 
tion and passions, to persuade and 
exalt, and impel. These essentials. 
also, he requires :— Knowledge of hu- 
man nature, of himself, of his subject, 
and his audiences. He must be clear 
and attractive in his statements ; lucid 
in the arrangement and sequence of 
his arguments ; impassioned in his 
address to the passions, all whose 
springs and effects he has studied. 
An oration must have its lights and 
shades, its levels and heights, its har- 
monious intermixture of the clear 
and commonplace, the animated, the 
striking, and emotive—all tending to 
the special object in view, all effec- 
tively intermingled. Its ornaments 
(chiefly adapted to the level portions) 
must be introduced with chaste and 
consistent severity of taste, and have 
the appearance of following the sub- 
ject with involuntary illustrative na- 
turalness, rather than assuming an at- 
tractive prominence over it—such il- 
luminations must illustrate, not di- 
vert. Speaking throughout with pre- 
considered prospective directness te 
the point, the orator must rise from 
the foundation of reason to sentiment, 
imagination, and passion, and must 
unite thought with emotion, and, 
so to speak, creating a storm with the 
passions of his own soul, hurry those 
of his audience along with him. 














































The College Gate. 


THE COLLEGE GATE. 






[Foley's fine statue of Goldsmith stands now in front of Trinity College, in this city, 

where it commands the admiration of everybody. It is only placed there in a temporary 

Way, but when the pedestal is completed the statue will be erected upon it and inaugu- 

rated with due ceremony. } 

“Fe took his degree of Bachelor of Arts on the 27th February, 1749. He was lowest 
in the list.” —Forster’s Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 


A LAD slunk out of the College gate, 
With a parchment grasped in his fist ;— 

He tried to dodge past the sniggering boys 

That snubbed him with “Last on the list !” 


He stole to a lodging, up three pair of stairs, 
In a wretched old tumble-down lane, 

And took up his flute to get rid of the thoughts 

That were racking about in his brain. 





“Just passed through !—-and so many a lad 
Honoured, and medalled, and praised ! 
Oh, what a crazy foundation whereon 
My fortunes will have to be raised ! 


“An awkward, ungainly, diminutive dolt, 
With nothing on earth to attract ;— 
Alike for the desk and the drawing-room unfit- 
Devoid both of talent and tact !” 


He whispered some melodies into his flute, 

As a tear gathered up in his eye :— 
“What—what shall I turn to !—Physic? or Law ! 
Or Divinity !—folly to try ! 


“The coif, or the mitre,—it is not for me : 
I shall ne’er be addressed as ‘my lord’ ; 
And, as for the baton, or flag—bless my heart! 
Only fancy poor Noll with a sword ! 


“Well! jests, at least, at the gate again 
None shall fling at ‘the Graduate’s’ head ; 
Since fellowships—scholarships, are not for me, 
I'll take to my flute for my bread !” 


Now, as ye enter that College gate, 
Lift up your eyes and you'll see, 
Towering over your heads, a bronze, 

In its proud serenity. 


Yes ! the strains from that wretched flute 
To the ends of the earth have sped : 

Though “Noll” was a drudge so long as he lived, 
He’s deified, now that he’s dead. 


And what is this world ?—the College gate, 
Through which genius may slink with shame :-— 
The list is the ledger of life’s success, 
And the statue is posthumous fame. 
ADVENA. 


Phe Grand Tour, 


THE GRAND TOUR. 


In days when these islands were 
ruled by the-early Georges, the edu- 
cation of no young gentleman was 
considered complete till he had 
achieved the feat indicated by the 
title of this paper, i.e. paid a visit to 
the courts and capitals of the Euro- 
pean Powers. Taking the ranks and 
the dispositions of the tourists into 
account, there was a great variety in 
the mode of adding the finishing- 
touch to the work of our schools and 
universities. The son of the in- 
fluential nobleman had his intro- 
duction to the Court of this or 
that Grand Duke or King, and was 
present on grand ceremonial oc- 
casions, at great dinners, and huge 
drinking-bouts, and at boar and stag 
hunts. If he was disposed to ac- 


quire advanced notions in the art of 
governing people with the least trouble 
to, and the greatest advantage of, the 
governing party, he had the finest 
facilities afforded him by the Metter- 


niches and the Pombals of theage. If 
born with a foible for self-indulgence, 
he would probably discover some 
varieties of vice, as yet uncultivated, 
at the Court of St. James’s. 

Tourists with less pretension would 
find greater or less welcome into the 
good (!) society of country or city, 
and according as wisdom or folly 
ruled, would turn their opportunities 
to account by visits to galleries, 
libraries, public institutions, and 
learned men, or abuse their privileges 
by frequenting gambling-houses, and 
cultivating the society of men and 
women of evil lives. A bad feature 
in the custom was the doing of the 
Grand Tour, in many instances, be- 
fore Lord Altamont or the Honoura- 
ble John Smith had thoroughly com- 
pleted their college course. If the 
travelling tutor did his duty as a 
man of conscience, he insisted on his 
idly-disposed pupil devoting some 
hours per diem to study, and wrote to 
his honoured patron in England an 
unvarnished narrative of his unsatis- 
factory progress, and how he spent 
many more hours at the Spielhaus, 
the thaus, and a worse Haus still, 
than at prayer and study. In this 
state of things tle inter-relations of 


pupil and tutor would be far from 
agreeable ; but even that would be 
preferable to connivance or participa- 
tion on the part of the philosophe 
and friend. On the whole, it woul 
require study and experience to settle 
the balance of good and evil result- 
ing from the institution of the Grand 
our. 


That youngsters were sent abroad 
in this fashion may be gathered from 
many contemporary authorities; but 
we will send our readers no farther 
than to the Spectator of 28th April 
1712, where Mr. Philip Homebr 
enlarges on the custom, and protests 
against it :— 


“T cannot but believe that this humour 
of carrying a boy to travel, upon pretence 
of learning men and things, carries on it a 
particular stamp of folly. oe 
Nothing is more frequent than to take a 
lad from grammar and taw, and under the 
tuition of some poor scholar, who is willing 
to be banished for £30 a-year and a little 
victuals, send him crying and snivelling 
into foreign countries. He spends his time 
in staring and gaping at an infinite number 
of strange things, quite unprepared to com- 
prehend the reasons and meaning of them, 
whilst he should be laying the solid foun- 
dations of knowledge in his mind, and 
furnishing it with just rules to direct his 
future progress in life, under some skilful 
Gees hGlUR . I wish, sir, you 
would make people understand, that travel 
is really the last step to be taken in the 
institution of youth, and to set out with it 
is to begin where they should end. 

“The true end of visiting foreign parts 
is to look into their customs and policies, 
and observe in what particulars they excel, 
or come short of our own,—to unleam 
some odd peculiarities in our manners, and 
wear off such awkward stiffnesses and affec- 
tations in our behaviour, as may have been 
contracted from constantly associating with 
one nation of men, by a more free, general, 
and mixed conversation. But how can 
any one of these advantages be attained by 
one who is a stranger to the customs and 
policies of his native country, and has not 
fixed in his mind the first principles of 
manners and behaviour? To endeavour it 
is to build a gaudy structure without any 
foundation; or, if I may be allowed the 
expression, to work a rich embroidery upon 
a cobweb. 

“Another end of travelling, which de- 
serves to be considered, is the improving 
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(of) our taste in the best authors of anti- 
quity, by seeing the places where they 
lived, and of which they wrote,—to com- 
pare the natural face of the country with 
the descriptions they have given us, and 
observe how well the picture agrees with 
the original. This must certainly be a 
most charming exercise to the mind that is 
rightly turned for it; besides that, it may, in 
a good measure, be made subservient to 
morals, if the person is capable of drawing 
just conclusions concerning the uncertainty 
of human things from the ruinous altera- 
tions time and barbarity have brought 
upon so many palaces, cities, and whole 
countries, which make the most illustrious 
figures in history. And this may be not a 
little improved by examining every little 
spot of ground that we find celebrated as 
the scene of some famous action, or retain- 
ing any footsteps of a Cato, Cicero, or 
Brutus, or some such great virtuous man, 
A nearer view of any such particular, 
though really little and trifling in itself, 
may serve the more powerfully to warm 
the generous mind to an emulation of their 
virtues, and a greater ardency of ambition 
to imitate their bright examples, if it comes 
duly tempered and prepared for the impres- 
sion. But this I think you will hardly 
believe those to be, who are so far from 
entering into the sense or spirit of the 
ancients, that they don't yet understand 
their own language with any degree of 
exactness.” 


My Lord Chesterfield, who once 
helped us, Irish, to a practical bull, 
by setting up a Phenix near the 

iceregal Lodge, because its name 
sounded like the Irish one of the 
neighbouring well—Finn Uiscé (fair- 
water), would be far from subscribing 
to these common-sense remarks. His 
son, Philip Dormer Stanhope, having 
acquired the ordinary amount of 
scholarship, obtained (without the 
trouble of asking) full permission to 
join in the pleasures of the youthful 
society into which he might be 
thrown, with the view of acquiring 
gentlemanly ease and address. If lie 
successfully cultivated the society of 
married ladies, whose Hymeneal 
bonds were worn lightly but grace- 
fully, it was so much clear gain in 
the eyes of his indulgent parent. 
They would assist in those indispens- 
able rites to the Graces, which the 
bland old Pagan was ever recom- 
mending, and which the young gen- 
tleman (to his credit be it spoken !) 
80 Pererinaly neglected. 

hen the distressed tradesman be- 
held the honoured and wealthy Earl 
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of Chesterfield luxuriously drive b 
in his chariot, he might naturally as 
why should he be possessed of so 
much worldly happiness, and he be 
afflicted with sickness in his family, 
incessant toil and care, and fears of 
becoming bankrupt. It would be 
well if he could be invisibly present 
when the poor old gentleman, afflicted 
with gout and deafness, and sorrow 
for the death of this treasured son, 
heard the news that he had been 
secretly married for some years before 
his death, and that his widow and 
children were now looking to him for 
support. Ah, if he had, with due 
regard to grace and gentlemanly de- 
portment, caused some dozen of ladies 
of high rank to forget their sworn 
duty to God and their wedded lords ! 
—but to marry in bourgeois fashion, 
nurse squalling children, and after- 
wards teach them their prayers and 
catechism—and all this to come be- 
tween the wind and the nobleman, 
from whose letters Daniel Fenning, 
Philomath, would, in after times, ex- 
tract the “‘ Principles of Politeness” 
for the behoof of English, Irish, and 
Scotch vulgarians !—Oh, it was a de- 
gradation “most tolerable, and not 
to be endured.” 

But it is time to commence our ex- 
cursion. As the travelling facilities 
from a hundred to a hundred and 
thirty years since were not so great 
as in this present year of grace, 
unless Neptune and Eolus happen to 
be in good-humour, our young tra- 
veller, his travelling tutor (let us hope 
he has in prospect more than £30 a- 
year and his food), and we, may, -per- 
haps, toss on the German Ocean the 
best part of three days and three 
nights before we come in sight of 
Middleburgh or Helvoetsluys. 

Before entering on the land of 
dykes, windmills, and canals, let us 
pay a flying visit to Brussels, where 
the Archduchess rules the _battle- 
fo of Europe, and holds court 
or her puissant brother at Vienna. 

While proceeding in the Passage- 
boat from Bruges to Ghent, on the 
way to Brussels, our tutor and ward 
fare royally with the other passengers 
—ladies and gentlemen. All seem 
disposed to contribute to the general 
comfort, but when the bills come to 
be discharged, our Englishmen find 
that they have to pay their quota for 
the rather liberal measure of wine 
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consumed by the Flemish ladies who 
had cheered the board with their 
presence. Things might have been 
worse: and then it is the custom of 
the country. 

At the time when the English 
nation was- finally relieved of the 
burden of the fat and lean sirens of 
our first George, Brussels was not the 
stately capital ruled by Leopold I. 
The houses were mostly old; the 
streets, running up hill and down 
hill, very muddy in winter, and dusty 
in summer; and theruius of the palace, 
lately burned, were still there to 
offend and sadden the eye. The 
Archduchess kept state in the Palace 
of Orange, and right imperially did 
she maintain it. No one was per- 
mitted to sit at table with her—not 
even the Elector of Bavaria, who was 
connected by marriage with the In- 
perial family. This gave him occa- 
sion to say jestingly, that in Munich 
he shared the bed of one Archiduchess, 
and in Brussels he was held un- 
worthy to sit at table with another. 

{ven the ladies of Spanish grandees 

were not allowed the privilege of the 
tabouret or low-stool, nor to drive 
into the court-yard with coach and 
six. Those who thought to brave 
this restriction, found that within 
the gates neither horses nor coaches 
could penetrate. Officers and soldiers 
on guard, furnished with heads of 
the most wooden type, and capable 
of entertaining only one idea, were 
there ; and the ladies discovered, to 
their great chagrin, that the solitary 
idea alluded to was to preserve the 
Court from being taken by any be- 
siegers that might assault it in such 
questionable shape. 

Within all this buckram and 
whalebone (crinoline being as yet in 
the Chevalier Bunsen’s church of 
the future), the charities of the Vice- 
Empress were profuse, and her affa- 
bility and easiness of access to the 
middle and lower ranks something 
extraordinary. Even to our own 
times, access to the presence of the 
Emperor and Empress, one day of 
the week, is permitted to their hum- 
blest subjects. Your Tory Lord will 
not hesitate to shake the honest hand 
of a peasant, while the defender of 
the people’s rights and the denouncer 
of the aristocracy dreads to take a 
letter from the ungloved hand of his 
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footman as much as a Jew would to 
touch the unclean animal. 

The life of the Archduchess was 
saved, when the palace took fire, by 
the fidelity and sagacity of her little 
dog, who continued to lick her face 
till she awoke. She made her escape 
in her gown and one stocking, carry- 
ing off nothing but her little deliverer. 
She was scarcely out of the room 
when it was filled with flame. She 
repaired to the chapel, and continued 
in prayer till she was dislodged by 
the extending fire. Mdlle. D’Uhle- 
feldt, one of her ladies, was so in- 
jured while hastening to her mother’s 
rescue, that she expired next day, 
fervently thanking Heaven with her 
last breath, that the lives of her 
mother and her royal mistress had 
been spared. 

It will not be out of place to quote 
here the Baron de Pollnitz, or rather 
his translator, in reference to the 
Lady Lieutenant of the Low Coun- 
tries. The Baron, a subject of Prussia, 
saw a good deal of the Courts of 
Europe, and left a pleasant account 
ofhis experiences. Like other writers 
cf his time, he does not scruple to 
take his readers into his confidence 
on the subject-matter of his amours, 
his debts, and his difficulties. If he 
was not more constant to his loves 
than his beliefs, the ladies had no 
great occasion to trumpet his praises. 
He is said to have changed his reli- 
gious profession no less than thrice :— 


“The Archduchess is the Eldest of the 
Emperor's three Sisters. She is jolly, but 
dances nimbly and gracefully. The Prin- 
cess has a noble and majestic Aspect. She 
appears to be extremely grave, and talks 
little but with Dignity, and she is Mistress 
of several Languages. When she came 
into the Netherlands, as she passed through 
Louvain, she returned an Answer in Latin to 
the Deputies of the University, who haran- 
gued her in that Language. She is Mis- 
tress of History, Geography, and many 
other fine Sciences; and without flattering 
her, she may be said to be a Mirrour of 
Virtue and Piety. °Tis impossible for any 
one living to be more charitable. She does 
not know what it is to refuse Access to the 
Unfortunate, and she is very much per- 
plexed when she is obliged to give a 
Denial.” 


Our travellers, passing from what 
were called the Spanish Netherlands 
to the possessions of their High 
Mightinesses, were interested by the 
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features of the country, asany stranger 
would be at this day—the unbroken 
flats, the long lines of canal, the fre- 
quent windmills, and the regularity 
of the transit of the trecht-schuyts, 
from one town to another. If they 
found that they could not relish duc 
for a fortnight in succession, they 
could not well blame their enter- 
tainers, for they served up boiled 
duck, roast duck, devilled duck, and 
duck under a dozen disguises.* 

The dutch women were as devoted 
to the exercise of the mop and the 
syringe (the last for washing down 
the fronts of their houses) as they are 
at this day ; and probably if they had 
seen cigars lighted in the mouths of 
tutor and pupil as they walked the 
street, would have besought them 
not to let the ashes drop on the 
stainless flags. The general usage of 
pipes at the time obviated the danger. 

If ever, under the pressure of cark- 
ing care, we seek the treacherous 
solace of the weed, commend us to 
the yard of clay! Let any of our read- 
ers on the wrong side of fifty, recall 
what he has, scores of times, gazed on 
with tranquil pleasure—the parlour, 
with Trim reading to Captain and 
Mr. Shandy, and Doctor Slop. The 
Doctor is not at all in that frame of 
mind that would admit of enjoyment ; 
but look at the two brothers—one, 
drawing in felicity through the long, 
slender orifice ; the other, with tongs 
in hand, applying a lighted coal to 
the well-filled bowl of the pipe. We 
ask this model reader if the domestic 
and happy spirit that presides over 
the old-fashioned parlour would not 
be dismayed and banished by the 
foppish vision of a pair of cigars in 
the mouths of my father and my 
uncle Toby. 

The following extract from Pollnitz, 
will remind the reader, cognizant of 
our good old literature, of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s “ Washing Day :’— 


“ Be a house ever so small, there’s always 
some Apartment in it uninhabited. "Tis a 
Sanctuary whereof the upper Servant-Maid 
of the House is the Grand Priestess. She 
has so profound a Respect for this unfre- 
quented Place, that she never enters it 
without putting off her Shoes, for fear of 
Soiling the Floor, which is held in so great 
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Veneration that they pay it a sort of Wor- 
ship. "Tis the Residence of the Household 
Gods, and one is sure of incurring the In- 
dignation both of the Mistress and Maids 
if one does not shew the same Veneration 
as they do. Whoever enters the House 
must not Spit, were they in Danger of 
being choaked, unless they find a little 
Basket of Sand laid there for the purpose ; 
and if a Person should happen to drop the 
least thing capable of spotting the Floor, 
I am not sure that the Priestesses would 
not sacrifice the Delinquent to their Idol, 
and that we should not see the Revival of the 
story of Orpheus and the Bacchantes. On 
particular Days of the Year the Priestesses 
give their Masters leave to enter these 
Sanctuaries, and therein to receive Com- 
pany; but the very next Day, this Place 
which, in the language of the country is 
called Besse-Kamer (i.e., the best Room), is 
wash’d and purify’d as our Churches are, 
after being profaned. “Tis the same with 
a thousand fine Things in the Amsterdam- 
mers’ Possession, which they don’t make 
use of for fear of Spoiling them.”’ 


The supposed cause of this per- 
petual use of bucket and mop and 
shelly sand is, the mould which would 
collect on account of the damp of the 
climate. But this is dealing with an 
evil on Homeeopathic principles. Our 
travellers, in those days, frequently 
remarked upon the absence of per- 
sonal cleanliness among the water- 
nymphs, and came to the conclusion 
that it was a national mania, incident 
to the female portion of the popula- 
tion. 

A peculiarity of the houses of ordi- 
nary people about that period is 
worthy of remark. The front of the 
ground-floor consisted of windows be- 
tween pillars, on which the upper 
part of the structure rested. Ceilings 
there were none: a boarded floor 
separated the dwellers of one story 
from those above and below them. 
This had the convenience of allowing 
Paul Pry and his Vrow to become 
cognizant of the domestic joys and 
woes of his superiors and inferiors, 
and guess at the peculiar conforma- 
tion of the skeletons in their closets. 
The chimney-doctors ought to have 
been sacha busy, but they were 
not, though the domestic architects 
were ignorant of those pneumatic 
laws which oblige smoke to rush up 





* Voltaire apostrophises Le Pays Bas as the land of Canals, Canards, and Canaille. 
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like an arrow through some chimneys, 
and endeavour to shun all acquaint- 
ance with others. The phlegmatic 
owners seemed to think little of the 
smoke-nuisance. The good woman, 
placing her red coals in an earthen- 
pan, inserting this in a wooden-box, 
and investing this with the ancient 
substitute for modern crinoline, defied 
cold and damp. The good man kept 
his person comfortable, by the in- 
terior application of neat Holland 
gin. 

Those who, being tired of the 
gently-gliding packet-boat and its 
tarpaulin awning, desired a variety 
in their mode of transit, availed them- 
selves of the ordinary-coach, which, 
in the low regions between the Maas 
and the Old Rhine, made its perilous 
and noisy way along dykes, raised 
many feet above the surrounding 
meadows or canal banks. From de- 
scriptions which we have met, it 
must have been like an old Dublin 
jingle, on an enlarged scale. The 
fore and hind wheels were about two 
feet asunder, and a ladder adjusted 
between them enabled the eight un- 
fortunate travellers to clamber into 
the lofty prison, with its vaulted 
hoop and canvas-roof, against which 
their poor heads bumped at every 
jolt. The top-heaviness of the vehicle, 
the height at which the wayfarers 
found themselves above the soil, the 
clattering that accompanied the mo- 
tion, and the chronic tipsiness under 
which the coachman was suffering, 
banished grateful sleep, but saved 
the minds of the dyke-farers from 
brooding over harassing or unhealthy 
subjects, connected with past ex- 
perience or future prospects. 

In the neighbourhood of the Hague, 
the seat of the general government of 
the Seven States, our travellers came 
on Honslaerdyk, where William of 
England had a country house. Near 
this was the Church of Loosduinen, 
with its font, in which 365 children 
(the result of one birth!) were bap- 
tized. A painting in the church sa- 
tisfactorily authenticated the tradi- 
tion. We do not hear by what 
miracle the happy father, whose 
quiver wasso handsomely replenished, 
managed the trifling matters of main- 
tenance andeducation. It seems that 
the mother of this family once re- 
proached a beggar woman for having 
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incumbered society with a progeny of 
hungry and useless children ; and the 
woman, by way of retort, prayed that 
she (the lady) might, before she was 
much older, produce as many children 
as there are days in the year. If we 
could credit aged historians, who pub- 
lish their works by word of mouth, 
at winter-hearths in our own country 
districts, the mother of Madam Gris- 
elda Steevens, once mecting a poor 
woman as well provided as the Dutch 
beggar, likened the united family to 
a litter of bonyeens (young pigs) and 
their dam. As in the other case, a 
wicked prayer was made by the out- 
raged woman, and the lady's next 
child was born with a pig's face. The 
hapless girl was daintily fed from a 
trough of gold; and when she came 
to woman’s estate, distinguished her- 
self by acts of charity. To her we 
owe the hospital which bears her 
name; and her portrait, as large as 
life, and we are bound to add (though 
somewhat to the discredit of the 
legend), exhibiting no personal defect, 
hangs in the hall. So far the fire- 
side chronicler. The two legends, 
however, magnificently illustrate the 
hieroglyphic inscription over the door- 
way of the Temple of Sais :—* Know 
all ye who come into the world, and 
all ye who go out, that the gods detest 
arrogance.” 

The only justification for calling 
the Hague a village, is its want of 
fortifications. It is the most agree- 
ably situated town in Holland, being 
possessed of fine squares, fine avenues 
of approach, and fine streets. If it 
were only for the avenue, two miles 
in length, paved with brick, shaded 
with trees, and conducting to Scheve- 
lin, whence our merry and worthless 
Charles II. embarked for England, 
Haga Comitum would be worth a 
visit, especiallyin summer. For then 
you saunter at your ease with the 
sand-hills (dunes, hence our “downs’’), 
partially covered with russet-green, 
under your eye, the great ocean on 
your left, and the meadows, lakes, 
canals, and comfortable seats and 
farm-houses, stretching off to what 
was the Haarlem lake, on your right. 
On a sunny evening, with your mind 
exempt from immediate trouble, ac- 
companied by book, wife, or friend, 
enjoying the sight of God’s great 
work on one Hand—the tameless 
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ocean—and on the other, all that 
mortal energy and genius could ac- 
complish in struggling against na- 
tural obstacles, you would surely not 
envy the dear-bought honours enjoyed 
by the representatives of the Seven 
Provinces, as they laboured for thank- 
less constituents in yonder Stadt- 
house, so long presided over by the 
House of Nassau. 

At the epoch of our travellers’ visit, 
the great hall of representatives was 
surrounded with curtains reaching to 
the ceiling, and so ingeniously painted, 
at a suitable height, that a visiter 
looking round in an obscure light 
would fancy groups of men and wo- 
men looking down from _ balconies 
and gallery-tronts on the proceedings 
of the Stadtholder, in his arm-chair, 
the Great Pensionary opposite him, 
and the representatives of provinces, 
cities, and towns, in their respective 
seats. 

As the Hague was the official re- 
sidence of all the foreign ambas- 
sadors, and for part of the year, of 
the representatives of the States, and 
enjoyed so many natural and artifi- 
cial advantages, it was a favoured re- 
sort of the nobility of England, and 
of Europe generally. Some of the 
old native families, such as the Was- 
senaars, the Bredreodes, the Egmonts, 
and the Boetselaars, would be met 
with, as well as those of the Texey- 
ras, the Schwartzos, and the Dulis’s 
—Portuguese Jews of good blood and 
generous natures. No work of cha- 
rity or general utility went on with- 
out their co-operation; and when a 
deserving or distressed person was 
recommended to their notice, they 
never inquired whether he was Jew 
or Christian. 

However, there can be no picture 
without its shadow. The notorious 
Countess of Wartemberg, widow of 
the Prime Minister of Frederic I. of 
Prussia, blighted the Hague with her 
presence for many years. Her house 
was remarkable for the high play 
and shameless gallantries there car- 
ried on, apparently without interrup- 
tion, night or day. It was a curious 
but no less certain fact, that in the 
list of her multitudinous lovers, she 
was never able to inscribe Augustus, 
the royal libertine of Poland, though 
she had resorted to all means to carry 
that point. This disreputable cele- 
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brity died of the small-pox in 1735, 
at the Hague; and almost before she 
was cold, was put into a close coffin 
and removed to an entry. Of all her 
unworthy favourites, not oneattended 
her funeral. Her servants and a few 
neighbours saw her interred, and were 
mobbed on the occasion. The Duchess 
of Mazarine held her Court pretty 
much in the same style in London. 
The society at the houses of this and 
other such ladies were the more 
sought, as about that time the acting 
of plays was prohibited at the Hague. 
Worms had been hard at work among 
the wood in the great dyke, and so 
great were the public fears, that 
prayer and fast days were appointed, 
and the theatres closed. Whether 
the poor player-folk or Madame War- 
temberg was calculated to do the 
greater amount of harm may be left as 
an open question. A clever Jew con- 
trived to have operas performed, by 
simply inviting the public to come to 
his evening concerts—a good com- 
mentary on the play-prohibiting act. 

The statesmen at the Hague found 
their officiai roses often infested with 
thorns, some of their greatest an- 
noyances arising from disputes on 
— of precedency among the am- 
yassadors. There was a fine circular 
drive within the town, called the 
Voorhout, and there, on a certain 
day, the coaches of the French and 
Spanish ambassadors—Mons. deThou 
and M. de Gamarre—met face to face. 
Neither would move out of the line 
or turn back, and it required much 
diplomacy and eloquence, and an at- 
tendance of four hours on the part of 
the Grand Pensionnaire himself and 
the chief public men, to settle the 
matter amicably, and even then they 
were obliged to resort to a quibble. 
Contrary, perhaps, to expectation, 
the Spaniard proved much more 
manageable than the Frenchman. On 
another occasion,the Count d’ Estrades, 
ambassador from Louis XIV., and 
the Prince of Orange, afterwards 
William III., found themselves in 
the same predicament. It needed the 
presence of the Dowager Princess 
and a world of “ingenuity and arti- 
fice” to arrange the dispute, the 
Frenchman being again “master of 
the situation” (an abominable but con- 
venient phrase). 

The young gentleman whom we 
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are accompanying, not belonging to 
the faster class of his day, we have 
not the annoyance of following him 
into very disreputable society. If he 
had been so disposed, an incident 
that occurred while he was at the 
seat of the Dutch Government was 
calculated to discourage him. 

A young blood coming to this place 
from Amsterdam, annoyed a young 
woman during the entire journey with 
his unwelcome attentions. Becoming 
urgent for an interview as they ap- 
proached the town, she requested him 
to call in two hours at such a building 
in such a street (mentioning to him 
the name of the owner of the house), 
and ask for Mdlle. So-and-So. Im- 
mediately on her emerging from the 
boat, she repaired to the address, a 
private bridewell, mentioned to the 
master, thata gentleman, her brother, 
would call shortly, and inquire for 
her, and requested him, with her 
father’s compliments, to secure him, 
and give him the discipline of the 
house, as he had become very lewd 
and unruly. The official was not sorry 
to get a new patient. The gay Lo- 
thario called, was shown to an apart- 
ment more than plain in its furni- 
ture, received the ordinary treatment 
of the establishment, and did not 
enjoy open air and liberty for a fort- 
night. 

The sights witnessed at the Spin- 
house in that far-off time, would not 
be considered very edifying by grave 
travellers in 1863. Old and young 
ladies of disreputable lives were kept 
at constant labour, but were not pre- 
vented from coming to the grating, 
presenting a plate for the alms of 
visiters, and entertaining them with 
light discourse. 

Leyden, with its old university, its 
astronomical tower, and its populace 
employedin the manufactures of wool- 
len stuffs, engaged the attention of 
travellers as they made their way to 
Amsterdam. Mr. Mountague, in his 
“Delights of Holland,” printed over 
against St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet- 
street, 1696, gives a very full list of 
the curiosities preserved in the Ana- 
tomical Gallery. We shall not force 
on the reader our own opinion of the 
rarity and value of the contents, of 
which we present a few articles :— 


“The skin and horns of a white hart,— 
the Snout of an unknown fish, the gift of 
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Dr. John Pison,—a pair of Laplander’s 
Breeches,—the Sceleton of a Dog,—an 
Heron, a Bird whose Dung burns what it 
touches,—the Sceleton of an Ass, upon 
which Sits a Woman that kill’d her 
Daughter,—the Effigies of a Prussian Pea- 
sant, who swallowed a knife ten inches long, 
and he lived eight years after it was cut 
out of his Stomach,—the Entrails of a Man, 
of which is made a Shirt,—a Fish called 
Orbis Piscis, with a great belly of a chesnut- 
colour, and is unsavoury Meat,—a Roman 
Lamp, which always burns under Ground, 
—an Hand of a Mermaid,—a Foot of a Sea 
Monster, the gift of Prince Maurice,—a 
Thunderbolt, given by Melchier de Mou- 
cheron,—a Viper or Flying Adder,—a 
Flying Dragon,—a Young Hangman mar- 
ried under the Gallows,” &c. 


If a fastidious reader objects to us 
the coarseness of the catalogue, we 
beg to refer him to Mr. Mountague’s 
volume for many other things in the 
collection unmentionable to-day in 
prose or rhyme. 

Had this naive and observant 
writer presided in that court where 
the great Zadkiel was cross-examined, 
and found wanting, the verdict would 
have been different. After observing 
the attention paid to astronomy in 
the University, he shows his sense 
of the neglect in which its more 
glorious sister-science, astrology, is 


held :— 


“That Learning is not in much esteem 
with them ; though if it were divided into 
proper Parts, viz., into Mundane or General 
Affairs of the World; Genitures or Particu- 
lar Nativities, with their Revolutions; Di- 
rections, Profections, with their Transits, 
&e.; Horary Questions, with their Solu- 
tions; and, lastly, into the Weather, with 
its great Variety and sudden Alterations ; 
I say, if these four parts or Divisions, were 
to be studied, and improved by as many 
several Professors, with a College and En- 
dowment for that very Purpose set apart, it 
might prove of vast Benefit and Advantage 
to Mankind, there being many excellent 
Things in Astrology, and very great 
Truths to be found out by a due Application. 
But Priestcraft is everywhere so prevalent, 
that ’tis opposed by those Gentlemen who 
think their Interest would hereby be les- 
sened.” 


There is every probability that the 
first printed book that appeared in 
Europe was struck off from wooden 
blocks in Haarlem, a town within 
twelve miles of Leyden, on the west 
side of the Haarlem Lake. Our tra- 
vellers behold this inscription over the 
gate of the house that belonged to 
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Laurence Coster about the middle of 
the fifteenth century :— 
“ Mremori_® Sacrum. 
TYPOGRAPHIA, 
Ars Artium Optima 
CONSERVATRIX, 
Hic PRIMUM INVENTA, 
Crrca Annum MCCCCXL.” * 

Faust and Guttenburg may point 
to the improvement made by them 
in introducing movable metal types, 
and Mayence dispute priority with 
Haarlem, but Coster retains the glory 
of producing with his wooden type, 
that copy of “ Tully’s Offices,” which 
is preserved in Haarlem to these our 
days. 

is our travellers pass through the 
old city, they observe certain cambric 
rosettes fastened on some doors ; and 
on making inquiries, they learn that 
the ladies of the mansions so dis- 
tinguished, had just accomplished 
their accouchements, and that their 
husbands would be exempt from ar- 
rest for debt for six weeks, counting 
from the commencement of the ill- 
ness. 

There was a curious story current 
in Haarlem about the period of our 
sketch. A farrier had an apprentice 
so stupid that he brought him before 
the burgomasters to have his inden- 
tures cancelled. The incapable youth, 
on being questioned, boasted that the 
vulgar art of bleeding and shoeing 
horses was below his abilities, and 
that it he was furnished with means 
he would drain Haarlem Lake. Some 
capable persons, having first examined 
him in private, pronounced him to be 
possessed of a strong engineering 
turn ; and the upshot was, that he 
constructed engines and considerably 
reduced the volume of water. Com- 
ing to the end of his money, he re- 

uested an advance, but the pound- 
oolish corporation refused. The of- 
fended engineer at once dismissed his 
workmen, disabled the chief engine, 
which he alone was capable of setting 
in motion ; pulled out an odd peg in 
some of the others, and withdrew to 
Antwerp, then in the possession of 
the Spaniards. When the burghers 
found the waters resuming their old 
level, the engines spoiled, and the 
engineer among their enemies, they 
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relented, and besought him to return. 
No; he would not gratify them at 
the first entreaty, notwithstanding 
their liberal offers and their repent- 
ance. Then was the Spanish Governor 
applied to, and, as an honourable 
foeman, he was disposed to send back 
the fugitive ; but the ex-farrier so 
wrought on his sense of justice, by 
representing the niggardly conduct of 
Messrs. Ten-broek and Co., that he 
declined to interfere. Hereupon such 
offers were made to the sulky man of 
skill as no one but an idiot would 
refuse. He set out on his return, was 
seized with a fever on the way, and 
died. No artist was found capable of 
repairing the engines, and the Haar- 
lem lake reflected the sun’s rays, and 
bore ships on its bosom for a hundred 
years longer. 

No need of describing the remain- 
ing journey to Amsterdam, nor the 
city itself. As in former progresses, 
our voyageursfound themselves, when 
reposing in their trecht-schuyt, some 
dozens of feet above the swamps, or 
the meadows, or the market-gardens 
on each hand ; and the city had its 
clean streets, and its rows of trees 
protecting its canal, which, unlike the 
arrangement in Venice, was not suf- 
fered to come within several feet of 
the door-steps. The great square 
Stadthouse was, of course, sufficiently 
admired, and would be still more, 
were it not for the narrow proportions 
of its seven porticoes. A defender of 
the architect alleged the probability 
of a vexed populace rushing into the 
great court-house, flinging down the 
thirty-six members of the senate, ac- 
cording to Mountague, or the sixty- 
three of Pollnitz, and prancing on 
their fat bodies. Against this un- 
desirable consummation they consid- 
ered seven narrow entrances (the 
number of the revolted states) more 
efficacious than three large ones. 
The great building, containing trea- 
sure-vaults, prisons, halls of assembly, 
and other public offices, stood on 
13,657 thick piles driven through the 
mud till they reached the firm sand. 
The other buildings of the city rest 
on similar foundations. 

Twelve of these thirty-six or sixty- 
three were burgomasters, four of whom 


* Sacred to the memory. Printing, an Art the chief preserver of Arts, was first in- 
vented here about the year 1440. 
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were on duty for a year. One kept 
office for the second year, and three 
new men were elected to serve along 
with and under him. When a 
senator died, his successor was elected 
by the survivors, so the commonalty 
had no voice in the election of their 
overnors. The Pensionary, like our 
corder, kept the legal conscience 
of the burgomasters, and gave de- 
cisions on all high legal questions. 
The Hoofd-Schout (High Sheriff) was 
assisted by three or four sub-sherifis; 
and one of these, with a policeman or 
two, armed only with swords, would 
walk into the most furious mob, and 
carry off two or three of the most 
violent, without a suspicion of ill- 
treatment. 

It was an easy matter for our young 
English gentleman and tutor to gain 
admittance to formal entertainment 
and good cheer, but unless they wish- 
edto make themselves wellacquainted 
with the working of the Governmental 
powers, or things connected with trade 
and commerce, there was not much 
to attract in these reunions. Low 
Dutch is not very sonorous, nor even 
English when spoken by a Hollander. 
Even well-educated people loved not 
to converse in the tongue of old 
Gaul, and the transfusion of English 
and Dutch ideas through the French 
tongue could not be called a delightful 
commerce. To render communication 
still more flat and unprofitable, their 
Honours and Worships took small 
interest in matters outside the council 
chamber, the Exchange with its 
sheltering portico, the out-going or 
in-coming cargoes, and the strength 
or weakness of their dykes. 

Native topics and native tongue for 
the Meinheers! Even the matchless 
comedies of Molitre could not win 
ahearing. Plays in the French tongue 
were not allowed. Here is a specimen 
of the entertainment supposed to re- 
fine the tastes of the Amsterdammers 
in their hours of ease. 

A great criminal is condemned to 
be hung ; but after sundry discussions 
it is decreed that he may save his 
life at the expense of his bachelor 
freedom. Three comely women are 
presented to him, and he is told he 
may make his choice. He looks 
kindly at the ladies, thanks them for 
their condescension, but on the whole 
has so bad an opinion of life, that he 
considers fifty seconds of it preferable 
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to fifty years. The obstinate rogue 
is tucked up, a coffin being first con- 
veniently laid out at the gallows foot, 
and the women, though disgusted at 
his bad taste, unite in pulling down 
legs and arms to abridge his pain. 
After a momentary drop of the cur- 
tain, he comes in front and makes 
his bow, to show that his “Suspen- 
sio per Collum” has done him no in- 


jury. 
t is not to be imagined that the 
magnates of Amsterdam were all-en- 
during fatigue-machines. There was. a 
a deal of luxurious indulgence, 
seeping of late hours, much consump- 
tion of spirituous liquors, and a great 
deal of care was thrown on the shoul- 
ders of their portly ladies, who stoutly 
acquitted themselves of their duties, 
looked anxiously after the welfare of 
their daughters, comparatively ne- 
glected their sons, and at their deaths 
devised (if they so desired), half of 
the property they had preserved so 
well, to their daughters, and their 
daughters’ children. 

This system, still observed both in 
France and the Netherlands, and 
other parts of the Continent, of mer- 


chants’ daughters or wives being 
nicely framed in glass cases in the 
counting-house, and making mercan- 
tile entries in nice running-hand, is 
perhaps preferable to our own super- 


stition of sending them abroad to 
make very unprofitable visits to other 
wives and daughters, in their turns 
similarly employed, or to magazines 
rich in Jewels, silks, and muslins. 
Our gentlemen paying a visit to 
the Court of Bankruptcy, found the 
ruling powers interposing between 
the honest but unlucky trader and 
his severe creditors, and giving him 
time‘and opportunity for paying his 
debts and supporting his family. No 
such thing as subjecting him to da- 
rance, and thereby annihilating his 
chance of doing any good for them or 
for himself. No beggars to be seen. ~ 
If not individually very compassion- 
ate or generous, the Hollanders in the 
mass seemed resolved that no one 
should suffer extreme destitution. So 
houses of refuge and hospitals were 
liberally supported, and poor visitors 
to the city were provided with food 
and lodging for the first four days, 
while they were supposed to be on 
the look-out for employment. If at 
the end of the four days they were 
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still unemployed, they were provided 
with public work at a low rate of 
remuneration. At the rasp-houses 
criminals were obliged to rasp (2.¢., 
saw) fifty pounds of Brazil dye-wood 
per day, and women of idle and 
luxurious and thievish dispositions 
had to spin to some purpose before 
they were restored to the outer life of 
their fellows. 

“We conclude our glance at life in 
Holland by a sketch of the dress of 
the folk of Sardam, near Amsterdam, 
where Peter the Great once earned 
his daily bread. Baron Pollnitz, from 
whom we borrow, was disgusted by 
the continual use of the dressing- 
gown by the dwellers in towns, both 
within and without doors, and by de- 
tecting under rich waistcoats shirts 
innocent of soap for a fortnight. 


“They wear monstrous large trowsers, 
wide enough to make some people a whole 
suit. Under this trowsers there is another 
pair of breeches, and perhaps a third, or else 
a pair of drawers; and to the two pair of 
breeches which are in sight, they have 
solid plate buttons bigger than a crown 
piece. They also wear four or five waist- 
coats, one over the other, which are set so 
thick with silver buttons, that they per- 
fectly touch one another. Over all this 
clothing they have a dark-coloured surtout, 
which keeps them extremely tight down- 
wards, and therefore all their waistcoats 
ride up, so that they seem to have breasts 
like women. ‘Their shoes are seaman-like, 
or with reverence be it spoken, such as are 
now worn by the French Petit Maitres. 
They have also silver buckles, but so large 
that they seem better fitted for the harness 
of horses than for shoes. I assure you that 
if the Romans had been dressed like these 
peasants, the Carthaginians would have 
taken a richer booty in silver-buttons than 
they did at the battle of Cannz, when they 
took that heap of Roman rings. The wo- 
men also wear a small equipage of gold and 
silver. ‘They have gold ear-pendants, a 
bodkin of the same, which fastens their 
caps, chains about their necks in form of 
pearl necklaces, great rings, and in all this 
there’s no expence grudged.” 


What would not be looked for by a 
modern student of history, Amster- 
dam held out the longest for the 
Spaniards. At the time we are de- 
seribing, Calvinists alone held all 
governmental authority, but there 
was universal toleration. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague could not forgive 
the ministers for wearing broad hats 
during religious service, 
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British travellers sometimes omit- 
ted a visit to Copenhagen, in making 
the Grand Tour. In winter the cold 
was intense, and Copenhagen was 
not the nicest city in Europe in hot 
weather. The streets were narrow; 
the houses mostly of cage-pattern 
(wood and brick), an ancient and fish- 
like smell pervaded much of the town, 
and hardly alight to be seen at night, 
except what was at times afforded by 
the moon, and a lantern at the end of 
a pole, held by the servant of some 
belated party. 

They might certainly follow the 
court to its summer retreat, Frede- 
ricsburgh, twenty miles from the 
capital, and pleasantly situated on a 
lake-island; or they might make 
excursions through the green meadows 
of Zealand, and receive hospitality at 
the gaardes (courts) of nobles or 
priests. But the taste of the age was 
more for seeing the courts of princes, 
the opera-houses, and reviews of 
starched and pipe-clayed human ma- 
chines as comfortable in their stiff 
stocks, tight breeches, and black leg- 
gings, and under their heavy knap- 
sacks and firelocks, as a toad under a 
harrow. Antiquities, ruins, and pic- 
turesque scenery, had few charms for 
those who crossed German Ocean or 
Calais Strait for the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

A pair of tourists of the period, and 
who may fairly represent those whose 
footsteps we are attending, have left 
us anote of their journey. They did 
not take that strong sea-fortress in 
their way. They went by Utrecht 
and Nimeguen, and through West- 

yhalia to Hanover, and on the route 

had the good fortune to join an intel- 
ligent and pleasant old gentleman, 
who had personally known our first 
George during his early life, knew 
several particulars about that sad 
scapegrace, Kénigsmarck, and was po- 
sitive that the offence of poor Sophia 
Dorothea did not exceed imprudence, 
however attached she might have 
been to the dissolute Count. She, 
undoubtedly, had sat up to late hours 
in his company, but one or two of her 
ladies were always present. 

Among other anecdotes told by our 
Hanoverian we must not forget one 
connected with the Low Lands we 
are now quitting, as it is not likely we 
shall have any more to say of them, 
and do not chose to leave our readets 
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under the impression that eating, 
drinking, violations of a certain com- 
mandment, and making good bar- 
gains, were the only objects for which 
the men of the big breeches and morn- 
ing-gowns lived. A young gentle- 
man (the Count d’Auverquerke), was 
making love to a lady (Mademoiselle 
de Feltbruck), as she sat in her car- 
riage on one of the bridges that 
spanned the Maas. She said that his 
protestations sounded very well, but 
were they sincere. Was he prepared 
to jump at her bidding, man and 
horse, over the battlements into the 
river? Well, he certainly was not 
prepared at that moment, but needed 
only another to form his resolution. 
Turning his steed, raising his head 
with the bridle, and applying the 
spur, they were over the bridge, and 
plunging downwards into the sluggish 
stream before the frightened beauty 
had time to forbid the deed. Thanks 
to the deep and quiet character of the 
water and the absence of stones, both 
escaped; but the cavalier’s feelings 
had got considerably cooled before 
they were again safe and sound on 
the bank. e reflected that his 
darling must be liberally endowed 
with levity or want of good feeling, 
and ceased his suit. 

This new acquaintance entertained 
our wayfarers with sketches of. the 
Danish court and Danish people as he 
had seen them in the end of the pre- 
ceding century, and we make no scru- 
ple of borrowing a few particulars 
from his gossipings. 

Christian V. ruled the kingdom at 
the time, being grandson of that good 
Christian IV., who built Frederics- 
burg already mentioned, the arsenal, 
the exchange, the great round tower, 
and other fine public establishments 
in Copenhagen, all the while neglect- 
ing to construct a comfortable palace 
for himself. Being exhorted to re- 
plenish his treasury by benevolences, 
&c., he used to say: “That he knew 
the purses of his subjects would be 
always open for his and the kingdom’s 
just occasions, and that he had rather 
they were his cash-keepers than a 
high treasurer who might abuse him.” 

he royal family were not at all ex- 
clusive at meal-times. At a round 
table sat king, queen, children, rela- 
tions, prime ministers, and general 
officers of the army ; the court-mar- 
shal inviting anyone whom his ex- 
VOL. LXII.—NO, CCCLXIX. 
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perience told him he might ask, with 
due regard to the custom of the court. 
Kettle-drums and trumpets loudly 
proclaimed before the palace the mo- 
inent the king sat down to dinner. 
The food and drink were abundant, 
and the etiquette easy. A couple of 
gentlemen went round, with sundry 
servants in livery, under their rule, 
and no one was neglected. A silver 
beaker, filled with Rhenish wine, 
stood by everyone’s plate. The kin 
had his beaker and his loin of veal, 
but for some reason, unexplained by 
the old gentleman to our tourists, he 
contented himself with fasting fare on 
Sundays, and the courtiers followed 
his example. Let it be borne in mind 
that since 1662 very few noblemen 
were found to desert their Heere- 
— and hang about the court. 
overnment officials, members of the 
privy council, and military dignita- 
ries, formed the courtier-clique. Weary. 
thing about the palace had a military 
air and look. The king scarcely ever 
appeared within its precincts with 
hat or gloves on. A good sword hung 
by his side, and, though of a silent 
habit, he was very accessible, and 
seemed to listen with pleasure, or, at 
least, interest, to everyone’s communi- 
cation. He usually devoted an hour be- 
fore dinner, and another beforesupper, 
to giving audiences. Then were the 
royal family and the superior officers 
of the court, tothe number of twenty 
or thirty, found in the state-room, or 
ante-chamber, and audiences were got 
through easily and expeditiously. 
The nobles at that time were so 
heavily taxed, that they would fre- 
quently offer an unproductive estate 
to the Crown, to get relieved of the 
impost. If any one managed to sell 
his estate, in order to remove to 
another country, he was obliged to 
give up one-third of the purchase- 
money to the Crown. The food of 
the common people was very bad, con- 
sisting merely of the produce of their 
cows, of salt fish, and of rye bréad. 
Frequently their poor furniture ‘and 
feather-beds were seized by the tax 
collectors. A large proportion ‘were 
drilled as soldiers, and their servicés 
made over to some one of the belliger- 
ent powers. A great change for the 
better has taken place in the country 
in these and other respects. But the 
court amusements in old times, and 
other characteristic matters —- 
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to the “‘ Land of our Princess,” have 
been already described in our May 
number. 

The Englishmen and their Hanover- 
ian cicerone, having left the comforts 
of the Low Countries behind them, and 
being about to cross Westphalia, got 
an inkling at Wesel of the price at 
which knowledge obtained by travel 
must sometimes be purchased. The 
houses in a village where they were 
obliged to put up, seemed to have no 
other provision for letting in the 
light than a large door at one end, 
and other doors at the middle 
of the side walls. They found the 
fire at the inn surrounded by other 
customers seated on billets of wood, 
and these made room for them; but 
they were soon obliged to decamp, by 
the pungent smells from the burning 

n wood, and the mundungus in 
the fery pipe-bowls of their fellow- 


ers. 

A table-cloth being spread over 
their hamper, they prepared to make 
their supper ; and having heard of a 
bread peculiar to the country, called 
pumpernickel, they requested a sight 
of it. A loaf the size of a bushel was 
poses It was dark of colour, and 

ad to be sliced by an axe. It was 
made of rye, but seemed to include 
bran, straw, hair, and other nastinesses. 
On inquiring for the derivation of the 
name, the schoolmaster said it was 
composed by the people’s attempt at 
repeating a Frenchman’s opinion of 
it,—ga est bon pour Nicol. They 
thought he meant his horse by Nicoll ; 
but it is our opinion that he had the 
black gentleman in his mind at the 
time. 

Bed-time having arrived, the land- 
lord shook out for them three special 
good straw beds, with a sheaf for a 
pillow ; and there, with cows munch- 

away at one side, pigs grunting 
near the wall on the other, three or 
four women nursing their childrenand 
striving to prevent their cries, on the 
third side of the large room, and their 
ds snoring, or arguing on meta- 
physics or other exciting topics on 
the remaining suburb, they attempted 
to the night. The tutor was 
wakened at an early hour by some 
fymblin 
out his har 


bets evitit 


near his head. paptoning 


, he found he had sei 
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on a prize in the shape of the horn of 
owe who was tugging at his pil- 
Ow. 

The king to whom our explorers for 
knowledge of men and things owed 
homage, the stout and choleric Second 
George, beingstill Elector of Hanover, 
and vice-governing it by his portrait 
placed on his chair of state on suitable 
occasions, and also by the presence of 
his son Frederic, they, as loyal sup- 
porters of the House of Brunswick, 
would as early as possible pay a visit 
to his little German capital, and his 
palace of Herrenhausen.* We get over 
the sandy roads, and through the pine 
woods as briskly as we may, till we 
arrive at the early home of him whom 
the irreverent Highlanders called the 
“Wee German Lairdie.” 

Arrived at Hanover they found no 
difficulty in obtaining admission to 
the select society that assembled three 
times a week at the commodious, but 
not imposing looking palace, to wit- 
ness French plays, and on every 
Saturday in the audience chamber, 
to pass before the portrait set on the 
royal chair and bow to it. But they 
were not always limited to the picture. 
George presented the original to them 
as often, and for as long a period as 
he could decentl y absent himself from 
England. The island might boast of 
the bodily presence of the Georges, 
First and Second, but their hearts 
were in their beloved Herrenhausen, 
and its extensive gardens, and hover- 
ing round the leaden statues of 
Heathen gods and goddesses, and 
fondly- dwelling on the gay night- 
parties, when these fine gardens with 
their orange trees, these statues, the 
sylvan theatre, and the front of the 
palace were lighted up, and men and 
women walking about in dominoes, 
saying loving things or listening to 
them. And how could the delight- 
fully hot and dusty drives of the 
whole court from the town residence 
to the paradise of Herrenhausen and 
back—at eleven in the morning and 
six in the evening—be forgotten ? 

We need not formally re-introduce 
to our readers the Mesdames Kiel- 
mansegge and Schulenberg, the fat 
and lean beauties whom poor George 
I. delighted to love and honour, and 
whom he created, after his accession, 


rsh Blouges,of the, Lord.” 
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the Countess of Darlington and 
Duchess of Kendal, and for whom 
the irreverent Londoners could find 
no more euphonious nicknames than 
the Elephant and the Maypole. 
Glancing at “ Memoirs of St. James’s 
Court;” by the pleasant gossipers of 
last century, at “ Four-George-Lec- 
tures,” by Thackeray, at Folkestone 
Williams’ novels, and other such 
guides to the past, and finding these 
royal favourites not handled at all 
as tenderly as poor Jane Shore and 
Fair Rosamond—treated, in fact, as 
disreputable avaricious harridans— 
we ask, “ had they their flatterers or 
well-wishers whilealive?” andlo! they 
were not wanting. Even the Roman 
Catholic Rambler and gossip Baron 
Pollnitz had something agreeable to 
tell all Europe about them. 


“Between Hanover and Herenhausen there 
are two fine seats, of which one is called 
Fantasie, i.e., the Whim, and the other Mon- 
brillant, or Mount Pleasant. They were 
built by two sisters-in-law, viz., Madame 
de Kilmanseck (who after her Husband's 
Death, was by King George J., created 
Countess of Arlington), and the Countess 
of Platen. These two houses are a proof 
of the good Taste of those Ladies, who 
were really an Honour to Germany for their 
Beauty, good Sense, Manners, and Genius. 
They both dy’d in their Prime, a little time 
after one another; my Lady Arlington in 
England, and the Covfttess of Platen at 
Hanover, to which she was not only an 
ornament but a lustre.” 


And shall many gentlemen and 
ladies, now so honourably spoken of 
and esteemed, come in time to have 
no better character than Count Bon- 
neval, or Count K6nigsmarck, or 
Madame Kielmansegge, or Madame 
Schulenberg ! Or are our Walpoles, 
our Thackerays, and our Folkestone 
Williams, only so many living asses, 
leaving the marks of their hoofs on 
the foreheads of dead lions and lion- 
esses ¢ 

The celebrated Baron Munchausen, 
or some relative of the name, was one 
of the most popular ministers of state 
in the little court when our tourists 
paid their flying visit there. Pollnitz 
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says he was of a “temper, mild, civil, 
very candid, sober, and religious. He 
lives with dignity, and his house is as 
og to foreigners as any in the city.” 
We fear he was not the Baron whose 
adventures were so dear to us in the 
days of our nonage. 

t is hard to treat of the ancestral 
halls of our present dynasty without 
discussing the question of poor Sophia 
Dorothea’s crime or folly. If she 
were really guilty, her husband would 
hardly have afterwards proposed a 
reconciliation ; and if that packet of 
letters lately discovered in Sweden, 
and which seems to decide the ques- 
tion of her guilt, were genuine, the 
early possessors, if friends of the lady, 
would have destroyed them, and if 
enemies, they would have been kept 
nearer home, and long since used by 
her ill-willers. The popular romance 
of the death of the Count was not 
current in the last century. Sir 
Nicholas Wraxall, after diligent in- 
quiry, said, that being arrested at the 
stair-foot, he went quietly with the 
soldier into a vault and was locked 
up. The vault was then filled with 
water from a convenient reservoir, 
and next morning the swollen body 
consumed in an oven. 

In the letters of Lady Mary is a 
short but pleasant notice of the court 
building, which she considered _— 
rior in accommodation to that of St. 
James’s. 


She spoke very favourably 
of Prince Frederic, giving him credit 
for sprightliness, a good understand- 
ing, engaging manners, and agreeable 


person. She affected surprise at the 
uniform style of beauty that distin- 
guished the ladies, such rosy cheeks— 
such snowy foreheads and bosoms— 
such jet eyebrows—such scarlet a 
ae such coal black hair! The 
curious part of the affair was that the 
black never left the hair, nor the rose 
the cheek till death, and that while 
living the owners avoided the fire in 
the coldest weather. 

Here we must pause. The Grand 
Tour was a long affair. Possibly we 
may resume it. 
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Mrs. FitzHEenry, who figures with 
considerable prominence in the re- 
cords of the Irish stage, was twice 
married, and had the misfortune to 
lose both her husbands, and to be 
twice a widow during the bloom of 
her life and reputation. Her maiden 
name was Mary Flannigan. She was 
born in Dublin, where her father kept 
a well-known house of public enter- 
tainment, called “The Old Ferry- 
Boat,” at the lower end of Abbey- 
street, near the site of the present 
magnificent Custom House, but after- 
wards removed to Bachelor’s-walk. 
He was well-known and respected. 
Here Miss Mary dwelt in her single 
blessedness, and supported herself, 
without being a burden on her father, 
by the business of embroidery, to 
which she had been regularly bred. 
She was extremely handsome, and 
had many other attractive recom- 
mendations. While she sat at her 
frame, sedulously pursuing the avo- 
cation which supplied her own 
wants, and furnished additional com- 
forts to her aged parent, she some- 
times relaxed her mind by perusing 
an old volume or two of plays which 
fell in her way, and thus acquired an 
early taste for the stage, and a slight 
acquaintance with dramatic litera- 
ture. We may also readily suppose 
that she was occasionally treated to 
the theatre when any of the great 
London luminaries blazed periodically 
on the Dublin boards. 

Her father’s house being contiguous 
to the river, the captains and officers 
of the merchant ships lying in the 
vicinity made it their ordinary place 
of rendezvous, and more than one 
occasionally lodged and boarded with 
honest Mike Flannigan, at “The Old 
Ferry-Boat.” Amongst them was 
Captain Gregory, then in the Bor- 
deaux trade. Having thus frequent 
opportunities of enjoying the fair 
embroideress’s company, her filial 
attentions, without any appearance 
of studied display, her prudent con- 
duct, and unaffected manners, her 
industry, and other engaging qualifi- 
cations, made a very sensible impres- 
sion on his heart, which the honest 
and generous-spirited tar openly 
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communicated to her father, and 
tendered the young damsel his hand. 
The overture was not rejected ; for 
she too had penetration beyond her 
years and experience, and knew how 
to value merit. Matters thus wear- 
ing a favourable aspect, there was 
nothing to hinder a convention. Pre- 
liminaries were not long settling, and 
the definitive treaty was speedily 
concluded. They united interests, 
and embarked together for life. But, 
alas! who can foresee the casualties 
designed by powers above human 
contrel? An adverse blast inter- 
cepted them in their voyage. They 
had not been long married when the 
bridegroom was unhappily drowned. 
Being now left a disconsolate widow, 
with a scanty provision, and her 
affectionate father also gone to his 
everlasting home, 


“The world was all before her, where to 
choose 

Her place of rest, and Providence her 
guide.” 


A natural inclination, and the sug- 
gestions of flattering friends, turned 
her thoughts towards the stage. The 
expedient was hazardous in the ex- 
treme, but it had strong inducements. 
The theatrical hemisphere contained 
but few stars. Some of the most 
brilliant had set, and others were 
beginning to wane. The prospect 
was fair and open. Much pains had 
been taken to persuade her she had 
talents, and the glass assured her of 
her beauty. She had no intervening 
duties to combat, no prejudices to re- 
move on the part of any who hada 
right to control her actions. There 
was nothing in her position to pro- 
hibit a trial; and if success should 
justify, the measure, her triumph 
would far exceed the mortification of 
possible failure. To these prudential 
considerations she added a bold re- 
solve to strike high, and aim at once 
at the top of the tree. 

Her physical attributes, and strong 
natural feeling, pointed to lofty, im- 
pees tragedy, and this arduous 
ine she determined to attempt. By 
the encouragement of friends,—who 
are often officiously indiscreet and 
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fatal advisers, though, fortunately, 
for once, in her case, it proved other- 
wise,—she went to London late in 
the year 1753, and offered herself on 
trial to the management of Covent 
Garden Theatre. Her offer was ac- 
cepted. In those days, novices of 
promise were not, as in 1863, over- 
flowing in the market, and it was 
much more easy to obtain a hearing 
than it is now. Mrs. Gregory select- 
ed Hermione, in “The Distressed 
Mother,” for her opening part, and 
presented herself as that fiery and 
impulsive heroine, on the luth of 
January, 1754. She was announced 
as “a young lady, her first appearance 
on any stage,” and was so well re- 
ceived that the play was repeated ten 
times during the season. After a 
few nights she appeared in the bills 
under her own name, as Mrs. Gregory. 
The Andromache was Miss Bellamy, 
then in the full tide of her beauty and 
fume. In the London Magazine for 
February, 1754, weresome highly com- 
plimentary verses on the fair debu- 
tante who acted Hermione. Francis 
Gentleman, author of the “ Dramatic 
Censor,” writing of the representa- 
tives of this character, at a much later 
period (1770), says, “ Mrs. Woffington, 
in point of voice, was not equal to 
the passions of the part, but filled up 
every other idea with pleasing and 
foreible ability. Mrs. Fitzhenry (Mrs. 
Gregory), had she not been a servile 
copy of the above-mentioned lady, 
would have given much satisfaction ; 
but just and impartial criticism must 
ever frown upon second-hand acting. 
If displeasing in no other view, this 
alone would render it so—bringing to 
recollection the merit of an original, 
which must ever strike more than 
the happiest imitation.” It was 
also discovered, and strongly objected 
to, that Mrs. Gregory had a very pal- 
pable tinge of her national accent, of 
which she could never entirely divest 
herself. The ears of the Londoners 
ever were, and are still, more acute 
in the detection of exotic peculiari- 
ties of this kind, than in the recogni- 
tion of their own, which are frequently 
indulged in by public speakers, either 
in the senate, at the bar, or on the 
boards, and with greater offence to 
those whose organs are euphoniously 
moulded. Mrs. Gregory had spon- 
taneous and feeling which 
smothered up minor blemishes. Even 
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the example and influence of Garrick 
had not entirely banished the formal 
style of declamation, traditionally 
handed down by Booth and Quin, 
and still perpetuated by the surviving 
disciples of that school. Habit with 
them had constitutionally superseded 
nature. An acute critic of the day 
says, “ Not only did they swell blank 
verse to amost disgustful monotonous 
pomposity, but they even delivered 
commonplace prose dialogue with 
measured versification. It may seem 
strange, but we aver it to be true, 
that Mr. Delane, who had many fine 
requisites for a great actor, used to 
tell Boniface, as Lord Aimwell, in 
‘The Stratagem’—‘I have heard your 
town of Lichfield much commended 
for its ale,’ —with thesame consequen- 
tial manner and sonorous cadence 
that he assumed in Pyrrhus, King of 
Epirus, when replying to the embassy 
of Orestes.” 

Mrs. Gregory’s successful debut as 
Hermione obtained for her an en- 
gagement for the season. Her next 
character was Alicia, in “ Jane Shore,” 
for Sparks’s benefit. This occurred 
on the 23rd of March. She repeated 
it on the 28th, for Miss Bellamy’s 
night, which had been appointed to 
take place sooner, but was postponed 
on account of what Mrs. Candour 
calls “ pressing reasons.” Tate Wil- 
kinson observes, that Miss B., after 
this season, and not before it was 
necessary, wisely dropped the prefix 
of iss for the more matronly one of 
Mrs. Certain scandals which had 
become notorious were thought in 
some degree to be shrouded by the 
change. Alicia is, if possible, a more 
impulsive and frantic virago than 
Hermione. An “adorable fury,” as 
French critics qualify their definition 
of the Roxanes, Camilles, and other 
intemperate heroines of Corneille and 
Racine. She almost approaches Boi- 
ardo’s ungallant description of Mar- 
fisa, in the “ Orlando Innamorato”— 
“@Gatta fiera, cruda, e dispietata ;” 
a fierce, cruel, and pitiless cat. But 
Alicia has been betrayed and aban- 
doned by her lover, aud is goaded by 
the wrongs which impassioned young 
ladies usually have to complain of 
who disregard the formal preliminary 
of the wedding ring. These two 
parts, in which Mrs. Gregory first 
proved her strength, she always 
maintained as the ablest expositions 
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of her skill. On the 25th of April 
she performed Hermione for the 
tenth time, in London, and on the 
22nd of May the season closed. 

On the 2nd of March, 1754, the Dub- 
lin theatre in Smock-alley, then under 
the management of Mr. Thomas She- 
ridan, the father of Richard Brinsley, 
was torn to pieces, at the memorable 
“Mahomet Row,” which has been 
fully described by Hitchcock and 
Victor, and also in some preceding 
numbers of this Magazine. During 
the temporary eclipse of Sheridan, 
who retired for two years, in conse- 
quence, with bitter mortification at 
his heart and ruin in his purse, both 
of which he might have escaped,— 
had he braved the storm he need 
not have raised, by boldly facing in- 
stead of flying it when the explosion 
took place,—he let his theatre to Victor 
and Sowdon, who having repaired 
damages and enlisted recruits, opened 
their first campaign on the 7th of 
October, 1754. Barry was their great 
gun, engaged and expected to supply 
the absence of Sheridan; and at the 
earnest recommendation of Victor, 
who had been particularly desired to 
hear her rehearse, before she made her 
first attempt in London, and spoke 
confidently of her abilities, Mrs. 
Gregory was tempted from Covent 
Garden, to play the first parts with 
the Irish Roscius, as Barry was then 
usually called in Dublin. Her salary 
was to be £300 for the season, and a 
benefit. She gladly availed herself 
of the opportunity of revisiting her 
native city on such flattering terms 
and in so conspicuous a position for 
one who was still in her theatrical 
novitiate. In direct opposition to the 
remark we have quoted above from 
the “Dramatic Censor,” Victor and 
Wilkinson both declare that Mrs. 
Gregory’s chief excellence lay in her 
own conceptions, and that she copied 
noone. Young aspirants after honors 
histrionic are apt to form themselves 
on the style of some favourite actor 
they have often seen and admired, 
and thus become unconscious imita- 
tors, as scholars not unfrequently fall 
into the peculiar habits of their 
teachers. Young was a devoted Kem- 
bleite, and some depreciators said 
he was merely a cold reflection of 
his stately model’ But this was as 
unjust as the damning praise of Lord 
Byron, who called him the essence of 
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mediocrity. The startling novelty of 
Edmund Kean’s style engendered a 
legion of avowed imitators, who 
thought his wonderful effects easy to 

roduce, because they appeared to 

urst from his genius without appa- 
rent premeditation. The followers of 
Macready were almost as numerous, 
and not more successful. Charles 
Kean’s occasional flashes, which so 
vividly call up his father before those 
who still remember him, are not imi- 
tation, but legitimate and hereditary 
resemblance. 

Mrs. Gregory had many friends and 
a strong party in Dublin, who were 
prepared to receive her with enthu- 
siasm. She appeared as Hermione, 
and was greeted by a truly Lrish wel- 
come. She followed this by Zara in 
the “Mourning Bride,” the third 
haughty termagant to which her walk 
seemed principally confined. The 
season proceeded prosperously, and 
wound up on the 9th of June, much 
to the satisfaction of the managers, as 
far as reputation was concerned ; but 
Victor says, that on balancing accounts 
they found themselves little more 
than saved from mischief. During a 
run of popularity, great sums often 
flow into the exchequer of a theatre ; 
but if the corresponding outlay more 
than swallows them up, the ma- 
nagers are in the predicament of the 
French dancer at the opera, and must 
console themselves as he did. He 
lost £100 by his benefit the first year, 
and only £50 the second ; whereupon 
he rubbed his hands and exclaimed, 
“Aha! dis time he is a very good be- 
nefice!” In the memoirs of Charles 
Mathews we find it written, that at 
the close of what was called the most 
successful season on record, during 
his and Frederic Yates’s directorship 
of the Adelphi Theatre, when the 
house could scarcely contain the 
crowds who nightly thronged the 
doors, and they were daily and hourly 
congratulated on the rapid fortune 
they were accumulating, the managers 
balanced their account with a surplus 
on the wrong side—simply, because 
the expenses exceeded any possible 
receipts. The grand arcanum of suc- 
cessful management consists less in 
the sum you take than in the sum 
you can contrive to keep. If that 
represents the algebraic symbol mi- 
nus—if the bait is more costly than 
the fish it catches—the maelstrom of 
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the Bankruptcy Court will speedily 
engulph the luckless speculator. 

At the end of the season of 1754-5, 
Barry returned to London, and the 
Dublin managers having determined 
not to give such large salaries the 
next ‘year, to avoid Scylla fell into 
Oharybdis. In place of Barry, who 
had received £800 for himself, and 
£500 for Miss Nossiter, who accom- 
panied him, they engaged Mossop to 
perform with them on shares; £40 
were to be deducted every night for 
the expenses, and the surplus was to 
be divided into three equal parts, of 
which Mossop was to have one; but 
the managers forgot to stipulate, as 
they had done with Barry, that 
he should be obliged to act a certain 
number of nights. Mossop, finding it 
would be equally to his profit, and 
more to his reputation to play but 
seldom—as in that case he was sure 
of a full house—acted only twenty- 
four times; but the managers were 
obliged to keep the theatre open 110 
nights, and though the receipts were 
very good when Mossop and Mrs. 
Gregory appeared, yet the profits 
accruing to the managers from thence 
were not more than adequate to de- 
fray the losses of the failing audiences 
on the ordinary stock nights, when 
the receipts approached to zero. Thus, 
in theatrical administration as in 
everything else, there are wheels 
within wheels, and complicated ma- 
chinery which all the calculating 
powers of a Demoivre cannot regulate 
with certainty, any more than they 
can ensure a given throw of the dice 
when large stakes are on the issue. 

Mrs. Gregory, who was re-engaged 
at the advanced salary of £400, and 
almost solely for the purpose of act- 
ing with Mossop (she being studied in 
few parts in comedy), was, by his per- 
forming so seldom, of much less ser- 
vice to the theatre than she might 
have been; while Mossop’s gains, 
including benefits, amounted to near 
£900. As the manager’s reliance was 
chiefly on Mossop and Mrs. Gregory, 
care was taken to bring them forward 
to the best advantage. Mossop came 
out in his favourite character of 
Zanga, after which he played Richard, 
Pierre, Horatio, &c. ‘“ Barbarossa” 
was performed for the first time in 
Dublin on the 2nd of February, 
1756. Mossop gave up the part of 
the tyrant, Barbarossa, in which he 
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had won so much credit at Drury- 
lane, for the stripling, Achmet, to 
which he was totally unsuited. “Cor- 
iolanus” was revived. This had al- 
ways been esteemed one of his master- 
pieces. The stern passion of the 
character was admirably adapted to 
his powers. He often wanted variety, 
but never force. Some elders, who 
remembered his last act, gave him the 
preference over Kemble; with less 
dignity of manner, Mossop’s superior 
voice told with astounding effect. 

Mrs. Gregory added much to her 
reputation in Volumnia, and es- 
pecially in Zaphira (“‘ Barbarossa ”’), 
that being an original character in 
Dublin. She also proved attractive, 
in conjunction with Mossop, in 
Brooke’s tragedy of “Injured Ho- 
nour,” as the Countess of Westmore- 
land. The play was well received 
and admired by the best judges. At 
the end of this, their second season, 
Victor and Sowdon retired from the 
helm of management to make way for 
the resumption of authority by their 
old master, Sheridan. Though well 
practised in the business of a theatre, 
the temporary rulers were glad, at 
the conclusion of their term, to ex- 
tricate themselves from their arduous 

osition, with credit and without 
Oss. 

Mrs. Gregory returned to Covent 
Garden, where she made an advan- 
tageous engagement for the season ; 
and reappeared, after an absence of 
three years, in her grand cheval de 
bataille, Hermione, on the 5th of 
January, 1857. The play proved suf- 
ficiently attractive to be repeated on 
the 7th. On these occasions, Barry 
was the Orestes, and Mrs. Woffing- 
ton, Andromache. On the 14th, Mrs. 
Gregory acted Zara, in the “‘ Mourn- 
ing Bride ;” and on the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, added much to her previous 
fame by Calista, in the “ Fair Peni- 
tent.” On the 24th of March, Mrs. 
Woffington selected the “ Fair Peni- 
tent’’ for her benefit, and chose to 
exhibit herself in Lothario—of all 
characters on the stage, perhaps, the 
most unbecoming for a woman to 
assume. She gained no credit. It 
was scarcely worth her while to make 
the unseemly experiment, so near the 
close of her theatrical career. But. 
that was not foreseen, and arose from 
a sudden break-down when she was 
performing Rosalind in “As You 
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Like It,” on the 3rd of May follow- 
ing ; but she had evidently been on 
the decline from the beginning of the 
season, her health, spirits, and beauty 
decaying, although she was only in 
her forty-second year. Sir Harry 
Wildair, in which she was said to be 
unrivalled, has passages and scenes 
too broad for female assumption, but 
they may be carried off (to a certain 
extent) by a light, airy manner. Lo- 
thario is a gross, gloating, unmitigated 
sensualist. Both the comedy and 
tragedy are tabooed, and justly so, by 
modern refinement. * 

On the 26th of March, Mrs. Greg- 
ory, for her own benefit, ventured on 
Lady Macbeth ; and, to show her 
versatility, followed the truculent 
queen by the termagant Catharine, in 
“The Taming of a Shrew.” But Bar- 
ry and Mrs. Gregory, in the great 
tragic masterpiece of Shakespeare, 
were no match for Garrick a Mrs. 
Pritchard. When Covent Garden 


closed on the 27th of May, 1757, 
Victor, who had been despatched by 
Sheridan for the purpose, tempted 
Mrs. Gregory back by the offer of 
£500 for the ensuing season in Dub- 


lin. She had also other inducements 
to return to her native city. Her 
hand was sought in second nuptials, 
by Mr. Fitzhenry, a rising barrister of 
family and abilities, and he pleaded 
his cause with success. This mar- 
riage took place during the summer 
of 1757. Either from inclination fos- 
tered by applause, or from a desire to 
add to their present moderate income, 
she continued on the stage. It is a fact, 
wellauthenticated but scarcely credi- 
ble, that Mr. Fitzhenry’s brethren 
of the long robe felt scandalized at 
one of their craft marrying an actress, 
though of unblemished character, and 
demurred to his appearance amongst 
them at the bar, on account of the 
profession of his wife. Had he placed 
the lady on his temporary staff as a 
mistress, it would have been con- 
sidered a feather in his cap, and, toa 
certainty, the objection would never 
have occurred. The case furnishes a 
solecism in delicacy and the moral 
code, of which we remember neither 
precedent nor copy. 

Soon after the commencement of 
the Dublin season, in October, 1757, 
Mrs. Fitzhenry appeared under her 
new name, as Calista, and was most 
cordially received. Sheridan, until 
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then, had never seen her on the stage 
but once, and that in a comedy part, 
which made no favourable impression. 
But it was not long before he became 
a convert to her abilities in tragedy. 
The manager and his actress were 
well paired. Early in 1758 the new 
theatre in Crow-street began to rear 
its head, and Sheridan became alarm- 
ed. It was now known that Wood- 
ward had determined on risking his 
hardly-earned capital in partnership 
with Barry, and a most formidable 
opposition was to be prepared for. 
The public were divided in opinion ; 
the press teemed with acrimonious 
appeals and en from both 
parties. Each had an appearance of 
reason, and each had his partisans, 
who espoused his interests with all 
the warmth that such contests usually 
inspire. Dublin hitherto had, with 
difficulty, supported one theatre, but 
that was considered no reason why 
there should not be two. Each would 
stimulate the other, and the public 
appetite would be whetted instead of 
palled ;—false reasoning, seldom dis- 
covered until after the event, when 
opposition heralds in the ruin which 
coalition might have escaped. This 
has been illustrated in multiplied in- 
stances; but sanguine competition 
laughs at probability, logic, and ex- 
perience. 

Sheridan’s friends reminded the 
public of the lamentable condition in 
which he found the Irish stage when 
he first undertook to reform it ; of the 
sums he had expended, the difficulties 
he had overcome, the losses he had 
sustained by factious riots ; and of the 
years he had toiled in their service. 

hey affirmed with truth, that by 
his scholarship, gentlemanly endow- 
ments, and abilities, which his very 
enemies could not dispute, he had, 
after a long and arduous struggle, 
shown the people of Ireland what 
they had never seen before in their 
own country—a well-regulated thea- 
tre—and, consequently, he was en- 
titled to their exclusive support. 

Barry’s advocates replied, that it 
was far from evident another theatre 
was not wanted. That the public 
would be gainers by a contest ; and 
that Barry had engaged himself in so 
many responsibilities for the further- 
ance of his object, that it would be 
absolute ruin to him to relinquish it 
at the eleventh hour. They added, 
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that when Barry was in Ireland in 
1754-1755, his performances produced 
such ardent admiration that he was 
encouraged by many of the nobility 
and gentry, as well as citizens of the 
greatest eminence and leading wealth, 
to build a theatre for himself and 
to settle in Dublin ; that he had ac- 
cepted the invitation with gratitude ; 
that he had treated immediately for 
several pieces of ground, but could 
not find any fit for his purpose until 
about May, 1757. All these and many 
other arguments, pro and con, may 
be seen in rather a scarce pamphlet 
published in Dublin, without the 
writer’s name, in 1758, entitled, the 
“ State of the Stage in Ireland.” 

Numerous and varied were the 
schemes for preventing the new thea- 
tre, and some were carried into exe- 
cution. The case of the proprietors 
of the united theatres of Aungier- 
street and Smock-alley, whose inter- 
ests were represented by Sheridan, 
was printed and delivered to all the 
members of the Irish Parliament in 
both houses, setting forth the great 
expense they had been at in building 
and furnishing two magnificent dra- 
matic temples, and praying that the 
number of theatres aight . limited 
by a legislative act, as in London ; 
and that as two were thought suffi- 
cient for that huge metropolis, one 
might be fixed for Dublin. 

As many of the leading members, 
Lords and Commons, were subscribers 
to the new building in Crow-street, 
and many more well-wishers to it, the 
case of the proprietors of the united 
theatres was consigned to the waste- 
paper box, unread, unheard, and un- 

itied. There were others, too, who 

ad grown weary of the perpetual 
laudation of Sheridan, as “our en- 
terprising and accomplished paten- 
tee’”—(he is not the only one who has 
enjoyed that title when his popularity 
had begun to grow effete)—and longed 
to banish him again; for no better 
reason than that assigned by the en- 
lightened Athenian, who inscribed the 
name of Aristides on his oyster-shell, 
because he was tired of hearing him 
called “ the Just.” 

As soon as Sheridan had resolved to 
resume the management of his theatre 
in 1756, before he left London he 
called on Barry, witha gentleman who 
wasacommon friend to both, and made 
many tempting overtures to engage 


him for the ensuing season ; tellin 
him, at the same time, that he shoul 
not continue on the stage above a 
0 or two at most, and that it would 

Barry’s own fault if his station was 
not as eligible as he could wish. 
Sheridan proposed to engage him at 
a certain salary, or to admit him to 
a share of the profits, and afterwards 
to let the theatre to him. Barry, be- 
fore they parted, seemed inclined to 
come into some one of these propo- 
sals. He promised to consider the 
whole matter over maturely, and ina 
few days to call on Sheridan, and let 
him know the result. But he neither 
called nor sent, nor ever afterwards 
spoke to him on the subject. 

About March, 1857, the report be- 
gan to be credited that Barry’s agents 
had actually agreed with the owners 
of the Music Hall, in Crow-street, 
for their property there, in order to 
build a new theatre. Sheridan then, 
after many consultations with Victor, 
despatched his faithful lieutenant to 
London, to endeavour to dissuade 
Barry from his rash enterprise, since 
he might have the united theatres of 
Aungier-street and Smock-alley upon 
advantageous terms, if he had any 
objection to a partnership with She- 
ridan. 

When Victor called on Barry, he 
found that the offer came too late. 
It must, however, be remembered 
that Sheridan had made similar pro- 
posals to Barry before he left London. 
This Sheridan afterwards stated in 
his “‘ Appeal to the Public ;” and as 
he was never contradicted, Victor ar- 

ues, with good reason, that what 
Sheridan said must be admitted as 
fact ; and that the theatre in Crow- 
street was erected upon mature de- 
liberation, and after Barry had pre- 
ferred his own scheme to Sheridan’s 
proposals. 

It was Barry’s intention, in the 
first instance, to associate Macklin 
with himself as a partner, in prefer- 
ence to Woodward ; but he soon aban- 
doned the idea, as he found “the Jew 
that Shakspeare drew” —as somebody 
said, and others have fathered on 
Pope, when Macklin remodelled Shy- 
lock—full of impracticable crotchets, 
suggested by the vanity which often 
accompanies rare talent ; and quite 
in the clouds as to the scope and bent 
of his own genius. Macklin blew the 
alarm trumpet by publishing a pam- 
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phlet against Sheridan ; in writin 
which he was, probably, quite as muc 
instigated by enmity to Sheridan as 
by friendship to Barry. From along 
extract in Kirkman’s “ Life of Mack- 
lin,” we see at once that the essay 
was a coarse personal invective. 
While the indentures of partnership 
were being drawn up, Macklin gave 
in a list of parts, and a plan of ma- 
nagerial arrangement, as it respected 
his own power and privileges, which 
caused Barry to pause on such an 
agreement. Besides Shylock, and the 
comic characters he usually assumed, 
Macklin was for having it inserted in 
the articles, that he was to appear as 
Hamlet, Richard, Macbeth, Othello, 
&c., occasionally. Seeing the utter 
astonishment of Barry at this last 
proposal,—* Not, my dear Spranger,” 
said he, “that I want to take your 
own line, in which you stand so high, 
but by way of giving the town variety. 
You shall play Macbeth one night, 
and I another, and so on with the 
rest of the tragic characters. Ima- 
gine the efiect of our Othello and Iago, 
alternately. We shall thus throw 
lights upon one another's perform- 
ance, and fling a bone to the critics.” 
When Macklin thus panted to exhibit 
himself in the graceful Prince of 
Denmark, “ the glass of fashion, and 
the mould of form,” he was, by his 
own admission, verging on sixty ; 
some said ten years older. His fea- 
tures were harsh and forbidding, his 
face not simply wrinkled, but scarred 
and corded with deep furrows. 

Barry remonstrated against this 
absurd project, by telling ‘him, in his 
softest silver tones and most conci- 
liating manner, that the very reverse 
of what he predicted must happen, 
as, in proportion of one of them being 
a favourite in any of these characters, 
the other must feel the degradation ; 
and, of course, the common exchequer 
must suffer. That he, Macklin, 
had a large round of comic parts to 
range in, all at his own disposal, and 
to vary as he liked. This would be 
sufficient for fame and fortune, with- 
out the risk of taking up a new line 
of business at his time of life. Mack- 
lin caught fire at the word risk, and, 
perhaps, time of life, and told him it 
Was more a certainty than he or Gar- 
rick were aware of ; that he had long 
thought of these parts, and had care- 
fully studied them ; and though he 


had never before had a power to de- 
mand them, he would not now lose 
the opportunity! ‘“ And, by Heaven, 
sir! let me tell you,” he added, “I 
think I shall be able to show the town 
something they never saw before.” 
To such reasoning there was no an- 
swer but breaking off the engagement, 
which accordingly was dissolved ; and 
Barry then turned his thoughts to- 
wards Woodward, who greedily swal- 
lowed the bait, and hooked himself 
to his ruin. Fifteen years later, 
Macklin found opportunities of show- 
ing how unfit he was for Macbeth 
and Richard, at Covent Garden. He 
did, indeed, astonish the town, but in 
a very different manner from what he 
had expected. He dressed the Thane 
of Glamis in tartan, for the first time ; 
and when the audience saw a clumsy 
old man, who looked more like a 
superannuated Scotch piper than a 
great warrior and prince of the blood, 
stumping down the stage, at the head 
of half-a-dozen knock-kneed super- 
numeraries, intended to represent an 
army, they laughed outright. Onthe 
second night he was partially hissed, 
and on the third driven off with vio- 
lence ; which brought him to his senses, 
and compelled him to abandon for 
ever his projected series of inroads on 
the classic abe of Melpomene. 
And now the new and old theatres 
confronted each other with defiant 
aspect. The opposing demons of spe- 
culation perched themselves on the 
roofs, and grinned, and mowed, and 
gibbered, anticipating the prey which 
the “whirligig of time” and the ex- 
hausting efforts of rivalry were cer- 
tain, sooner or later, to bring within 
their clutches. Sheridan having 
vainly tried diplomatic finesse, saw 
that nothing remained but to gird up 
his loins for a hard, stand-up fight. 
He called his company together in 
March, 1757, just before the benefits, 
and said it was high time to ascertain 
who would stand by him. He made 
his first application to Mrs. Fitzhenry, 
proposing to renew her former salary 
of £500 per annum ; but seeing her 
demur, he offered £600, well knowing 
that without her it would be unsafe 
for him to article with a large body of 
people, many of whom had consider- 
able salaries, although they only 
served in the ranks as utilitarians. 
Mrs. sachet, thinking, no doubt, 
that she would be bid for by Barry 
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also, gave such a reply to Sheridan’s 
proposal as made him conclude that 
she meant to keep herself open to 
offers from the other side, and would 
finally accept the highest. He, there- 
fore, declared too rashly against clos- 
ing engagements with any one ; upon 
which Dexter and King, his two best 
men, went off, and signed with Barry’s 
attorney directly. 

The loss of those two performers so 
abruptly, alarmed Sheridan, and com- 
pelled him to change his tactics. He 
signed a general article with all his 
company, and determined to engage 
Digges and Mrs. Ward, from Edin- 
burgh, with Theophilus Cibber, to 
strengthen the comedies. Neither he 
nor his acting manager, Victor, de- 
spaired of Mrs. Fitzhenry, or rather 
depended on her finally joining them, 
as they knew she was a well-wisher 
to their cause. Sheridan then went 
to London, and, instead of returning 
to lead his own forces, as the opening 
of the season approached, made up 
his mind to remain there, and leave 
Victor in command. Thus, in the 
second great crisis of his theatrical 
life, he again retired from the field, 
when he ought to have been in the 
van. However able, experienced, and 
zealous his deputy might be, he lacked 
the “tower of strength” which “the 
king’s name” carries with it. Towards 
the close of November, Victor, in the 
absence of his principal, maderenewed 
attempts to engage Mrs. Fitzhenry, 
who, seeing that the theatre was ina 
precarious situation, and acting, no 
doubt, under the professional advice 
of her husband, required security for 
the regular payment of her salary. 
Victor was so sensible of her import- 
ance, and so anxious in. the business, 
that he procured the security she 
wanted ; but before the bond was 
executed, Sheridan wrote a letter, in 
which he expressed his resentment at 
Mrs. Fitzhenry’s making such an un- 
precedented demand, and refused his 
assent. Mrs. Fitzhenry, without any 
further delay, then engaged with Barry 
and Woodward. 

This, Victor thinks, was a fatal 
blow to Smock-alley; and that if 
Mrs. Fitzhenry had been engaged, and 
Sheridan had returned, with the 
assistance of Digges and Mrs. Ward, 
in the same tragedies—in the “ Dis- 
tressed Mother,” foraninstance—they 
would have shown a combined force 
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too strong for Barry ; more especially, 
as after all his efforts to obtain a 
first-rate leading lady in tragedy, he 
had only been able to get Mrs. Dancer, 
who at that time was much inferior 
to what she afterwards proved ; nor 
was Wooc¢ward much bettersupported 
in the comedies. 

Neither of the competing theatres 
made a profitable season. Victor 
closed much earlier than usual from 
want of funds. Barry and Woodward 
had ready money in hand at the com- 
mencement, which enabled them to 
face bad houses, which not unfre- 
quently occurred, better than their 
rival. But, in addition to other in- 
cumbrances, they were burthened with 
sixty subscribers’ or debenture-hold- 
ers’ tickets, a ruinous mode of raising 
present supplies, which soon evaporate, 
while the incubus remains a perpetual 
dead weight and drain upon the pro- 
perty, nearly as suffocating as the old 
man of the sea clinging round the 
neck of Sinbad the Sailor. These 
sixty, belonging to a prolific race, in- 
creased to one hundred, when Mr. 
Harriserected Hawkins’s-street,on the 
demise of its predecessor, somewhat on 
the same plan, and with scarcely more 
sound capital. Those who have ad- 
ministered the government of the last 
Temple of Thespis can best tell how 
these free admissions opposed a heavy 
barrier to remunerative receipts, more 
particularly during that deadly epoch 
when from fifty to sixty were sold 
nightly, and at very reduced prices, 
at music shops and libraries, before a 
single ticket could be disposed of at 
the box-office. One season sufficed to 
sicken Victor of the empty honours 
and heavy responsibilities of theatrical 
viceroyship over Sheridan. He left 
Dublin in May, 1759, and here his 
account of the Irish stage ends. The 
actors attempted to keep the Smock- 
alley theatre open on their own 
account, but the experiment failed, 
and they finally closed on the 28th of 
May. 

During the season of 1759-60, the 
Smock-alley theatre fell under the 
management of Brown, a lively, ani- 
mated actor in light comedy, with an 
ambition for exhibiting his deficien- 
cies in mandy. He was careless, in- 
attentive to business, over head and 


ears in debt ; and as his affairs were 
desperate, he cared little what he 
risked. He could scarcely become 
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more involved by failure, and if for- dition of Woodward, as Roderigo, 
tune smiled, he might float again on produced an unrivalled cast of that 
the favouring tide. He found Mrs. unrivalled tragedy. This was, per- 
Abington doing nothing at Drury- haps, the most brilliant season ever 
| lane, on thirty shillings a-week ; but known in Ireland ; but the expenses 
i he had acted with her in Bath, and of competition were so enormous, that 
at once saw her wonderful promise. the treasurers of both theatres, with 
He transplanted her to Dublin, elongated faces, pointed to empty 
where she carried the publi? by storm, money-bags and long files of protested 
soon became the rage, and kept alive bills. To make matters worse on all 
for a time, though even she could sides, Mossop seceded, and assumed 
not give permanent vitality to the the reins of government on his own 
| fading strength of Sheridan’s theatre. account, at Smock-alley, in October, 
1 The “Abington cap” was exhibited 1760. He tried to tempt Mrs. Fitz- 
i as an attraction in the window of henry to join him, but with charac- 
every fashionable modiste, and the teristic prudence she preferred the 
leading ladies of tor sedulously hunted certain situation she then held at 
outthedressinakeroftheaccomplished Crow-street to the dubious prospects 
actress. O'Keeffe says of thispopular of the other house. However, after 
favourite—“ Mrs. Abington’s manner the experiment of another season, not 
was most charmingly fascinating,and finding herself comfortable in the 
| her speaking voice melodious. She same theatre with Mrs. Dancer, she 
had peculiar tricks in acting. One accepted a renewed and more advan- 
was, turning her wrist and seeming to tageous offer from Mossop. The tide 
stick a pin in the side of her waist. then for the moment turned in favour 
She was also very adroit in the exer- of Smock-alley. In 1763-64, Mrs. 
cise of her fan, and though equally Fitzhenry, finding the payments of 
capital in fine ladies and hoidens, she Mossop’s treasury were more irregular 
was never seen in low or vulgar cha- than those of his rival, returned to 
racters. On her benefit night the pit Crow-street, and added the Queen in 
was always railed into boxes. Her “ Hamlet” and Queen Katharine in 
acting shone brightest when repre- “ Henry the Eighth” to her list. We 
senting Estifania, with Brown's Mi- know not exactly when she lost her ~ 
chael Perez, in ‘Rulea Wife.’ Brown’s second husband, but it was probably 
best parts were the Copper Captain, about this time or a little later. Be- 
Don John, Benedick, Bayes, Sir John tween his professional earnings and 
Restless, and Barnaby Brittle. At the produce of her own industry, 
those times, in Ireland, every comedy nursed by prudent economy, she was 
and comic opera ended with a country in easy circumstances, and could have 
dance by the characters, which hada_ retired with competence from public 
most exhilarating effect, both on the life; but she was yet in the meridian 
dancers and lookers-on. Aparticular of her powers, and great as was her 
tune, when he danced, was called domestic aftliction—for she loved Mr. 
‘Brown’s Rant; in the course of the Fitzhenry, and he ever proved him- 
figure, as he and his partneradvanced self a true and tender husband—for 
to the lamps at the front of the stage, the sake of a young son and daughter, 
he had a oe step and cut, which she continued on the stage until she 
he quaintly tipped off to advantage, realized for them a very amplefortune. 
and the audience, always expecting During the season of 1765-66, Mrs. 
this, repaid him by a tumultuous Fitzhenry accepted an engagement 
encore.” under Garrick, at Drury-lane. This 
But notwithstanding theundoubted was the only time during her long 
hit made by Mrs. Abington, the tragic theatrical career that she came in pro- 
power of Crow-street completely fessional contact with that great actor 
threw Smock-alley into the shade. and manager; but as he only acted 
Mossop had been added to Barry’s ten times between his return from the 
company. In “Venice Preserved,’ Continent, on the 14th of November, 
“Jane Shore,” “The Distressed Mo- and the 22nd of May, she had no op- 
ther,” “All for Love,” and “Alexander portunity of appearing with him in 
the Great,” Mrs. Dancer, Mrs. Fitz- the sameplay. Mrs. Cibber,who had 
henry, Barry and Mossop, appeared long been ill, died on the 30th of Ja- 
together ; aud in “Othello,” the ad- nuary, 1766, and left the tragic field 
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entirely in possession of Mrs. Yates. 
It is stated by Wilkinson, in his me-, 
moirs, that Mrs. Fitzhenry was en- 
gaged as a curb on her ambition and 
expectations. But the competition 
with superior youth and personal 
charms was unfavourable to the Irish 
heroine, who, although strenuously 
supported by her own partisans and 
countrymen, was more harshly treated 
by the opposing faction than her ac- 
knowledged abilities and excellent 
character could have suffered her to 
expect. She stood her ground, how- 
ever, calmly and perseveringly, played 
Zara in the “ Mourning Bride” three 
times, went through the usual round 
of her characters, and appeared for 
the first time as Roxana in the “ Rival 
Queens,” for her own benefit, with an 
occasional epilogue, on the 9th of 
April, 1766. This was her last ap- 
pearance in London; and from that 
time forward she contented herself 
with the reputation and profits sup- 
plied by her native city. Churchill 
makes no mention of Mrs. Fitzhenry, 
in his famous satire. Perhaps he con- 
sidered her a mere transitory exotic— 
nor could she, in fact, be considered 
as a regular member of either of the 
London companies. On her return 
to Dublin, from London, she appeared 
at Crow-street; in 1767, under tlie 
management of Mossop, and was wel- 
comed with the utmost warmth and 
cordiality. She acted the Countess 
of Salisbury, in Hall Hartson’s tra- 
gedy of the same name, for her benefit, 
on which occasion the receipts 
amounted to £201, which was sup- 
posed to be the largest sum that up to 
that time had ever been received. In 
1770, Rowe’s “ Tamerlane” was re- 

vived, in which she appeared as As- 

pasia to Mossop’s Bajazet, always 

considered one of his best characters. 

Tragedy for the time was high in the 

ascendant, but even the most attraec- 
tive fare and the highest combination 
of talent cannot long keep in an even 
flow the ever varying tide of public 
taste or caprice. Mossop, supported 
by Mrs. Fitzhenry, and with the 
fascinating notes of Ann Catley in the 
afterpiece, were known to have wasted 
their combined strength more than 
once on a cash receipt which fell below 
five pounds. But even at Drury-lane, 
in the high tide of Garrick’s fame, he 
.and Mrs. Cibber acted a favourite 
play to £3 17s. 6d. This was in 
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reality the leading cause of Garrick’s 
continental tour, for which failin 
health and over-exertion were oa 
plausible reasons. It is also on record 
that Mrs. Yates once played at Drury- 
lane in the “ Plain Dealer,” supported 
by Holland, King, Weston, and Miss 
Pope, to an audience of four persons 
in the dress-boxes, seventy in the 
upper tiers, eighteen in the pit, and 
less than one hundred in the two gal- 
leries. Let the most lauded manager 
or actor lay up these salutary lessons 
in the store-house of his memory, and 
learn how little dependence can be 
placed on that bubble, popularity ! 

Mrs. Yates was generally considered 
the greatest tragic actress the English 
stage had produced before Mrs. Sid- 
dons. She made her first appearance 
as Miss Graham, under Sheridan’s 
management, in Dublin, in Anna 
Bullen, about the year 1752; but 
the manager thought so slightingly of 
her abilities, that he was glad to d's- 
solve the engagement by a present. 
She appeared at Drury-lane in 1754; 
and after her marriage with Yates, 
which occurred in 1756, she improved 
rapidly, under the judicious tutelage 
of her husband, who was a man of 
talent and sound experience. She 
was very beautiful, but impatient of 
competition, and had also the blemish 
of an ungovernable and vindictive 
temper, which makes it probable that 
the charge insinuated against her of 
using unfair means to provoke the 
cabal against Mrs. Fitzhenry, was not 
without foundation. 

When Mossop, from pecuniar 
volvements, was compelled to leave 
Dublin in 1772, and became a bank- 
rupt in London, his Irish friends 
exerted themselves to relieve him by 
a benefit, on which occasion Mrs. 
Fitzhenry, although not then engaged 
in his theatre, offered her gratuitous 
services as Zaphira in “Barbarossa,” 
and her attraction added materially to 
the profits of the night. In1773 and 
1774, Ryder succeeded to the manage- 
ment of Smock-alley. Mrs. Fitz- 
henry was his leading heroine during 
these two seasons, after which she 
accepted no permanent engagement 
and only performed occasionally, until 
1782, when she went through a round 
of her favourite characters at Crow- 
street, then managed by Daly, and 
finally retired. In her farewell ad- 
dress she strongly recommended John 
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Kemble, who had recently joined the 
company, and was slowly making his 
way to fame, to the notice of the 
ublic. She resided in Bath after 

eaving the stage, in respectable inde- 
endence and in good society, until 
er death, which occurred in 1798 ; 
she was then not far from seventy 
years of age. In Tate Wilkinson’s 
memoirs, Mrs. Fitzhenry’s career is 
thus spoken of :—“That lady grew 
into the highest fashion in the Dublin 
theatre, and took leave of the public 
there within these four or five seasons, 
having wisely provided from her gains 
on the stage to live decently and 
comfortably when disposed to leave 
it. After all the storms ofa theatrical 
life,” he adds, “I ever cast a wistful 
ye wherever I read of well-deserved 
success accompanied by such amiable 
finishings.” The subject of our me- 
moir appears to have been systemati- 
cally gifted with a rare quality of 
prudence and a just estimate of her 
own powers. She never attempted 
a range of characters contrary to her 
natural bent, had no ambition to be 
considered a universal genius, and 
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was reasonable enough to be contented 
with a majority of votes in her favour, 
Without aiming at the chimera of 
universal suffrage. No public per- 
former can expect to please al critics, 
and some of the latter are such stanch 
disciples of the nil admirari school, 
that they are blind to the merit ac- 
knowledged by thousands. The fol- 
lowing “Prayer of a Play-Goer” ap- 
peared in a magazine in 1814, and in- 
cludes in the denunciation more than 
one leading theatrical celebrity of that 
day, who, in fair dealing, had too 
much sterling merit to figure there :— 


“From Farley, with his brazen, roaring 

throat ; 

From Faweett, with his harsh, ill-omen’d 
note ; 

From Elliston, in high-flown, lofty scenes; 

From Glover, when she murders tragic 
queens; 

From Conway, tearing passion into rags; 

From Sacchi, and all such ill-favour’d 
hags; 

From Pope, with vacant phiz and whine 
tremendous ; 

‘Angels and Ministers of Grace, defend 


p» 


us; 
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“ Snatches of old sayings that imply 
So much more than they express.” 


No. V. 


—‘* CHANGES,” 


BY FRANCIS DAVIS, 


Last night I dreamt a strange dream,— 
I saw a youth of long ago, 
He gazed within a deep stream 
Where sailed the moon and stars below ; 
And there, too, 
The current through, 
A fairer thing than moon or star, 
With pale cheek, 
So Christ-meek, 
Seemed gazing on him, from afar ; 


Oh! 


sadly smiled those lips apart, 


While o’er the ripples, seemed to steal 
Her words, as from a breaking heart, 
“We may not speak of all we feel!” 


The vision changed 


A tearful group, a d 
So golden-haired, so b 


,—a bed-side, 
ying maid— 


ue-eyed— 


With still, for one, a word unsaid. 
The oe went,— 
ean 


outh 


In tears, ts earn that Tast demand; 


hile, lying, 


And dying, 


She could but closer press his hand, 
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Till, from her lips, of quivering snow, 
Life’s sunset glory flashed the seal, 

Yet, then, she only whispered, “No !— 
We may not speak of all we feel !” 


The vision changed,—an old man, 
A mossy grave beneath his knee ; 
He murmur’d, while his tears ran : 
“*T little dreamt her love for me!” 
I gazed, till 
The weird rill— 
Its moon and stars returned again ; 
Where knelt on 
That old man, 
And pierced the stream with this refrain : 
“To memory’s deep, reflecting waves, 
How sweet, at times, from earth to steal ; 
Though even there, and ’mongst the graves, 
We may not speak of all we feel!” 


No. VI.— TURN YOUR MONEY.” BY FRANCIS DAVIS. 


There is a saying amongst the youngsters of both sexes, in some parts of Ulster, that, 
when gazing on the new moon for the first time, after her change, if you put your hand 
in your pocket and make a movement in whatever coin may be there at the time, you 
will not be without money till the moon changes again. This movement is called turning 
your money. The writer is of opinion that this saying is chiefly confined to localities 
that have had an English colonization. He has not met with it in Scottish districts. 
It is to be supposed there is not much faith placed in the saying, though one is to come at the 
supposition, rather from the facility there is for putting said saying to the test, than from 
any want of attention to the time and the performance it suggests. It is not improbable 
that the young Ulster lass has some other motive than merely turning her money, when 
she slips out under the new moon’s ray for that purpose. But as that is the only reason 
she gives, we are not warranted in pressing the matter. ’ 


Ox! the corn was colouring down the vale, 
And the stooks stood on the hill ; 
But an early grain had got the flail, 
And a pickle was at the mill ; 
And, as Johnny thrashed, I had shaked the straw, 
Ay, and laughed the whole day long, 
For his flail went “ Pit, pat,” he—“ Ha, ha !” 
Through the burden of his song :— 
“Oh, turn your money, in the moon’s first stain, 
And you'll ne’er want money till she’s changed again !” 


To milk in the byre we had begun, 
For the grass was getting bare ; 
And a knowin’ of ice the pond upon, 
As the early duck got there ; 
And, again, on my milking stool, I laugh’d, 
Till the piggan left my knee, 
For I heard a voice, along the croft, 
Singing, clear as clear could be :— 
“Oh turn your money in the new moon’s ray, 
And ye’ll ne’er want money till that moon’s away !” 


Oh, my father smoked his inch o’ clay, 
In the woodbines, round the door, 

While I, to the hill-stooks, slipp’d away 
For the new moon’s sake—you’re sure !— 
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And there she sailed, like a silver thread, 
Or a broken bridal ring,— 
But was’t her beauty was in my head, 
Or was’t the moon did sing !— 
“Oh, turn your money in the moon’s first stain, 
And ye’ll ne’er want money till she’s chang’d again!” 


Oh, the thrasher’s voice, and thrasher’s tune, 
Heaven bless the twain, say I! 

And that clear, cool eve, and harvest moon, 
At her first dip in the sky ! 

Then an arm came softly round my neck, 
And a fond voice in my ear ; 

Ah, ne’er was a maiden’s future black 
Where a heart spoke out so clear :— 

“Oh, turn your money in the moon’s first ray, 
And ye’ll ne’er want money till that moon’s away.” 


No. VII.—“ ALL WEARS AWAY.”’ BY FRANCIS DAVIS. 


SALLY—Sally ! raise my pillow, 
Let me see those eyes again ! 
Oh, my own—my weeping willow,— 
How that weeping sears my brain ! 
Hush !~-To Him thou so reverest 
Kneel, my angel, kneel and pray ; 
Suff’ring’s here ! but, oh, my dearest, 
It will soon wear away ! 


Had our lot been halls and towers 
This had been the end at last ! 

Ours has been no path of flowers, 
But the worst will soon be past ; 

Joy or sorrow, shame or glory, 
Darkest night or brightest day, 

Thus, we read their simple story : 
It must all wear away ! 


Sally—Sally—dearest—purest ! 
Strive no longer with the stream, 

Fix thine eyes on that that’s surest, 
All the rest is but a dream ! 

Hope no more for health to visit 

his, already, so much clay,— 

Health returning /—is itis it! 

Ah, ’twill soon wear away ! 


Smoothe the bed, and sit beside me,— 
Take my wasted hand in thine ; 
Did I, dearest, ever chide thee ? 
Few the faults that were not mine ! 
Few have seen—so long together, 
Through such most uncertain day— 
Fewer gusts of bitter weather : 
But the best wears away ! 
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Though our spirits’ young affections 
Kept, so well, their glowing noon, 
Suff’ring weakens Earth’s attractions— 

Makes this bed of death a boon ! 
Sally—Sally ! how I’ve loved thee— 
Loved !—adored thee ! who can say ? 
True as Heaven, I’ve ever proved thee, 
But it all wears away ! 


Sally—Sally ! wherefore grieve me— 
Deeper wound with sigh or groan : 

Thinkest thou I long to leave thee 1— 
Ah, my love—my life—my own! 

Touch my lip—I’m wearied speaking !— 
Touch my lip,—thine own’s like clay ! 

God of love ! my heart is breaking,— 
Let me soon wear away ! 


THE GHOSTS OF THE DAY. 


A CERTAIN rhymer, not unknown to 
Maga, describes his desires after the 
following manner— 


“Strawberry icebergs in the summer 
time— 
But of elmwood many a massive 
splinter, 
Good ghost stories, and a classic rhyme, 
For the nights of winter.” 


And assuredly a frightful phan- 
tom story lends an elie to one’s 
enjoyment of the snowy Christmas 
nights, and is far fitter for them— 


“Than for these garish summer days, 
when we 
Scarcely believe much more than we 
can see” — 


as Shelley hath it. However, we 
moderns cultivate our spectres in all 
seasons, and find nothing anomalous 
in a ghost at midsummer. There is 
something curious in the fact that 
this practical and scientific age is 
strongly given to the study of the 
supernatural. Most private gentle- 
men in these days keep an apparition, 
just as they keep a butler. It is the 
duty of this entity, not to make night 
hideous, but to make an evening 
party amusing. There are many or- 
dinary servants who are not “ worth 
a rap,” but this supernatural domes- 
tic is generally worth a great number 
of raps. To “call spirits from the 
vasty deep” has become quite a 
fashionable occupation, and the incre- 
dulous Hotspurs of the day are de- 
cidedly in the minority. 
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Yet is it not a credulous age? 
Scepticism, indeed, is the attitude of 
a great number of its intellects; and 
scepticism and superstition invariably 
gohand-in-hand. ‘ Where there are 
no gods,” says Novalis, “there will 
be ghosts.” Itseems as if there were 
a certain human instinct which ren- 
ders it necessary for a man to believe 
something, which he cannot explain, 
a magnetism, we may style it, which 
draws the mind to an unseen pole in 
the world of spirits. Thus it is that 
credulity and incredulity meet in the 
same mind ; that the man who cannot 
believe the Bible, will believe that 
certain rappings on a table are pro- 
duced by the spirit of Sir Isaac New- 
ton. 

The only philosophical way of 
accounting for the appearance of 
spirits seems to be this. Just as all 
matter is connected by mysterious 
influences with one great centre, so 
doubtless is all mind. Now it is pos- 
sible that a man in great peril and 
under great excitement—in danger, 
let: us say, of death by drowning— 
may have power to affect the nervous 
system of the universe, by a terribly 
strong effort of will. Thinking, in his 
last moments, of his dearest friend, 
he may so project his thought that 
his friend shall call up his image— 
shall, in the popular phrase, see his 

host. This, perhaps, is possible ; we 
do not say that it is probable. Yet 


most of our readers will know persons 


who declare that they have = the 
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apparition of a dying friend at the 
oat of his death; and there is 
considerable difficulty in laughing 
down a phenomenon as to which 
there is so remarkable a consensus of 
evidence. 

The writer of this paper has never 
seen a ghost or heard a spirit rap 
out anything remarkable, or gazed 
admiringly on a medium floating high 
in theair. But he has heard so much 
of one kind and another, on what 
would in ordinary matters be deemed 
excellent evidence, that he thinks it 
worth while to record some part 
thereof. And there lie on his critical 
table a heap of books on the topic, 
notable among which are Spicer’s 
“Strange Things Among Us,” and an 
anonymous volume called “Mary 
Jane.” This last is professedly the 
experience of a chemical materialist, 
who has hitherto held the theory that 
theintellect is nothing but phosphorus, 
iodine, and other elements, in a 
highly electric state. A distinguished 
spiritualist asked him to investigate 
spirit-rapping, and he entered on the 
inquiry with a etermination to 

i it an imposture. To his 
amazement and disgust, his wife 
turned out to be a most excitable 
medium, and from his wife was de- 
veloped an unseen but active being 
whom he christened “ Mary Jane.’ 
Thisentity plays the piano and guitar, 
draws, paints, plays cards and domi- 
noes, makes clever remarks, and is 
altogether a highly amusing compa- 
nion ;.and the author’s theory about 
‘heris that she is an intelligent vapour, 

roceeding in some way from his wife. 
hen his wife is asleep, or in a weak 
state of health, there is no “ Ma 
Jane ;” while, if the war be in good 
health and high spirits, the intelligent 
‘vapour is proportionately active. We 
shave never encountered anything 
much richer oo book, and its 
author appears perfectly serious. 

Mr. Spicer has collected some capi- 
tal stories, which, however, he does 
not sufficiently authenticate. But the 
truth is, that no amount of evidence 
will satisfy a : to believe in 
supernatural phenomena, a man must 
see them+himself. Mr. Spicer has a 
| a of an old mansion in the 

est En 


through which 

‘ ly passes at midnight 
of afemale phantom. You 
chear the patter of her: high-heeled 





boots and the rustle of her stiff bro- 
cade; you see the doors open as she 
enters and leaves the corridor. Mr. 
Spicer seems to be acquainted with 
two gentlemen who encountered this 
spectre, and were very glad when it 
was over. We recollect a somewhat 
similar case. A retired naval officer 
lived, afew years ago, at Teignmouth, 
in a house said to be haunted. We 
presume that he got it cheap, and 
that his nerves were good. but his 
wife did not like it at all. We have 
heard this lady describe noises which 
disturbed the house at night: it 
seemed as if all the heavy furniture 
of the lower rooms were being thrown 


violently about. On one occasion, her 


husband was away for the night, and 
she and her single maid-servant kept 
resolutely close to each other. By- 
and-by it became necessary to go to 
bed ; and they had reached the top of 
the first flight of stairs when they 
heard footsteps descending from above. 
Louder and louder, they sounded, un- 
til it became apparent that some in- 
visible being was close upon them. 
Mistress and maid involuntarily drew 
apart; the footsteps seemed to pass 
between them, and to grow fainter 
and fainter down the stairs which led 
to the lower storey. 

Spirits, according to the popular 
idea, are fonder of being heard than 
of being seen. One of the favourite 
amusements of the next world seems 
to be to make noises. If you sit 
round a table, spirits rap upon it ; if 
you leave an accordion in the way, 
spirits begin to play easy tunes, and 
do it very badly. A distinguished 
clergyman of our acquaintance is re- 


ry sponsible for the following story of a 


spirit that rapped very powerfully in 
days before spirit-rapping was fa- 
shionable. His father held a living 
in a great northern town; and when 
our friend was in his boyhood, he one 
day heard his mother lecturing his 
sisters on the laziness of young ladies, 
and regretting that the spinning- 
wheel was out of fashion. He had 
rather a mechanical turn, and asked 
his mother to describe a spinning- 
wheel. She told him that there was 
an old one in a lumber-zoom at the 
top of the house. Thither he went 
at once, and with some difficulty 
found the spinning-wheel ; but when 
he touched it, there came a tremen- 
dous blow upon the floor, which ut- 
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terly unnerved him. Ashamed of his 
fright, he mentioned it to no one, 
and in the course of time forgot it ; 
but some years afterwards, when he 
had become a high Wrangler and a 
Fellow of John’s, the incident flashed 
upon his memory. Up to the lumber- 
room he went at once; found the 
spinning-wheel ; heard the same in- 
explicable noise the moment he touch- 
ed it. All his investigation (and he 
is a keen investigator) failed to find 
any reason for the sound. Before he 
had finished his search for a cause, 
the dinner-bell rang, and at dinner 
he told his family the story. It was 
decided that after dinner they should 
go up stairs together, and see this 
wonderful relic of the past. They 
went accordingly. The spinning- 
wheel was gone ! 

Now, here is a perfectly absurd 
story of old-fashioned spirit-rapping, 
which reaches us at first hand, and 
on the authority of a man whose 
veracity could not be questioned, ex- 
cept on a preternatural point. Know- 
ing how active is the human imagin- 
ation, we cannot admit ordinary evi- 
dence on subjects of this kind, and 
however high a man’s character for 
veracity, he must expect his best 
friends to disbelieve him when he 
says that he has seen, or heard—a 
ghost. But, for the moment assum- 
ing this story to be true, what sort of 
a spirit could be concealed in that 
spinning-wheel ? 

Any way there is a certain amount 
of possible romance in a spinning- 
wheel ; and it is easier to believe that 
the spirit of some rustic beauty was 
loth to leave the wheel, amid whose 
humming sweet words had been 
whispered to her, than to connect the 
spirit of Shakespeare or Goethe with 
our friend Smith’s heavy mahogany 
dining table. 

Nothing is more remarkable than 
the purposeless proceedings, both of 
the old-fashioned ghost, and of 
the modern spirit who makes its 
communications through a medium. 
Sometimes, indeed, the ghost has con- 
descended to be useful; but of the 
“intelligent vapour” we hear nothing 
except mere playfulness and mis- 
chief. Certainly, Mary Jane, already 
mentioned, was able to foretel some 
trifling matters—warning her master, 
for e le, that particular persons 
would upon him in the course of 
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the morning: and, supposing the 
callers to be bores or duns, the warn- 
ing might be occasionally service- 
able. Now, if one could have an 
attendant “vapour” as intelli’ 
and potent as Ariel, there would be 
something highly satisfactory about 
it, but we do not covet the company 
of a ay a, am as to the 
spirits that misspell people’s nam 
and play “Home, sweet Home” 
horribly out of tune, and float an 
elderly gentleman about near the 
ceiling, the wonder is whether they 
could possibly have been so silly in 
the flesh as they are when disem- 
bodied. A ghost, with a somewhat 
trivial mission, came under our notice 
a few years ago—the person from 
whom we heard the story being its 
hero. The narrator was a tutor, 
spent one of his vacations wil 
brother, a tradesman at Weymouth. 
The latter was a Methodist, and the 
itinerant preachers of that sect 
occasionally slept at his house. He 
had lately removed ; and the first 
minister who passed the night with 
him, appeared at br with 
ghastly look, and decidedly’ declined 
to sleep in the house again, but re- 
fused to assign his reason.. Of course 
the conclusion was that the room he 
had occupied was haunted. How- 
ever, in this room the poor tutor was 
obliged to sleep, there being no other ; 
and at midnight he was awoke iY 'f 
brilliant light, in the centre of w 
appeared a little old woman ina red 
cloak. Her motions gave the tutor 
the impression that she wanted 80 
investigation made in the wall of 
room, opposite his bed ; and into 
wall she seemed to fade. He hi 
sufficient courage to face her a second 
night. Thesame circumstances occur- 
red, but she appeared extreme. 
angry. It was decided to ‘Drea 
through the wall; on d 80, & 
large room was found, completely 
unfurnished, with no doorway, and 
with windows ooking Ste upon @ 
neighbour’s garden. is room being 
thrown open, the spectre was seen ni 
more. Are we to suppose that th 
little old lady of the antique time 
been immured in 4 
could not rest till the wall came down? 
But surely she would have jumped out 
of bot inte in a 
starved death > . there 
were no traces of a ' 


- 
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she the ghost of some departed house- 
wife, who thought it a shame that so 
good a room should be disused ! 

There are many cases which seem 
as if departed spirits could not help 
coming back to perform very trivial 
duties, to which in life they were 
accustomed. We heard an instance 
recently in the ancient city of Bristol, 
renowned for queer stories and old 

rt wine. A barrister was indulging 
in the objectionable practice of read- 
ingin bed. He was in chambers, and 
quitealone. Suddenly the room door 
opened, and a female entered, walked 
round the bed, and put out her hand, as 
if to take his candle from the table on 
which it stood. He also extended his 
hand, and took up the candlestick 
whereupon the figure disappeared. 
Was this the phantom of a deceased 
laundress, returning to do what she 
had done for some previous occupant 
of the chambers ? Or was it, perhaps, 
some benevolent ghost, who (having 
been burnt to death herself, possibly), 
does her best to prevent accidents by 
fire? If so, such of our readers as 
indulge in the habit of reading in bed 
~ better look out for a visit from 

er. 

Bristol shall furnish us with another 
strange story. The children of a 
gentleman resident there aver that 
one day a little boy came to their 
nursery, and played with them all 
the morning. When he went away 
he said, “I must go home : but it is 
so cold there, so cold.’ The nurse- 
maid, who was in the room a great 
portion of the time,saw noone. The 
peculiarity of this case is that it rests 
on the evidence of young children, 
who, if they had invented the story, 
would be likely to break down under 
parental cross-examination. But then 
young children are highly imaginative; 
they “make believe very much,” like 
Dickens’s Marchioness ; and the ques- 
tion is whether imagination may not 
80 act upon memory that, having 
agreed together, to “make believe ” 
that a little boy was playing with 
them, they might acai think that 
it wasso. Memory has curious tricks 
of its own. Men of the Munchausen 
type often repeat a story until they 
really believe that its events happened 
tothem. It is said that George IV. 
fully believed that he had been at the 
battle of Waterloo. We have our- 
selves had dreams so distinct and 
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coherent that after the lapse of a few 
hours we have been unable to deter- 
mine the limits of the real and the 
ideal. To this day, for instance, we 
cannot be sure whether a friend who 
borrowed a sovereign returned it, or 
whether we dreamt that he did : per- 
haps, if he sees this article, he will 
let us know. 

And now for an apparition which 
had a definite and distinct purpose. 
A solicitor, resident in the Isle of 
Wight, had business at Southampton. 
He stayed at one of those hotels for 
which the town of mail steamers is 
famous, and, after dinner, he was 
looking over his law papers while he 
sipped his port. He was aroused 
from his foolscap and red tape by the 
opening of a door : his wife (whom he 
had left at home in the Isle of Wight) 
entered, gazed at him steadfastly, and 
passed out through the opposite door. 
He naturally thought that it was a 
hallucination, and resumed his read- 
ing, with a wondering smile at his 
own weakness. But, within a quar- 
ter of an hour, the very same thing 
occurred again ; and there was on the 
countenance of the spectre an implor- 
ing look which terrified him. He at 
once resolved to return home ; with 
some difficulty got a boatman to take 
him across ; and when he reached his 
house, was struck by the ghastly and 
alarmed look of the maid servant who 
opened the door. This woman was 
so frightened by his unexpected re- 
turn, that she spontaneously confessed 
her intention to murder her mistress ; 
and her confession was confirmed by 
the fact that she had concealed a 
carving-knife under her pillow. This 
is a very perplexing case for those 
who think spectral phenpmena can 
be philosophically explained. Here 
you have the phantom of a living 
person projected, entirely without 
that person’s consciousness. Let it 
be assumed that a person in extreme 
peril can, by intense volition, act on 
the nervous system of the universe, 
so as to influence his dearest friend : 
but here the person whose likeness 
appeared was entirely devoid of ap- 
prehension, while the servant, who 
alone knew what was likely to hap- 
pen, would naturally exert no voli 
tion towards revealing it. 

A young gentleman came down one 
morning without any appetite for 
breakfast. Brandy and water and 
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cigars might account for this in many 
cases ; but he was an abstemious 
youth, not tempted by such delecta- 
tions. His mother wanted to know 
why he fought shy of the broiled ham 
and Yorkshire pie ; and at length he 
confessed to an unpleasant dream. 
He dreamt that a dog kept in the 
house, a huge Newfoundland, had 
brought a cat into the room, and torn 
out its entrails on the hearthrug ; and 
so real were the details of this dis- 
gusting scene that he found himself 
unable to eat any breakfast. He had 
scarcely finished his statement when 
the dog burst into the room, a cat in 
his mouth, and actually did what he 
had dreamt. 

Dr. Olinthus Gregory used to tell 
a curious story about acandle. Havy- 
ing, late at night, to ride across some 
moorland, he was reluctantly persuad- 
ed to take a lantern with him. After a 
while, he blew out the candle ; but, 
to his amazement, it relighted itself. 
This occurred several times; until 
the pious mathematician, indignant 
that a candle should disobey the laws 
of nature, inverted it in the socket. 
It continued to burn, and burnt 
more brightly thanever! And a few 
paces further on, his horse pulled up 
on the verge of a chasin, formed by 
the falling in.of a disused mine. 

Our object, thus far, has been to 
link together a few preternatural 
stories which have reached us, on the 
authority of persons professedly wit- 
nesses of the events. These are se- 
cond-hand stories. Stories at first- 
hand we cannot supply. We have 
seen no ghosts, and our experiences of 
spirit-rapping séances have hitherto 
been highly unsatisfactory. Yet 
some people must have been more 
fortunate ; otherwise how are we to 
account for the belief in spiritualist 
phenomena which is so widely spread 
among intelligent and educated per- 
sons? As to stories at third-hand— 
of those there is no end. We shall 
give but one of them. A clergyman 
not long ago became the rector of an 
unpopulous parish in Berkshire. His 
church stands alone amid the open 
Downs; and there is nothing for 
miles except training stablesand sheep 
farms. His only daughter, on the 
very first night of their settlement at 
the rectory, heard a sound as of some 
one scratching the panes of the win- 
dow ; and in the moonlight she saw 
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a fearful face outside—livid and hor- 
rible—the body to which it belonged 
being apparently upheld by strong 
muscular effort. Suddenly the hands 
seemed to let go the window-sill, and 
she heard the creature fall to the 
ground. The rector, a gentleman of 
considerable nerve—he had been in 
the army before entering the church, 
and has a Sepoy sabre-cut across his 
forehead—determined to try this bed- 
room himself. To him, also, the ap- 
parition came. He talked it over 
next day with anold man-servant who 
had been with his predecessor. From 
him he learnt that the late rector, 
when some alterations were made in 
the churchyard, had used a grave- 
stone to repair the pavement of the 
dairy, which was below the bed-cham- 
ber at whose window the spectre ap- 
peared. The person buried beneath 
this stone had been a notorious charac- 
ter in hisday—the pest of the parish ; 
and it was averred that his ghost had 
been seen about the rectory. Our 
rector ordered the tombstone to be 
replaced in the churchyard, and the 
ghost was seen no more. 

There is, we suspect, a connexion 
between spiritualism and mesmerism, 
if there be anything in either. Our 
personal experience is that the spirit- 
ualists have never done anything so 
clever as the mesmerists managed to 
do. We remember a fellow called 
Alexis—F rench, of course—who play- 
ed écarté wonderfully, blindfold, 
when in the mesmerie trance, and 
whose capacity for describing remote 
places, which he probably had never 
seen or heard of, was very remarkable. 
We also recollect a girl, about twelve 
years old, whose clairvoyance was 
marvellously clever, taken simply as 
an imposture. But clairvoyance is 
easily manageable by a trick, whereas 
this young lady performed one most 
inexplicable feat. When in the trance 
she was abnormally strong, and we 
have seen her lift a man, who must 
have weighed at least fifteen stone, 
from the floor of the lecture-room to 
the platform—probably from three to 
four feet. Presuming that the per- 
sons she so lifted were confederates, 
how was the trick managed! Any 
way, takenas a drawing-room amuse- 
ment simply, we believe mesmerism to 
be far superior to spirit-rapping. 

The poets should have something 
to tell us on this vexed question. 
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Shakespeare’s Ariel, as we have no- 
ticed, foreshadows the “ intelligent 
vapour,” and is considerably refera- 
ble to “Mary Jane.” In Hamlet, 
we have a ghost of the true kind—a 
ghost who has a fearful mission of 
vengeance, which must be fulfilled 
before he can rest. So strong is our 
belief in the unerring instinct of 
genius, that we deem the question of 
spiritualism would be almost settled 
if we could discover what Shake- 
Speare really thought about it. The 
ghost of Hamlet’s father is a very 
earnest and serious ghost; and it 
would really seem as if the great poet 
believed that spirits might appear 
under special circumstances. Milton 
tells us that 


“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the 
earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when 
we sleep.” 


Unseen—yet, perhaps, not without 
power to become visible, if there is 
need. Coleridge used to say that a 
ghost was a shadow, and a shadow 
without a substance being impossible, 
there could be no ghosts. Yet it is 
recorded that he once saw his own 
doppelgauger—and what are we to 
think of the weird, medieval mes- 
merism of Christabel? There is, per- 
haps, no poemin the English language 
in which the imagination acts with 
such continuous power and consis- 
tency. The influence of Geraldine’s 
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“shrunken serpent eyes” is brought 
before the reader so vividly that it 
seems like reality. How much or 
howlittle did the poet believe possible 
of what he so admirably describes ¢ 

Among contemporary poets, Robert 
Browning has touched this subject- 
and with the touch of genius. 


“ At night, when doors are shut, 
And the wood-worm picks, 
And the death-watch ticks, 
And the bar has a flag of smut, 
And a cat’s in the water-butt— 


** And the socket floats and flares, 
And the house-beams groan, 
And a foot unknown 
Is surmised on the garret-stairs, 
And the locks slip unawares.” 


There is great power in the picture 
which he paints of a mesmeric séance 
at that witching time—when the 
“surmised” foot creaks above you, 
and the sudden movements of the 
locks cause you to start. Even the 
dying miauling of the luckless cat 
that has fallen into the water-butt, 
adds horror to the scene. Any one 
of our readers who possesses strong 
powers of volition, should read Brown- 
ing’s poem, and then try if, by adopt- 
ing the process which it describes, he 
can make his lady-love pay him an 
involuntary visit. If he succeeds, he 
is hereby requested to communicate 
the result to the Editor. 


WRESTLING. 


A DAY AT “‘ FLAN.” 


Neary forty 
of the name of 


— ago, a gentleman 
itt, published a little 
volume about ancient and modern 
wrestling, which had the good for- 
tune to attract the attention, and 


draw forth the warm and _ hearty 

raise of Christopher North. Mr. 

itt was, himself, a practised wrest- 
ler, a fair scholar, a native of West 
Cumberland, and a thorough enthu- 
siast on the subject of wrestling. He 
was not satisfied with proving that 
wrestling, as it is practised in West- 
moreland and Cumberland, is a noble 
and exciting science; that it trains 
the muscles, and brings the body 


almost to.a state of physical perfec- 
tion ; but he also maintained that it 
has a high moral value, and no little 
of spiritual significance. 

That the science of wrestling is 
ancient, of course everybody will ad- 
mit who has heard of the famous 
tussle between Ajax and Ulysses ; 
but Mr. Litt claimed for wrestling a 
higher regard than any which could 
be founded either on antiquity or 
utility. He maintains that it is noble, 
because it calls forth one of the no- 
blest passions of man—the passion 
for conquest—and because it deve- 
lops this passion in its least harinful 
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form. A wrestler is not like a pugilist, 
whose conquest is proclaimed by 
blackened eyes and a battered head ; 
but he is a courageous, self-possess- 
ed, quick-eyed, active, and powerful- 
limbed member of society, who has a 
sound mind in a sound body, who has 
a lofty ideal of right and wrong, and 
an instinctive love of fair play, who 
has a conscientious ak for the 
British constitution as it is, and a 
determination to maintain it intact at 
all hazards, coupled with the physi- 
eal power to uphold this determina- 
tion, The wrestling match between 
Hercules and Antzeus, Mr. Litt scorns 
to cite, because it is just possible that 
it may have been fabulous; but he 
does not fail to point out the import- 
ance of the Olympian, Nemean, and 
other games, where prizes were 
awarded and contended for in the 
presence of a whole nation ; and he 
takes care to warn modern nation- 
alities of their folly in not following 
the example of their elders in this 
respect. Strong men, and not heavy 
purses, are a nation’s safeguard. We 
are making our purses heavy, and 
are neglecting our physical strength, 
the result of which will be, that 
when our purses are sutfticiently 
heavy to tempt the cupidity of the 
stranger, and when our bodies are 
sufficiently eniaciated to render out- 
rage and spoliation comparatively 
easy, we shall have the foreigner on 
our shores ; and the laws of the alien 
will become our laws also. Our 
heavy purses will pass away from us, 
and our light bodies will have to 
shiver under a foreign yoke. 

Nay, not only is it a question of ex- 
pediency for our rulers to consider 
and encourage, but Mr. Litt takes 
the subject of wrestling into a far 
higher region. He declares, on the 
authority of the xxxii. chapter of 
Genesis, that Jacob, after passing his 
family over the brook Jabbok, .and 
being left alone, actually wrestled in 
the body with an angel. The encoun- 
ter is not to be explained away by 
any rationalistic refinements, or re- 
duced to a mere allegory; but he 
maintains that it was a corporal 
struggle in the strictest sense of these 
terms—in fact, a bond fide wrestling- 
match-—and asserts that this is “ uni- 
versally admitted.” He a 
fore, it cannot be denied that 
wrestling was. of divine origin, or 
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that a being more than human parti- 
cipated in it. It does not affect his 
argument, he says, that many of the 
commentators have dwelt upon this 
topic asa — as well as a bodily 
struggle. Nay, this, instead of de- 
tracting from the importance of the 
science, adds greatly to its splendour ; 
because an amusement from which 
so many inferences and conclusions 
have been drawn to promote the wel- 
fare of Christianity, cannot be either 
degrading or confined in its opera- 
tions; but, on the contrary, must be 
“noble and scientific.” 

Mr. Litt, after this, indulges in 
heroics, it must be confessed. We 
cannot disguise the fact, however 
wishful we might be to screen him 
from censure. His is not that mild 
enthusiasm of which the famous 
Izaak Walton, and Burton, the Ana- 
tomist of Melancholy, are the undying 
exemplars, but he belongs to that 
class of fiery enthusiasts of whom 
Mr. Isaac Taylor has taken note, 
He says :-—“‘ Here then is an amuse- 
ment peculiarly chosen, not only by - 
one of the best of men, but by one 
better and greater than any man; 
and if to give strength and firmness 
combined with quickness and elasti- 
city to the limbs, discrimination and 
vigour to the body, coolness to the 
head, and | ana age to the mind— 
the whole forming an energetic com- 
bination of the whole power given to 
man! no exercise could have been 
selected tending more to exalt his 
character, and from which such typi- 
cal illustrations could have been de - 


duced for his spiritual advancement.” 
“ Here then,” he proceeds, “‘ we take 
our stand. Advocates for any other 
diversion, be it whatever it may! 
can you produce an origin either so 
ancient or so honourable? Men of 
common sense, what can you objeet 


to it? Poets and lovers, ye who 
deal in heroics, and invoke ideal 
heathen divinities! or ascribe to a 
mere mortal, like yourselves, the epi- 
thet angelic! or even angel itself! 
while any proof you could bring for- 
ward in support of your imaginary 
divinities (or even the propriety of 
using such expressions) would be dis- 
puted—nay, condemned! by thousands 
of well-disposed Christians: in all 
that we have advanced in favour of 
wrestling, none but atheists or hea- 
thens. attempt to confute.” As 
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we are neither atheists nor heathens, Thomas Ford of Egremont, and Wil- 
no refutation must be.expected at liam Richardson of Caldbeck—“ men 
our hands; but we may surely be of no landed property, and probably 
pardoned if our enthusiasm about radicals.” The politician had been 
wrestling, and our belief in its origin thinking only of politics, while his 
are not quite so ardent and thorough fellow travellers had been thinking 
as those of Mr. Litt. only of the great annual wrestling- 
Nevertheless, there can benodoubt match at Carlisle. 
that the wrestling rings of the North For many years, the annual matches 
of England—those of Newcastle-on- were little more than county contests. 
e, Carlisle, and “Flan,” near Every village had its crack wrestler—- 
verston — contribute not a little a man who could throw any other 
towards the development of that man in his parish of his own weight 
manhood, that spirit of fair play, —-who was sent to the great annual 
and that magnificent manifestation of county contest, as the representative 
muscle, for which the mountaineers of his own peculiar district. High 
and the dalesmen both of Cumber- hopes were entertained of him by 
land and Westmoreland are remark- his friends and neighbours, and he 
able. There is no brutality in con- left his native place amid the enthu- 
tests of this kind ; and everything in siastic plaudits and well-wishes of 
the shape of “blacklegism” is care- the dale. He had repeatedly thrown 
fully excluded. Strength,skill,quick- the best men in the village; and, 
ness of eye, mobility of limb and therefore, there was no reason on 
muscle, are the prime requisites for earth why he should not compete for 
a good wrestler. No one, who has the prize in the county ring. Very 
not lived for some time in these nor- frequently, of necessity, these hopes 
thern counties, can form anything were disappointed, and the village 
like an adequate conception of the don—great in his own neighbourhood 
excitement which the great annual —had to succumb to the superior 
wrestling matches create, of the in- strength and skill of more famous 
terest which high and low take in and practised wrestlers. By-and- 
them, and of the eagerness with by, these wrestling matches grew into 
which news of the “condition” of a greater importance, and it became 
popular favourite is listened to, not open to all England to contest for 
y in the cottage and in the “states- prizes--the wrestling, however, to be 
man’s” homestead, but also in the conducted in the Cumberland and 
hall. At market and at fair, far up Westmoreland fashion. Mr. Litt in- 
on the hills, in the ery hut, forms us that, before 1809, wrestling 
and deep down in the valleys, by the was not much cared for at Carlisle, 
lake-side and the river, these matters as it was seldom witnessed, and 
are eagerly discussed. Professor Wil- therefore could not be duly appre- 
son mentions, in one of his papers, ciated. He adds thatit.was probably 
that a political friend of his,astanch owing to this circumstance that there 
Tory, being on his way to visit the was no celebrated wrestler either in 
Professor, a through the Lake the city itself, or within a consider- 
district, and heard of nothing but the able circuit of it. After a time, how- 
coming contest forthe county. Now ever, matters changed in this respect ; 
he had understood that the contest and some of the best wrestlers in 
would lie between Lord Lowther, the Cumberland attended the Carlisle 
sitting member, and Mr. Brougham, ring, to contend, not for the county 
who wished to sit ; but, to his sur- —_ as opposed to Westmoreland, 
prise and consternation, neither of but as East and West Cumberland 
these names was mentioned by any- men--east and west of the county 
body. On the contrary, to his own being the largest scale on which 
— he told his friend when matches were at that time conduct- 
met him at Bowness, on Winder- ed. At this period, the most cele- 
mere, with a downcast and serious brated wrestlers of the West were 
countenance, that Lord Lonsdale Richardson of Caldbeck, and Nichol- 
would certainly be ousted, and that son of Threlkeld; and from the East 
Mr. Brougham would as certainly not came the equally celebrated Rowan- 
pis, Ss et ee ar as pore bere yg lignin gy a 
could learn, between and the Earls (not mc itioned 
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in the e, but a family of that 
name) a Jumwhinton. At that 
time, the spirit of rivalry was strong 
between the eastern and western 
divisions of the county ; wagers were 
laid as to the chances of the respec- 
tive champions of each winning; and 
it was thereforedeemed advisable that 
the best wrestlers on either side 
should not encounter each other until 
the close of the contest. According 
to this arrangement, in wrestling 
through the ring, Nicholson threw 
the eastern heroes successively ; but, 
because of some dispute arising about 
the fall with Rowantree, he threw 
that athlete a second time, and that, 
too, according to our informant, with 
such ease as to convince the ama- 
teurs of his superiority as a -wrest- 
ler. Our informant, however, being 
Mr. Litt, and Mr. Litt being a West 
County man, and therefore likely to 
be strongly prejudiced in a matter 
of this kind, his evidence must be 
taken with all fair allowance. From 
his own confession, it appears that 
the same good fortune did not attend 
Richardson, the other West Cumber- 
land champion; he was thrown by a 
noted wrestler of the name of Harri- 
son; and Harrison was the final op- 
ponent of Nicholson, who, by throw- 
ing him for the prize, was entitled to 
rank higher as a wrestler than any 
other man in the county. 

Proud distinction! mighty achieve- 
ment! for it meant that the wearer 
of this honour—the champion’s belt— 
should not only be received with 
rapturous acclamations in his own 
valley, or his own mountain-side, but 
that at all public gatherings, at mar- 
ket, fair, wedding, or even funeral, he 
should be the cynosure of all eyes— 
the observed of all observers ; that 
the men would regard him with pro- 
found respect, and the women eye 
him with favour; that the young 
lads would look upon him with a sort 
of reverential awe, and the young 
lasses put on their brightest looks at 
his appearing ; that his praises would 
be sexasbled. by toothless old age by 
the comfortable peat-fire, and lisped 
by the sturdy young rustic, whose 
memory was still charged with the 
recollection of pinafores, or “ brats,” 
as they are ed, notwithstanding 
his present advancement to. corduroys 
and brass buttons ;—in short, that he 
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should be respected and honoured as 
a sort of incarnation of that strength, 
skill, and courage, which are still so 
highly valued by the primitive de- 
scendants of the ancient Danish occu- 
pants of this part of the country. 
Westmoreland had its noted wrest- 
lers also ; and ultimately, and especi- 
ally at “ Flan,” the wrestling became 
more universal; until at last, the 
man who had carried off the belt and 
the chief prize at “ Flan,” Carlisle, 
and Newcastle, began to be regarded 
as the champion of England in the 
wrestling-ring. Rioting and brawl- 
ing seldom occurred at any of these 
annual contests, the chief reason 
for this being, that the men who 
met to contend for the prize were, 
for the most part, the sons of re- 
spectable yeomen and farmers, who 
would have felt themselves disgraced, 
and who would have disgraced their 
families and friends had they con- 
sciously done anything disreputable. 
Indeed, us a rule, the utmost good 
humour prevailed, the stalwart com- 
petitors frequently exhibiting sport 
for the amusement of the spectators, 
before the decisive tussle commenced ; 
and accidents were, and still are, of 
very rare occurrence. Among many 
other heroes, whose feats in the wrest- 
ling-ring Mr. Litt delights to honour, 
we find that he dwells with a sort of 
lingering fondness on the name of the 
Reverend Abraham Brown, who had? 
before entering into holy orders, been 
a pupil at Bampton School—the most 
famous seminary, not exactly for 
turning out the best scholars, but, 
certainly, for educating the best wrest- 
lers in the kingdom. We are told 
that, when a very young man, Abra- 
ham Brown acquired great notoriety 
throughout Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland, in that he succeeded in 
winning a silver cup of considerable 
value, at Eamont Bridge,which divides 
Cumberland from Westmoreland, and 
which was, consequently in the very 
centre of the most renowned wrestling 
country in England. It appears that, 
after his establishment at Egremont, 
Mr. Brown had no objection, in the 
spirit of good-fellowship, to oblige 
any man who felt anxious for a trial 
of strength and skill with him ; and 
in these casual contests, it is said that 
he never was vanquished, but alwa; 
came off the victor. “Abraham being 





a@ man of ——_ ——_ —_ 
goodnature,” says Mr. Litt, “ palm- 
ed himself ab thes once, as a friend 
of Parson Brown, on men who, on 
hearing of his celebrity, expressed a 
strong desire to try a fall with him. 
On such occasions,” adds our quaint 
chronicler, “he pretended to be well 
acquainted with the Parson, and 
assured them that, if they could throw 
him easily, they would prove a match 
for Brown when they met with him. 
This, of course, caused a contest ; and 
Master Abraham, after giving them 
full satisfaction, would advise them 
to go home, as he could assure them 
that they were not able to vanquish 
the Parson.” Such was the state of 
society in Cumberland some seventy 
or eighty years ago ; and though par- 
sons no longer enter the wrestling- 
ring to compete for prizes with stal- 
wart yeomen, yet the yeomen and the 
yeomen’s sons continue to keep up 
the practice. 

“Flan” is neither in Cumberland 
nor Westmoreland, but is within a 
few miles of both; and it was here 
that the great match for £200 a-side 
and the champion-belt of England 
was contested for between Jackson 
and Atkinson, some eight or nine years 
ago, and which—contrary to the ex- 

tions of thousands—issued in 
‘avour of the latter. Both men were 
magnificent specimens of brawny hu- 
manity, Jackson standing about six 
feet three inches, while his antago- 
nist, though half an inch shorter, 
brought to the tussle some eighteen 
atone weight of well-developed muscle. 
His t weight and vast strength 
won him the victory on this occasion, 
although he had frequently been com- 
pelled to yield to the superior skill 
and science of Jackson in former 
encounters. Atkinson was trained by 
his brother-in-law, George Donaldson, 
one of the best light-weight wrestlers 
of the time; while Jackson was 
trained by Robley, one of his own 
pils, and who, after vanquishing 
Eomamire, at Brampton— Longmire 
who had, we suppose, gained as many 
belts as Richardson, who had obtained 
240, and whom Professor Wilson de- 
elares to be better entitled than even 
old Howard of Castle Dacre to the 
eognomen of “Belted Will,”’—was 
considered able to throw any man in 
the world, excepting Atkinson and 
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Jackson, of course. Jackson, as we 
have said, was the popular candidate, 
as Robley had given it out that, in 
the course of his training, he had 
almost invariably thrown him, Rob- 
ley, four times out of every five ; and 
some thousands of pounds passed out 
of the pockets of Jackson’s friends, 
in consequence of their unbounded 
confidence in him. Jackson was 
known to be the most splendid wrest- 
ler of his day ; and, as his weight was 
usually sixteen stone, it was generally 
supposed that the greater weight of 
his adversary would, not enable the 
latter to overcome the extraordinary 
skill of the former. Atkinson, how- 
ever, had been advised to trust to his 
weight and strength alone ; and, al- 
though he was by nomeansan unskilful 
wrestler, he acted in accordance with 
this advice, and actually, by main 
strength, forced his powerful and 
dangerous antagonist over his knee. 
Elated by this suecess—for he had not 
often beaten Jackson before —he 
“showed play,” as wrestlers say, and 
had to pay for his temerity, for he 
was “hiped” ina moment by Jack- 
son, and the giant’s eighteen stone of 
bone and muscle came heavily to the 
ground. After this experiment, he 
heeded the advice which had been 
given him, and literally squeezed 
Jackson to the ground in the two suc- 
ceeding rounds; and thus, as the 
match was for the best man out of 
five falls, Atkinson was proclaimed 
the Champion of England. 

In regard to this great contest, at 
which many persons of the highest 
rank were present, it ought to be 
stated, that Jackson was not in good 
“condition,” weighing only fourteen 
and a-half stones, instead of sixteen, 
his usual weight ; and that he gave 
Atkinson every advantage, while the 
latter allowed him none, having good 
cause to be afraid of the prowess of 
his graceful and chivalrous adver- 


a After this contest, both men retired 
from the arena ; Robley left England ; 
and the veteran, Longmire, of Trout- 
beck, Windermere, was generally re- 
ported, as the champion. He had, 
owever, trained a powerful youn 


fellow of about six feetin height, an 

weighing from fourteen to fifteen 
stones, ofthename of Ewebank, whose 
achievements in wrestling very soon 
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won for him golden honours. Some 
four or five years ago, a match was 
made between Longmire, Wright, and 
Hawksworth, of Shap, to wrestle for 
the champion’s belt of England. It 
was generally supposed that any one 
of those three—now that Jackson and 
Atkinson had retired, and Robley had 
left the country—could throw any 
man in England, exclusive of each 
member of the celebrated triumvirate; 
but it remained rather doubtful as to 
which of the three would turn out to 
be the veritable champion, as each 
had thrown the other several times 
on various occasions, and the matter 
had never been brought to a final 
issue. Popular opinion ran in favour 
of Longmire ; and as both Wright and 
Hawksworth made such conditions as 
to disgust the hundred-belted hero of 
Windermere, he retired from the ring, 
and is now reposing on his laurels. 
Hawksworth and Wright gained little 
by this retirement, however. Ewe- 
bank, after wrestling up through 
many a well-contested ring, has fre- 
quently thrown them both ; and, at 
this moment, it is generally supposed 
that he can throw either of them 
whenever he pleases. 

But alas for human fame! The 
victor’s wreath withers almost as fast 
as it is won. . Another, and a still 
younger competitor has entered the 
arena; and Ewebank’s laurels sit 
heavily on his brow. Jamieson, of 
Penrith, troubles Ewebank sorely. 
It is true that his successes with 
a are not so frequent as those 
of Ewebank; and yet, though Ewe- 
bank frequently throws Wright, and 
Jamieson is as frequently thrown by 
the latter, it is no less true that Ewe- 
bank has frequently been compelled 
to succumb to the prowess and skill 
of Jamieson, who is more than his 
equal in height, weight, and strength, 
and nearly his = in skill and 
activity. Still, at “Flan,” many wise- 
acres predicted that Jamieson would 
go down in the third or fourth round, 
and leave Ewebank to contest the 
final falls with Woodend, of Coniston, 
and Scott, of Carlisle; the former 
being a giant of forty-seven, and the 
latter being, perhaps, the most bril- 
liant light-weight wrestler of the pre- 
sent day. Wright was absent from 
“Flan” on the present occasion, 
gaining an easy victory, it was said, at 
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Dumfries ; and, therefore, everybody 
swore by Ewebank. 

We ought to state that, at “Flan,” 
the wrestlers are divided into three 
distinct classes, and the wrestling oc- 
cupies two days. The lowest class is 
that of men who do not weigh more 
than nine and a-half stones. These 
are mostly youths ; but the wrestling 
in this class is often of the highest 
order. Thé second class is that of 
men not weighing more than eleven 
stones; and here Scott, Davidson, 
and Ivison are generally victorious, 
though of these Scott has  car- 
ried away the most prizes, and has 
more than once taken the chief prize, 
as the champion of the year, from 
men of all weights. At the time to 
which we refer, we attended only the 
wrestling for the chief prize and the 
champion’s belt; and as the compe- 
titors, some two hundred in number, 
proceeded to divest themselves of 
their ordinary clothing, and appeared 
in their neat and tight-fitting wrest- 
ling habiliments, we venture to say 
that a finer set of men could not be 
seen anywhere in Europe. To talk 
of our physical degeneracy as a nation 
seemed an absurdity, in the presence 
of such powerful, active, and coura- 
geous young fellows as these, any one 
of whom would have been able to 
hurl any number of any foreign Im- 
perial Guard to the ground with the 
utmost ease. The first round cleared 
off the inexperienced and the un- 
skilful ; and many a village notoriety 
had his honours shorn from his head 
at once, his friends and neighbours 
retiring with the conviction that, 
though he might be a Bayard in his 
own locality—sans peur et sans re- 
proche—yet he was by no meansfitted 
to contend for the prize, open to all 
England, in the wrestling-ring at 
“Flan.” Of course, as one hundred 
men had fallen, only one hundred re- 
mained to compete for the prize, 
among whom we noticed many of the 
nine-and-a-half stone men, some of 
whom had had to contend i 
men weighing half as much more as 
themselves. Scott, in the second 
round, was pitted against another ex- 
cellent wrestler belonging to his own 
class—the light-weights, or eleven- 
stone men—and he threw his an- 
tagonist..in masterly style. In this 
‘round, the veteran, Isaac Woodend, 
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of Coniston—a man who is numbered 
among the winners of the belt and 
prize at “ Flan” —succeeded in “swing- 
ing” a powerful young fellow, who 
carried off the chief prize at Lancas- 
ter last year; but it is asserted by 
certain detractors, that the Lancaster 
wrestling-ring is only a poor one in 
comparison with many others, and 
that most of the best wrestlers were 
absent ou the occasion of Whittam’s 
victory. Be this as it may, “old 
Isaac” put him down without much 
difficulty. In the same round, there 
was a sharp contest between Ewe- 
bank and Pattinson, the latter being 
aman under eleven stones in weight, 
and a capital wrestler. Ewebank en- 
deavoured to “hipe” him, but failed 
in the first attempt, owing to the 
agility of his opponent. His second 
effort, however, proved fatal to the 
hopes of Pattinson, who was thrown 
with the greatest ease by his more 
powerful antagonist. 

These were the most noteworthy 
contests in the second round ; and by 
this time the men had dwindled down 
to one-fourth of the number of the 
original competitors, one hundred and 
fifty men having fallen, and only fifty 
being left to continue the struggle. 
Among the latter were Ewebank and 
Jamieson, of course ; and by this time 
it was generally supposed that the 
final falls would lie with them. It 
sometimes happens, however, that 
the most powerful andskilful wrestler 
has to bite the dust before a less 
powerful, if not a less skilful oppo- 
nent, as was the case at Carlisle, only 
a few days before the match at 
“ Flan,” when Ewebank, being struck 
on the heel by Ivison—a man under 
eleven stones, but a good wrest- 
ler—fell early on in the contest. 
Ivison was still among the standers 
at “Flan,” so also were Scott and 
several other dangerous light-weight 
wrestlers. In the third round, Scott 
threw a man of the nameof Summers, 
a sturdy, powerful fellow, weighing 
nearly fifteen stones, and who, in the 
previous rounds, more by strength 
than by any skill which he display- 
ed, had succeeded in overthrowing 
his adversaries. The moment these 
wrestlers were in “ holds,” it was ob- 
vious that the heavier man had no 
chance whatever against his skilled 
opponent, who spun him round, de- 
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spite his greater weight, struck his 
heel, and brought him down with 
apparent ease. 

Woodend was too prudent to try a 
fall with Ewebank, and submitted. 
Ivison still continued to prove vic- 
torious, throwing Ashburner, of UI- 
verston, in the same manner as Scott 
had thrown Summers in the previous 
round, namely, by swinging him, and 
then striking his heel. In the next 
round, Davidson, a very brilliant 
light-weight wrestler—thought by 
some to be fully equal to Scott—had 
to succumb to the vastly superior 
strength of Jamieson, and io 
had the misfortune to be pitted against 
Ewebank. After his unexpected vic- 
tory over the latter at Carlisle, 
Ivison was foolish enough to brag 
of his achievement, and to give it 
forth as his opinion that he could 
throw the great heavy-weight wrestler 
atany time. We observed that Ewe- 
bank went to this contest with a grim 
resolve. He allowed his antagonist 
to get the best hold he could, and 
then instantly seized him in his tre- 
mendous grasp, drew him up, and 
threw him from his breast as though 
he had been a child—the heaviness 
of the fall being, as we suppose, in- 
tended as a lesson to the less power- 
ful man not to indulge in vain boast- 
ing for the future. After a few more 
falis, the only men left standing were 
Ewebank, Jamieson, and Scott. The 
excitement was, by this time, very 
great; and many of Scott's friends 
expressed aloud their hopes that, 
when the lots were drawn as to which 
should be “odd man,” he might be 
the favourite of the Fates, so as to 
secure a second place, at least, in the 
“all-weight” contest at “Flan.” He 
was not so favoured, however, as he 
and Ewebank had to enter the ring, 
while Jamieson was “ odd man.” 

The struggle between Ewebank 
and Scott was sharp, but brief, the 
latter evidently doing all he could to 
stand against the vastly superior 
strength of his opponent ; but in-vain. 
He was taken from the outside, and 
dropped gently and scientificaily to 
the ground—just such a “ fall” as his 
great skill merited at the hands of 
such a wrestler as Ewebank. 

And now came the final conflict of 
all—between Ewebank and Jamieson 
—the contest which was to decide 
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who was to carry off the champion’s 
belt from “Flan,” for this year. 
Although it was known that Jamieson 
had thrown Ewebank twice out of 
three times shortly before—a test 
universally adopted in the North in 
respect to the two last standers—yet 
it was widely supposed that the re- 
sult of that match was quite excep- 
tional, and that Jamieson would be 
compelled to go down before the 
greater skill and greater experience of 
Ewebank. Nevertheless, the moment 
that the men were in “holds,” the 
intensest anxiety was manifested by 
the spectators. Not a word was ut- 
tered. Men, long used to spectacles 
of this character, seemed to hush 
their very breath, as they watched 
the movements of the two strong 
men, whose every muscle seemed to 
writhe and throb in the fierce en- 
counter. At last, after a brief but 
most arduous struggle, Jamieson suc- 
ceeded in gathering his man up, and 
throwing him off the chest. For the 


first time that day, Ewebank had the 
humiliation of going to the ground. 
Nevertheless, his friends did not de- 
spair ; and in the second round they 


had good reason for the revival of 
their hopes, as their favourite, by 
practising a clever dodge, succeeded 
in throwing Jamieson easily. In the 
third and final fall, which proved to 
be the fatal one for the pretensions 
of Ewebank for this year at “ Flan,” 
Jamieson gathered him up, and car- 
ried him several yards; and it was 
then thought that Ewebank’schances 
of victory were at anend. And yet, 
as he was being thus carried by his 
tremendously powerful opponent, his 
look was calm, and even triumphant. 
Jamieson tried once more to hurl 
him from the chest, but failed ; and 
the moment that Ewebank’s foot 
touched the ground, a fierce struggle, 
which lasted only a few seconds, en- 
sued. Both men went to the ground; 
but Jamieson being uppermost, was 
declared the victor, much to the con- 
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sternation of the friends and sup- 
porters of Ewebank, who had all 
along supposed that he was nearly 
the equal in strength, and greatly su- 
perior in skill, to his now triumphant 
adversary. Itis only fair to add that, 
a week or two afterwards, Ewebank 
fully justified the opinion which had 
beer formed of him, at the contest at 
the Ferry, on Windermere, when both 
men, after throwing all competitors, 
cameonce more into collision, tostrug- 
gle for the prize, and when Ewebank 
gained the first and the third falls, 
and won the belt in consequence. A 
private match was immediately made 
between the two men, and Ewebank 
threw his antagonist twice in suc- 
cession; and thus, by throwing 
Jamieson four out of five falls, he 
regained the confidence of his friends. 
As we have previously said, no one 
who has not lived in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, and mingled fa- 
miliarly with all classes of the peo- 
ple, can have any proper idea of the 
importance which is attached to these 
great contests, or of the excitement 
which they produce in the remotest 
hamlets, and the most out-of-the-way 
homesteads. Thousands of ruddy and 
stalwart dalesmen and mountaineers 
troop down to them, dressed in their 
holiday attire, and go away rejoicing 
in the success of the victor, or la- 
menting the fate of their favourite, 
and anticipating better fortune for 
the future ; and surely these simple 
and manly pastimes of a fine race of 
men need not excite the fears of the 
moralist. The bad passions are rarely, 
if ever, brought into play ; and gener- 
ous emulation, skill, magnificent de- 
velopment of muscle, courage, and 
that general manliness which have so 
long characterized the British race, 
and which have won for us the re- 
spect of our continental neighbours, 
are elicited, in an eminent degree, by 
the old-fashioned wrestling matches 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland, 





A Couple of Indian Recollections. 


THE KING OF THULE: FROM GOETHE. 


Once reigned a king of Thul, 
Till death so true and brave, 
To whom his sweetheart duly, 


A gold cup, dying, 


gave. 


Her gift in silence taking, 
At every feast he drain’d: 

Though the wine old memories waking, 
His tears incessant rain’d. 


At last in the death-chill pining, 
His riches he counted o'er ; 

The whole to his heir consigning, 
Save the one dear pledge of yore. 


In the hall of his grandsires’ castle, 
High-perched by the sounding sea, 
With many a knightly vassal, 
To share in the festal glee— 


Up rose the time-bow’d toper : 

He drinks—how the wan cheeks glow ! 
Then hurls the lov’d goblet over, 

A prize for the floods below. 


As he watches it glance and glimmer, 
Till lost in the closing main, 

His eyes grow dimmer and dimmer :— 
He never drank again. 





A COUPLE OF INDIAN RECOLLECTIONS. 


A FORCED NIGHT MARCH. 


Tax country we had to pass through 
was infested with Bheels, a race at 
that period in an almost primitive 
state of barbarity, both as regards 
the use of garments and of warlike 
weapons ; the latter being confined 
to bows and arrows (sometimes poi- 
soned), with which, however, they 
displayed great dexterity, and from 
their strongholds and hiding-places 
inflicted oftentimes serious injuries 
upon our troops, and were always a 
source of annoyance, retarding in 
many ways the progress of the line of 
march. These people oiled themselves 
all over, rendering themselves as slip- 
pery as eels, so that it was next to 
impossible to retain a prisoner with 
however firm a grip.you held him. 


The reveille sounded at two, A.M., 
on that eventful morning. It was 
pitch dark as yet, but with the as- 
sistance of the flaring torches used in 
India, the plain heretofore speckled 
with white tents, and animated by 
bustling human beings, relapsed into 
its pristine silence and desolation. 
The baggage tents and commissariat 
eeaned been loaded ; the indis- 

ensable hot coffee partaken off, the 

orses well currycombed, brushed, fed, 
and watered ; the saddles and bridles 
adjusted ; cigars or pipes lit, and the 
word was given to mount. Then to 
the exhilarating notes of the regi- 
niental band we marched into appa- 
rently impenetrable darkness, until 
at _ the daylight dawned aroun 
us, and we oat quicken our pace 
into a smart trot, which was an agree- 
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able change from the funeral-like 
pace which we had been pursuing, 
the more so as the morning wind was 
exceedingly bleak and keen, and our- 
selves and our horses perfectly satu- 
rated with the heavy night-dew. In 
our rear, as was always the practice 
in those times, came a troop of horse 
artillery, with two field-pieces, and 
their tumbrels of ammunition, &c., &. 
The day’s march passed without 
let or hindrance of any kind, and was 
exceedingly hot and monotonous ; 
we called the usual halts for re- 
freshment, rest, and shade, and suf- 
fered the usual amount of thirst, 
always to be endured in the Goojerat 
and Marwah provinces during the hot 
weather. Many wells of water we 
certainly did pass, but we knew well 
that the foul fiends of enemies with 
whom we had to deal had poisoned 
themall witharsenic. Thesun wasjust 
setting in the west when we reached 
the foot of the Ghauts, and com- 
menced our ascent up the rather stee 
and particularly narrow pass whic 
was hedged in on either side with a 
dense jungle of prickly pears, bam- 
boos, rattans, brambles, and stunted 
banian trees. Here and there, on 
some more elevated spot, a tuft of 
cocoa-nut trees, or the tall peaks of 
some distant blue mountain, added 
variety to the. wild beauty of the 
scenery. Birds of rare and brilliant 
plumage flitted about in all directions, 
and the shrill scream of the peacock 
was answered by the partridge’s cry 
or the inquisitive note of the bird 
called the“ Who-are-you.” Antelopes 
and hares darted across the road, and 
we could hear the wild boar snorting 
and rustling amongst the thick brush- 
wood on eitherside. We had trouble 
enough, however, to hasten on our 
march, and to get the guns forward, 
so as to reach the table-land on the 
summit of the Ghaut, if possible, be- 
fore the impenetrable kness of 
night must, of necessity, materially 
impede our progress; for we knew 
full well that the Bheels were swarm- 
ing on either side of us, hid from 
view, amidst prickly-pear fastnesses, 
— only to and prepared by them- 


ves. 

We might have been, perhaps, an 
hour or so ascending this steep pass, 
and the dusk of evening was rapidly 

ing into total darkness, when of 
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a sudden there arose around us and 
before us and behind us a dense 
smoke, which must soon have suffo- 
cated men and horses but for the 
rovidential circumstance of there 
louie at the time a very stron 
bleak land-wind from our rear, whic 
carried off the smoke in dense vo- 
lumes right ahead. When night had 
fairly set in, there shot up lurid 
flames of fire, lighting up everything 
around us as clear as daylight for 
miles in every direction. This under 
ordinary circumstances might have 
been rather favourable than other- 
wise, for the expedition of our march ; 
but it was the signal for the Bheels 
to commence their onslaught, and 
perfect showers of arrows came flying 
in amongst us, grievously wounding 
men and horses, and adding consider- 
ably to the confusion and trouble of 
the moment. Our commanding officer 
was, however, a cool-headed soldier ; 
before giving any command he ma- 
turely weighed, not only its imme- 
diate effect, but its subsequent re- 
sults, and all the men had confidence 
in him, which was a great thing in 
such a moment of jeopardy. The 
bugle sounded the call to dismount, 
and by this measure the men were to 
a great extent protected from the 
harassing attack of the Bheels. But 
not all, however. The poor sergeant- 
major of the troop, whilst with wide 
open mouth bawling out some direc- 
tions to the men, for the roar of the 
fire around was great, received an 
arrow in it, which passed through the 
back of hisneck, and he fell dead onthe 
spot. The horses themselves became 
ungovernable, and were compelled to 
be blindfolded, whilst some of them 
seemed utterly paralyzed with fear, 
and with the greatest difficulty co 
be made to move at all. 

Meanwhile our greatest anxiety 
was excited by the imminent danger 
arising from the showers of sparks 
that kept falling upon the tumbrels 
and ammunition waggons. We got 
them to the front by the aid of as 
many horses as ool be lashed to 
the carriages by means of ropes and 
other contrivances, and then leaving 
them there, returned the horses to 
their proper ranks, every six horses 
to the care of one trooper. The 
whole of the rest of the force found 
ample and fatiguing occupation in 
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watching and putting out the sparks 
as they fell, or in helping the gun- 
carriages forward by literally putting 
their shoulders to the wheel. 

No effort of mine could convey even 
the feeblest notion of the confusion, 
the uproar, and the horrors of that 
dreadful night. Amidst the crack- 
ling and roaring of the flames, the 
crash of falling trees, the screams of 
frightened monkeys, the howling of 
jackals and other wild beasts, the 
startled cry of the peacock ; amidst 
myriads of birds and bats fluttering 
around us, and antelopes and hares 
bounding and racing across the road 
and getting entangled amongst the 
men’s feet ; amidst pitiless showers of 
arrows from a dastardly foe, who full 
well knew, that in fair and open com- 
bat not ten in a hundred of them 
dared to face one amongst us; we 
hustled, and tussled, and pulled, and 
pushed, endeavouring, as speedily as 
we:could, to disentangle ourselves 
from the trap we had been caught in, 
and get ahead of our persecutors, by 
reaching the summit of the hill. 

As may be readily conceived, in 
such a dilemma but few of us had our 
senses about us properly ; we were 

nite distracted by the hundred dif- 
erent causes of excitement around us, 
which kept the mind too much occu- 
pied to fix itself on any one particular 
subject. Such, unfortunately, was 
peculiarly the case with the driver of 
the gun-carriage which led the van. 
In addition to all other causes, he 
was more exposed than the majority 
as'a target for the arrows of the 
Bheels, and he felt that he was sit- 
ting, as it were, upon a mine, which 
might, at any instant, be ignited by 
some stray spark, and blow him, 
horses, gun, and all, into atoms. That 
was why, poor fellow, he drove straight 
inito a well by the road-side—such as 
were to be met with at every half 
mile—and into which irresistibly 
plunged horses, rider, and all, drag- 
ging the gun after them, with almost 
every soul that was aiding or assist- 
ing its upward progress ; not one 
amongst whom ever came out of that 
well alive. 

A dreadful yell of terror and de- 
spair—such as sometimes methinks I 
still hear, and which freezes the very 
blood in my veins—first warned us, 
who were in the rear, of the mishap. 
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We imagined that the vanguard had 
suddenly come up with the main body 
of the Pindarees, but were soon un- 
deceived. Closing in round about the 
fatal well, every available hand was 
set to work to get out the gun again 
—an operation of many hours of 
fatiguing labour, during which many 
of our brave comrades fell under the 
arrows of the Bheels. It was day- 
light when the gun was once more 
righted. The fire had burnt out in the 
distance ; the Bheels had fied to their 
hidden recesses. We shovelled earth 
over the crushed inaniirate forms of 
our poor comrades, till we filled the 
well and piled it over, and fixing 
thereon a rough wooden cross, to 
mark the spot, pursued our mournful 
march. 


A MARCH THROUGH AN ENEMY'S COUNTRY. 


Ir was during the height of these 
Bheel troubles in India that the in- 
cident I am about to relate occurred. 
My regiment—the Light Cavalry 
—had been ordered up into Goojerat, 
and we had not long been stationed at 
Kasara, up the Gulf of Cambay, when 
we got the line of march again, and 
started in pursuit of some gangs of 
those Bheel rascals, who had been | 
committing the greatest atrocities 

amongst the inhabitants in the Gooje- 
rat district. Things went on pretty 
much as usual ; we never can get 
sight of those fellows, or scent of their 
whereabouts, and the monotony was 
getting wearisome, when one fine day 
it was changed for an excitement, 
the nature of which was, to me, at 
least, far from what I had been look- 
ing out for, and, certainly, anything 
but of an agreeable kind. You must 
know that I was on the staff, and had 
charge of all the commissariat stores, 
&ec. ; all the camels, and other beasts 
of burthen, were under my charge, 
and it was my duty to see that they 
were properly cared for, and to super- 
intend the loading and unloading 
part of the business. The head camel- 
driver—the Bara Makem—(was, as it 
were, my aide-de-camp), and all the 
rest, including camp-followers, &c., 
constituted the force I commanded ; 
a enueas lot, I can tell you, 
and not a very valiant one either, 


although there were some very fine 
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fellows amongst them, chiefest of 
whom was the head camel-driver. I 
believe that man would have never 
deserted me under any circumstances 
of danger ; but I am inclined to think 
that all the rest would have given me 
what is roughly termed, leg-bail— 
they would, most assuredly, have 
bolted to a man. The very mention 
of a Bheel would have scared them 
into fits, and the sight of one made 
them shake—I was going to say, in 
their shoes, but they wore nothing 
but a queer sort of sandals. 

On the line of march it was our 
duty to strike tents, and load and be 
off some few hours before the main 
body of the troops, so as to reach the 
camping-ground before the regiment 
did, and get the tents pitched and 
everything ready against the arrival 
of the worn-out men and officers. 
The slow pace of the camels necessi- 
tated this arrangement, although I 
can assure you it was no pleasant 
thing to have to turn out at two 
o'clock of a pitch-dark night, after 
barely a wink of sleep, owing to heat 
aud mosquitoes, and then, by torch- 
light, set to work, striking the tents, 
and so forth, to then start away 
into a dense blackness, so intense 
sometimes, that you could hardly see 
your horse’s ears distinctly, much less 
the track you had-to pursue. My only 
solace used to be a good strong cup 
of coffee and a bundle of Trichinopoly 
cheroots. I knew that our guides 
could go the way blindfold. There 
was, moreover, no fear of being at- 
tacked by Bheels, for we had reliable 
scouts out in every direction, and 
these brought us information nightly 
that the coast was quite clear. So 
we started away on our march some- 
where about a quarter to three, a.M., 
the first of the four consecutive days 
of adventure. 

The first day’s march was very long 
and wearisome. The heat was almost 
intolerable, and not a drop of water 
was to be found during the whole dis- 
tance, untii we reached thelittlestream 
where we were to encamp for the 
night. The small supply we had car- 
ried with us was insufficient to slake 
our thirst, and had been exhausted 
for hours and hours before we reached 
our journey’s end. Never before or 
afterwards in my whole life—and I 
have seen much in many parts of the 
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world—did I suffer such agonies as I 
endured that day. My tongue was 
shrivelled up and dry as a cinder, and 
the roof of my mouth felt like frizzled- 
up parchment. My eyes seemed, posi- 
tively, to be starting from their sock- 
ets ; and sometimes I felt as though 
my reason was deserting me. Oh! 
how i urged on my wearied charger 
when I first caught sight of the deli- 
cious little purling, cool stream, as it 

littered in the evening sunlight, 
on in a little verdant plain, sur- 
rounded by a dense jungle, and what 
in India is called tiger-grass—tall 
rushes, sometimes growing higher than 
a tall man. We had no sooner ar- 
rived than I dismounted, and seized 
upon 7 tin water bottle, and rushed 
with all the desperation of madden- 
ing thirst to the river-side. I was 
just in the very act of stooping to 
fill the tin pot, when my eyes, as if 
* magnetic influence, lighted on an 
object exactly on the opposite side 
of the river—a sight which curdled 
the blood in my veins, and made 
me start up again, with electric agili- 
ty, and fly towards the camp again 
as fast as my legs would carry me: 
Fear lends wings ; and I hardly think 
my feet could have touched the ground 
as I scoured back again to the camel- 
drivers. On the opposite bank, just 
in the act of awakening from a pro- 
found sleep, a huge royal tiger, his 
claws distended as he stretched him- 
self, and his fearful fangs visible in 
his capacious pn as he yawned 
lazily and half unclosed his cruel, 
glaring eyes. Iam — sure that 

e must have caught sight of me, 
short as was the interval ; but I hada 
fair start,even though he had pursued 
me, although I am assured that in 
the terror of that moment my fevered 
imagination pictured the brute close 
upon my trail, and I could almost 
fancy that I felt his warm and loath- 
some breath, and his sharp, unpityin 
fangs and claws in the very act o 
seizing. 

There had been, however, another 
object to divert the tiger’s attention 
from myself. A hapless native wood- 
cutter, returning from his day’s labour 
in the jungle, with a bundle of fag- 

ots upon his head, unwarily emerged 
rom the jungle on the same side of 
the river as the tiger, at the same 
moment, apparently, that I plunged 
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into the thicket on the opposite side. 
I had barely reached my party when 
we heard the poor creature’s dreadful 
ells and shrieks for assistance, which, 

owever, were rapidly stified. In 
another minute we had armed our- 
selves, and were running towards the 
spot whence these heart-rending 
screams proceeded. But before we 
were half way there they had ceased 
entirely ; and as we got nearer the 
spot we could distinctly hear the 
hungry monster crunching the dead 
man’s bones. Our appearance causec 
the tiger to decamp into the densest 
i of the jungle, carrying away with 

im what remained of the unhappy 
woodcutter, which he flung over his 
back with the same facility with 







Waar Is PiscicuLTure? is a ques- 
tion that is frequently asked, but 
which only a very few persons can an- 
swer. Pisciculture may be briefly 
described as the art of fecundating 
and hatching fish eggs, and of nurs- 
ing young fish in a protected place 
till they are of an age to “do” for 
themselves. In its present principles 
Pisciculture is of comparatively recent 
origin. Long ago, however, in the 
gastronomic ages of ancient Italy, the 
art of breeding and fattening fish was 
well understood. In fact, the art is 
so simple as to excite our wonder at 
its having fallen into abeyance. At 
thedeath of Lucullus he had on hand 
a stock of different kinds of fish valued 
at £25,900. Many of the luxurious 
Italians, imitating Sergius Orata, who 
carried on an extensive business in 
oyster culture, expended fabulous 
sums of money on their fish ponds, 
and were enabled, by means of their 
extravagance, to achieve extraor- 
dinary results in imparting peculiar 
flavours to the fish aveneae br their 
tables. The Chinese are adepts in 
fish culture, which has been carried 
on in China for ages; they have a 
large stock of fish, particularly of the 
fresh-water varieties, and the extent 
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which a strong man would an empty 
sack . 


When the regiment came up, des- 
pite fatigue, hunger, and thirst, we 
determined upon getting up a chase- 
battue to revenge the poor woodcut- 
ter’s death. The night areas to 
be a fine, moonlight one, and we went 
out a strong, well-armed body in 
every respect. It was many long 
hours, however, before we came upon 
the track ; but at last we did, and a 
volley soon gave the murderous brute 
his quietus. It proved to be a full- 
grown royal tiger; and as I gazed 
upon its prostrate carcase, my heart 
throbbed with gratitude for so provi- 
dential an escape from so cruel a 
death. 





of their water territory enables them 
to make fish one of their staple foods. 

The modern phase of Pisciculture 
does not lie, however, in imparting 
fanciful flavours to the fish, although 
that might easily enough be accom- 
plished, for the fiavour of fish is alto- 
gether dependent on their food, but 
has developed itself on the Continent 
in the replenishing of the exhausted 
rivers of France, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain with salmon, trout, or other 
kinds of fish. 

The present idea of Pisciculture, as 
a branch of commerce, is due to the 
shrewdness of a simple French 
peasant, who gained his livelihood by 
catching fish in the streams of La 
Bressein the Vosges. He was a think- 
ing man, although a poor one, and it 
had long puzzled him to understand 
how animals, yielding such an abund- 
ant supply of eggs should, by any 
amount of fishing, ever become scarce. 
He knew well that a female fish was 
provided with tens of thousands of 
eggs, and he could not well see how, 
in the face of this fact, the rivers of 
La Bresse should be soscantily peopled 
with the finny tribes. Nor was the 
scarcity of fish confined to his own 
district ; the rivers of France gene- 
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rally had become impoverished, and, 
as in all Catholic countries, fish is a 
prime necessary of life, the want was 
greatly felt. Joseph Remy was the 
man who first found out what was 
wrong with the French streams, and 
especially with the fish supplies of his 
native rivers—and, better than that, 
he discovered a remedy. He ascer- 
tained that the scarcity of fish was 
caused by the immense number of 
eggs that never came to life, the enor- 
mous quantity of young fish that were 
destroyed by enemies of one kind or 
another, and the “fishing up” of all 
that was left, in many instances be- 
fore they had time to breed, at any 
rate or at all events, without any care 
being taken to leave a proper breeding 
stock in the rivers, so that the result 
became inevitable. 

Remy, by means of a few simple 
experiments, demonstrated to his own 
satisfaction that the water, like the 
land, could be cultivated, and illimi- 
table supplies of fish food be provided 
at a comparatively small outlay. 
Knowing that the fecundation of the 
eggs was an external act, his remedy 
was to protect the ova till it reached 
the sng of life, and then to feed and 
nurse the fish till they were able to 
provide for themselves. Along with 
a coadjutor, he demonstrated the 
feasibility of his plan to the authori- 
ties, so that at an early stage of its 
progress Remy was rewarded for his 
discovery, and Pisciculture was taken 
under the protecting wing of the 
French Government and its success 
thereby ensured. It is only right to 
say, however, that previous to Remy’s 
experiments the art of hatching fish 
eggs under protection, had been tried, 
and successfully tried, in Scotland by 
Messrs. Shaw and Young, for the pur- 
pose of solving a problem connected 
with the natural history of the 
salmon. 

The problem to be solved was, 
whether the well-known little fish 
called indiscriminately parr and sam- 
let, were the young of the truesalmon. 
Mr. Shaw, a forester in the employ- 
ment of the Duke of Buccleugh, at 
one of his seats in Dumfriesshire, fell 
upon the plan of gathering the eggs 
of the fish from the salmon beds, and 
of nursing them into life in a place 
where they could not escape, till they 
had either proved, by their change 


into smolts that they were young 
salmon, or by remaining stationary, 
that they were parr. Mr. Shaw was 
quite successful ; and to place the 
fact beyond cavil or question, he re- 
peated his experiment, taking care to 
use eggs expressly exuded from the 
fish in the presence of witnesses, and 
again the young ones became smolts, 
thus proving beyond a doubt that 
yer were young salmon. A Mr. 
oung, of Inverness-shire, a practical 
fisherman, had arrived, through a 
series of similar experiments, at the 
same conclusion as Mr. Shaw, so that 
no reasonable person could longer 
doubt the fact that parr were the 
ae of salmo salar in the first stage: 
he same careful experimenters like- 
wise discovered a curious fact con- 
nected with the growth of these fish 
—a fact which was afterwards corro- 
borated at Stormontfield, viz., that 
one-half of the salmon fry become 
smolts, and migrate to the sea at the 
expiry of twelve months from the 
period of their being hatched, and 
that the other half do not take on that 
change till they are two years of age. 
This is a curious fact, but not more so 
than other circumstances connected 
with the growth of the salmon ; there 
is the migratory instinct of that fish, 
for instance, its constant changing 
from the river to the sea, and from 
salt to fresh water. Its rapidity of 
growth is another of the wonders con- 
nected with its life. In the course of 
a few weeks after its departure to the 
sea it returns a comparative giant—a 
grilse of four or five pounds—grown 
in that short period from a smolt of 
an ounce in weight, and while yet its 
tiny brothers and sisters are disport- 
ing themselves in their native stream 
as Ren ! ‘ 
f course, the discovery of Messrs. 
Shaw and Young only settled a point 
in natural history. They had no 
thought of their discoveries being 
made subservient to a branch of fish 
commerce, as a means of re-populat- 
ing thestreams of their native country. 
It was left for the French people to 
detect and prosecute the commercial 
advantages of Pisciculture. 

The artificial mode of fish breedin 
was soon extended over the chié 
rivers of France, and in many cases 
little fortunes were achieved by intel- 
ligent farmers who appreciated the 
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eystem, and had a pond or stream on 
which they could conduct their ex- 
periments in safety. Nor did the art 
remain long confined to France; in a 
short time the fame of the new mode 
of fish culture extended to the banks 
of the Danube, and the famous salmon 
of that poetic stream were soon 
brought under the operation of Pisci- 
culture. This fish attains a gigantic 
size, having been known to attain to 
a weight of 240 lbs., and its flesh, 
which is very whiteand of fine flavour, 
is never i the public market at 
Munich under the price of one shil- 
ling and three pence a pound. It has 
been bred in great numbers by means 
of the artificial spawning system, 
and grows at about the rate of 
four pounds weight per annum. It 
might be advantageously introduced 
into those rivers of Britain or Ire- 
Jand which at present are without 


mon. 

The Piscicultural system has cul- 
minated in France, chiefly under the 
direction of Professor Coste, in the 
erection of a great establishment at 
Huningue, near Basle, for the collec- 
tion and distribution of fish eggs. 
Unlike the breeding ponds at Stor- 


montfield, very few of the eggs are 
hatched there, nor are the fish caught 
for the purpose of having their eggs 
exuded from them. The plan adopted 
is to employ persons to collect the 
at a small fixed sum per 1,000 ; 
ese are retained, and carefully 
attended till they reach a certain 
stage, after which they can be trans- 
ported, nicely packed in wet moss, to 
any distance. This fish nursery at 
Huningue occupies a space of seventy 
acres of ground, through which flows 
the y littlestream of L’ Augraben, 
which is useful in feeding the egg 
trays with fresh water. All kinds of 
commodious offices have been erected, 
and in the centre of the grounds there 
is a pavilion, where experiments re- 
uiring particular care areattended to. 
The eggs are kept on trays furnished 
with glass bars, and these again are 
deposited in shallow cisterns, a tap 
regulating the flow of water in eac 
= of trays. About two francs are 
paid for each thousand eggs, and 
many millions of fecundated ova are 
annually through this estab- 
lishment. The total cost of the build- 
ings has been under £11,000, and the 
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annual expenses are a little over 
£2,000. 

Attempts have been made by Pro- 
fessor Coste to operate upon sea fish, 
particularly soles, plaice, and others 
of the flat fish, and with some 
success, although, so far as we are 
aware, no detailed accounts of what 
has been done have been published. 
In the gigantic aquarium in the Bois 
de Boulogne, experiments connected 
with the breeding and metamorphosis 
of crustacese are now being con- 
ducted, and quantities of the gigantic 
lobsters and crabs of America have 
also been brought into France, with 
a view to their being acclimatized on 
the French coasts. In fact, in con- 
nexion with this department of 
French industry no expense is being 
spared—the rivers and seas of China 
being made to contribute their stores 
for the benefit of our friends across 
the Channel. 

Oyster culture is a branch of Pisci- 
culture well entitled to separate con- 
sideration ; but we may just state, 
en passant, that the French oyster 
fisheries have also been greatly im- 
proved under the auspices of M. 
Coste ; old beds have been renovated, 
and new ones of great extent laid 
down. There has always been a 
large demand for oysters in Paris and 
other French cities, and the anxiety 
to meet this demand led the fisher- 
men to over-dredge, and so ultimately 
to ruin the banks. The only remedy 
for this state of matters was to la 
down a fresh supply of breeding stoc 
in the old beds, and to adopt such 

recautions as could save the spat 
rom being lost for want of a hold- 
ing-on place ; the seed of the oyster 
must have a place to cling to in order 
to promote its growth, or it becomes 
lost for ever. Stakes were, therefore, 
driven into the water and intertwined 
with branches, in order to intercept 
the spat. This plan was found to 
eminently successful, immense quan- 
tities of marketable oysters being, in 
time, the result. Indeed, so easily 
can these oyster-beds be formed, by 
means of a deposit of builders’ rub- 
bish, or by means of stakes driven 
into the sea, between high and low 
water, that a considerable number of 
people on the coasts of Normandy 
and Brittany have entered into the 
plan of oyster culture with great zeal, 
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and are already reaping a bountiful 
harvest of this delicious mollusk, and 
thereby obtaining a good profit for 
theiy expenditure in capital and la- 
bour ; and there is no reason why the 
shores of the three Kingdoms might 
not be cultivated in a similar way. 
Long before the days of Joseph 
Remy, however—in fact, three cen- 
turies ago—there was going on briskly 
in Italy what we may term an eel 
manufactory, where immense quan- 
tities of fish were annually grown to 
supply lenten fare for the faithful of 
that country. Commachio ‘still flou- 
rishes, and is alike curious for a par- 
ticular industry and for the primitive 
people who carry it on. On turning 
to a gazetteer or geographical diction- 
ary, we can find little account of this 
— beyond the bare record of its 
ing a fishing town, and having a 
salt manufactory. Such a descrip- 
tion, however, conveys no idea to the 
reader of what the place really is, or 
of the laws by which it is governed, 
or the quaint people who inhabit it. 
The principal island of Commachio is 
situated in the centre of the immense 
lagoon which lies at the mouth of the 


River Po, and is shut out from the 
Adriatic by a series of strong mud 


banks. The extent of this shallow 
lake—it is from three to six feet deep 
—-is equal to a great many thousand 
acres, as it is fully 140 miles in cir- 
cumference. The principal fish bred 
there is, as we have said, the eel ; an 
anima! which has frequently been the 
subject of romance and speculation. 
At Commachio the natural history of 
the eel can be studied to advantage, 
and all the fancies connected with its 

rowth,—including that grandest 
ancy of all, which, as children, we 
have all so devoutly believed in, viz., 
that a hair from a horse’s tail will, if 
long enough waited for, become an 
eel—can be at once exploded. In- 
deed, there can be no doubt that this 
fish, like all others, is generated just 
in the usual way. But it is curious 
enough that whilst the salmon spawn 
in fresh water, and go down to the 
sea to live, the eel spawns in the sea, 
and desires to live in fresh or brackish 
water. It is this fact that has made 
Commachio ; the fishery there has 
been founded on the migratory habit 
of the eel ; and what was once a large 
marsh has been so taken advantage 
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of and re-modelled as to admit of 
being converted into a great focus of 
industry. It would require a plan, 
however, to convey accurately to the 
reader an idea of the sveenien of 
sluices and canals which have been 
contrived to admit the fish from the 
sea, and conduct them to the various 
divisions of the lagoon : they are very 
ingenious, and suitable for their vari- 
ous purposes. 

At the proper season for the ascent 
of the young eels the gates are opened, 
when countless millions of the small 
thread-like creatures are seen pushing 
their way from the sea into the lagoon. 
In due time these become the prey of 
the fishermen ; having been, of course, 
allowed to grow and fatten ; and for 
the purpose of feeding them other 
kinds of fish are provided, such as the 
aquadelle, The population of Com- 
machio, amounting to about 7,000, 
are all devout Roman Catholics ; and 
many of the ceremonies incidental to 
the conduct of the fishery are of a 
religious nature—thus, at the begin- 
ning of the annual harvest the fisher- 
men will be found kneeling before 
their altars, praying for Divine assist- 
ance, through the medium of their 

atron saint. Stormy nights are se- 
ected for the purpose of taking the 
great hauls of eels, which constitute 
the harvest of the community ; and 
the waters of the Adriatic having 
been let into the lagoon, the fish rise 
from the mud, eager to migrate to the 
sea, and on these occasions, by means 
of simple machinery, they are-easil 
a in ee aos rs whi 
they naturally make for on being 
alarmed. When a capture is made in 
any particular district of 48,000 lb. of 
fish in one night—it is during the 
night time that the fishery is prose- 
cuted—a cannon is fired to announce 
to all the glad tidings, and next day 
there is held a feast, at which the 
Farmer-General, and all the higher 
classes of the town, including the 
Bishop, attend and make merry, 
tempering their mirth, however, with 
prayer and thanksgiving. Like all 
other fishing communities, whether 
at Banff or Bayonne, the people of 
Commachio are superstitious, and 
believe in omens and signs; but 
they are simple in their tastes, and, 


consequently, frugal in their habits ; 
oF ae ladies are eminently hand- 
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some. The fishermen live in a bar- 
rack, and observe something like 
mili discipline ; their staple food 
being fish, and each man has an al- 
lowance of a pound and .a-half of 
cooked eels per diem. This indus- 
trial colony is quite isolated from the 
world, a is seldom visited except 
by the curious, who come to observe so 
fine a specimen of hydraulic engineer- 
ing, and to study the statistics of fish 
capture. 

A few words on the pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, of this place may 
now be useful—for the grand ques- 
tion in a practical matter of any kind 
in the present day is simply, will it 
pay? It is not exactly known what 
weight of fish the lagoon of Com- 
machio is capable of yielding per an- 
num, as great quantities are stolen, 
and a great number of the best fishes 
escape ; but it is known that on par- 
ticular nights as much as 645,000 lbs, 
have been captured, which, at the 
moderate computation of 2d. per lb., 
would yield a sum of more than 
£5,000! It is known, for instance, 
that a pound weight of eel fry will, 
in the course of five years, become of 
the value of £40 sterling! Mullet 


become in course of time greatly more 
valuable, It takes 6,000 of the young 


of that fish to weigh a — ; but so 
rapid is its growth that in twelve 
months’ time that single pound 
weight will have increased to more 
than 1,400 stones of prime food. The 
average capture of all kinds of fish at 
Commachio is certainly not less than 
1,500,000 pounds weight, which being 
computed at the value of 3d. per lb. 
would represent a sum of £18,750! 
The capital stovk of fish for breeding 
purposes left annually in the lagoon 
is enormously large, as we know from 
the fact of as much as 9,675,600 lbs. 
having been killed by accident at 
various times, and still leaving a large 
stock to breed from. 

But the fishermen of Commachio 
derive two profits from their labours ; 
they do not send all their fish to mar- 
ket in a raw state, but cook a large 
portion of them! This practice, we 
presume, must result from the difti- 
culty of carriage—the community 
being far away from the great seats of 
po ion, have shrewdly fallen on 
this capital mode of curing their fish. 
Large kitchens have, therefore, been 
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erected, where the fish is roasted or 
fried, either in its own fat or in olive 
oil, before it is packed for transport 
to the towns and cities of Italy. The 
eels are treated with the usual cruelty 
of being skinned and spitted alive, a 

rocess long associated with that fish. 

he largest eels, however, are be- 
headed and betailed, if we may use 
the word, before being put on the spit, 
but the smaller ones are put on alive 
and roasted to death, which is said to 
improve their flavour. The heads 
and tails are given to the poor ; and 
the fat which exudes from those fish 
which are roasted on the spit is used 
to fry the other kinds. Such fish as 
are too small to be spitted are fried in 
huge pans, but not alive, weare thank- 
ful to say, although it is an old Ro- 
man process. Quantities of the fish 
are also cured in small heaps, by 
means of salt ; and considerable por- 
tions of the catch are what is called 
dessicated, that is, they are cured in 
a kind of hot. brine, and afterwards 
dried, so that they can be kept for a 
long time, and when used they require 
to be steeped in lukewarm water, 
otherwise they cannot beconveniently 
cooked. The population of Comma- 
chio numbers about 7,000 individuals, 
and the wonderful industry of the 
community is quite without a parallel]. 

The Stormontfield salmon-breeding 
pat near Perth, in Scotland, have 

en in active operation for some 
years now, and have so increased the 
stock of fish in the river Tay as to 
raise the gross rental of that river 
very considerably. Artificial breed- 
ing was commenced at Stormontfield 
ten years ago, and in the course of 
that period of time about a million of 
young salmon have been reared in the 
ponds, and thrown into the river as 
soon as they were able to feed and 
protect themselves. Having made 
frequent personal visits to the ponds 
we can ¢onfidently state that they 
are admirably adapted for the pur- 
poses intended by. the proprietors of 
the river. We have only one fault to 
find, and that is that they are too 
small. They are beautifully situated 
on a portion of the Tay called Colin- 
haugh, about six miles from the City 
of Perth. These ponds are three in 
number ;—one being a reservoir for 
water ; another contains the breeding 
boxes ; and the third is a place for 
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the reception of the fish, in which 
they remain till they are ready to pro- 
ceed to thesea ; arunlet, at that period, 
usually about April or May, conducts 
them to the river Tay, and makes 
them free of the great waters. Means 
were provided for marking these pond- 
bred fish, and it was ascertained, be- 
yond dispute, that a large per-centage 
of them returned from the sea as 
grilse, and that many of these ulti- 
mately became salmon, fit for the pur- 
poses of the table. 

The way in which the ova are pro- 
cured to stock the breeding boxes 
~~ be briefly described. Peter Mar- 
shall, the keeper of the ponds, and 
his assistant, go out to the spawning 
beds of the river, and capture as or 
female salmon as they can find, wit 
their milt ripe enough to exude with- 
out much pressure. One or two male 
fish are also necessary—but these are 
scarcer than the females—and when 
a sufficient number has been caught, 
the operation of artificial spawning at 
once begins. The eggs are gently 
pressed out of the fish by simply 
drawing the hand over its abdomen, 
the salmon being immersed in a tub 
of water during the operation. The 
i are rinsed in the water, and then 
placed in a fresh tub, or they may be 
washed in the same vessel, and the 
water may be poured off and a fresh 
supply added. The milt of the male 
fish is then added, much in the same 
way, and the whole is well mixed to- 
gether preparatory to the ova being 

laced in the breeding boxes. These 
1aving been previously filled with 
nice clean gravel, are ready for the 
reception of the eggs, which are par- 
tially covered with little pebbles, 
nothing then remains but to let the 
water flow over the boxes, and wait 
patiently during the winter to wel- 
come the little fishes in the returning 
spring time. The chief value of the 
protected breeding ponds is to pre- 
vent the eggs from being destroyed by 
water fowl or vermin, and to save the 
young fish from their enemies. 

Fish-breeding on a small scale has 
been exhibited in the windows of a 
newspaper-oftice in London, just to 
show how simple it is; and even at 
Perth the simplicity of the whole 
process is quite apparent at a single 
glance ; but the operations carried on 
there are mere child’s play compared 


to what ought to be and has been 
achieved in fish-culture—Commachio 
to wit. At the expense of a few 
thousand pounds, millions of salmon 
could be reared every year, aud could 
be protected till they reached the 
smolt stage, and were ready to pro- 
ceed to the sea. A series of ponds 
might be attached to some of our 
best salmon-streams, where the gravid 
fish might be relieved of their ova 
by hand pressure, and in the course 
of the winter the eggs could be nursed 
into life, so that early in the spring 
the ponds would teem with myriads 
ot parr, and in the autumn the river 
itself would yield a plentiful harvest 
of grilse; while, in another year, the 
grilse would be salmon, each pair of 
which would go on sowing the seed 
of future supplies. It would “ pay” 
to engage a great river for a salmon 
manufactory, and by keeping it for 
this special purpose, and preventing 
its pollution by gas-works, or other 
causes, the very finest fish might be 
grown in prodigious quantities. A 
gentleman in Ireland, Mr. Ashworth, 
who purchased a large salmon fishery 
through the Incumbered Estates 
Court, has conducted upon it an ex- 
tended series of Piscicultural opera- 
tions, so that the river now teems 
with fish, and yields a very handsome 
annual income, immeasurably beyond 
what pays a liberal percentage on the 
outlay of his capital. In addition to 
other operations for the benefit of 
his fisheries, he has constructed a 
long fish-pass, in order to give the 
salmon access to spawning-grounds, 
which were formerly inaccessible. 
The young salmon require, of course, 
to be fed during the first year, but 
when discharged from the pond they 
will be sufficiently grown to provide 
their own food ; cam if only ten per 
cent. of the number hatched were to 
reach the salmon-stage, an ample re- 
turn would be obtained for the capi- 
tal sunk in the undertaking, as the 
cost, if operations were conducted on 
a very large scale, would not exceed, 
at the most, half-a-farthing per fish. 
The original cost of the ponds at 
Stormontfield was under £500, the 
annual interest of which is equal to 
£25, and the wages of the keeper are 
about £40 per annum, making a 
total of £65, for which amount 
150,000 smolts are annually turned 
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into the river Tay—the cost being 
about three a penny! These figures 
might encourage some speculator to 
rent one of our many suitable rivers. 
Any quantity of salmon can be sold 
in London and the other large cities 
of the empire ; and at Huningue 144 
large fish can he produced for a shil- 
ling, which is a great deal cheaper 
than even smolts at three a penny. 
The enterprising Scotch people seem 
determined to try the system with 
vigour, the lessee of the river Ugie, 
in Aberdeenshire, having recently 

a series of ponds capable of 
breeding about 50,000 fish. Opera- 
tions in Pisciculture are also being 
carried on in the River Thames, 
under the auspices of an Angling 
Society, and 70,000 fish of various 
kinds will this year be added to the 
stock of that river, and among these 
will be a large number of salmon— 
how these can get down to the sea 
through the liquid filth of all London, 
is a problem that has to be solved, 
but we hope again to see the Thames 
teeming with salmon. All England 
only produces salmon to the value of 
£30,000 a-year, and in the great shire 
of York the yield of salmon very 
little exceeds £100 per annum. 

The art of Pisciculture is now 
coming into prominent notice, because 
of the universally increasing scarcity 
of all kinds of fish. Every Pater- 
familias is now aware when he orders 
his bit of salmon, that he has to pay, 
in comparison with old times, some- 
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thing like two prices for it ; and 
that very frequently, when he wants 
a pair of soles, or a prime cod-fish, 
they are not to be had. Indeed, 
as any person can calculate, sal- 
mon once so cheap, now averages 
three times the price of beef or 
mutton. Fish being so marvellously 
prolific, yielding their eggs in hun- 
dreds of thousands every year, should 
not the supply be, so to speak, in- 
exhaustible? But the fearful and 
constant destruction of fish-spawn, 
and the mortality among the young 
fish, deprive us of the advantages 
which might accrue from the prodi- 
gious fecundity of these sea-animals. 

ersons who have made it their busi- 
ness to inquire into the condition of 
the fisheries are well aware that the 
sea is, from over-fishing and these 
other causes at which we have hinted, 
rapidly becoming bankrupt of fish, 
and that in a few years the stock may 
be very nearly totally exhausted, so 
that the sooner we introduce the 
system of artificial breeding, the 
better it will be for the fish-wealth of 
the country. In France, before the 
advent of Remy and Pisciculture, 
the fisheries were in so exhausted a 
state that the whole fish rental of 
that country was not equal to that of 
the river Tay, in Scotland. Now the 
case is totally changed, and the yield 
of fish is positively enormous. What 
France has done others can do, and 
the sooner they set about it the 
better. 





